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THE GREAT FISCAL PROBLEM 


I 


THE great fiscal problem now before the country must be considered 
from two different aspects. It is partly commercial and partly poli- 
tical. There are some who, while they would regret on fiscal grounds 
any change in our system, are ready to consider in a friendly spirit 
any wishes expressed by the Colonies, and who may be willing to make 
some concession of their economical convictions, if by doing so they 
can satisfy themselves that the Colonies can be induced, not, indeed, 
to erect additional barriers against foreign countries, but to make 
some substantial progress in the direction of free, or at any rate 
freer, trade with the Mother Country. 

So far as the commercial interests of Great Britain are concerned, 
I confess I have been much surprised to see in the Press, and 
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to hear in conversation, doubts so often expressed as to the wisdom 
of our free trade policy, and lugubrious apprehensions as to the 
present position and future prospects of our commerce and manuv- 
factures. No doubt competition is very severe, and if we are to hold 
our own we must exert ourselves and throw away no opportunity. 
We must, for instance, exercise strict economy and do more in the 
study of modern languages and technical education. While, however, 
there is every reason for industry and exertion, there seems to me no 
ground for despondency, nor any economic reason for changing 
the fiscal policy of the country. Our manufacturers are sometimes 
criticised for a want of energy and adaptiveness, but at any rate 
foreign manufacturers do not venture, if they can help it, to compete 
with ours without claiming protection. Now, what is the present 
position ? How does our commerce stand? The total of our exports 
and imports last year was the largest volume of commerce ever 
transacted by either our own or any other country in the history 
of the world. The policy of free trade must, indeed, it seems to me, 
stand or fall by general considerations. The problem is extremely 
complex ; allowances must be made for increase of population, for 
new processes, for improvements in the steam-engine, economies 
in manufacture and transport, and the figures are liable to many 
considerations from other points of view. For instance, a rise or fall 
of 4d. a pound in the average price of raw cotton imported annually 
into the country makes a difference of 3,500,000/., and since 1870 
the price has varied from 10d. to 3d. a pound!' Still, the statistics 
are remarkable, and they seem to me conclusive. 

Let us, then, see how the facts really stand. There has been 
an enormous increase in our trade, and the expansion coincided 
remarkably with the adoption of our free trade policy. For the 
first fifty years of the last century our trade showed but slow 
progress. After free trade it went up by leaps and bounds. In 1805 
the value of our exports was, in round numbers, 40,000,000/. ; in 
1850 it was a little more than 60,000,000/.—an increase of about 
20,000,000/. in fifty years. In 1900 they were 280,000,000/., an 
increase in the next fifty years of no less than 200,000,000/. More- 
over, if we take the figures every five or ten years, the result comes 
out even more clearly. At the beginning of the century, as already 
mentioned, our exports were 40,000,000/. The Corn Laws were 
abolished in 1846, at which time our special exports were about 
55,000,000/. In 1850 they were about 60,000,000/.; in 1855, 
89,000,000/.; in 1860, 130,000,000/.; in 1865, 144,000,000/. ; in 
1870, 188,000,000/. ; in 1880, 223,000,000/. ; in 1890, 263,000,000L., 
and in 1900, 291,000,000/., or if we omit ships, which were not 
included in the previous figures, 283,000,000/. 

The great rise followed, therefore, very closely the free trade 

1 The Cotton Trade and Protection, p. 2. 
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policy. But it is often said that other countries are making greater 
progress. Let us, then, compare our own figures with those of other 
countries. I might well omit the United States, because the enor- 
mous tracts of virgin soil and the great immigration render any 
comparison quite misleading. Still, the increase in our total trade 
in the five years ending in 1900, the last for which we have complete 
figures, has rather exceeded that of the United States. In the case 
of the other great protective countries, the balance in our favour has 
been greater. In the five years the total trade of Russia rose about 
12,000,000/.; that of France, 80,000,000/.; that of Germany, 
150,000,000/. ; that of the United Kingdom, 170,000,000/.! More- 
over, the figures are the more remarkable if we bear in mind the 
great falling-off in prices. For some purposes weight would be 
a better criterion of trade than value. It is not indeed possible to 
obtain such figures with any accuracy. Mr. Williamson has, however, 
calculated out for the Chamber of Shipping the total weight repre- 
sented by the exports and imports, and his results may, I think, be 
taken as being approximately correct. He estimates the total weight 
of our exports and imports as having been for 1880, 53,000,000 
tons; 1890, 75,000,000 tons; 1900, 102,500,000 tons. So that 
they have practically doubled in twenty years. Take another test— 
the total tonnage, steam and sailing, entered and cleared with 
cargoes or ballast, at ports in the United Kingdom. In 1860, 
the tonnage was 59,000,000; in 1880, 133,000,000; and in 1900, 
209,000,000. 

Another test is to take the figures per head. The special exports 
per head for the last five years were: United Kingdom, 5/. 19s. 5d. ; 
France, 3/. 15s.; Germany, 3/. 7s. 2d.; United States, 2/. 18s. 4d. 
But then the question arises: Has the trade been profitable? Here 
also the figures seem conclusive. Six years ago, the assessment for 
income tax under Schedule D, that which comprises profits of trade, 
was 254,000,000/., but last year it was 347,000,000/., showing an 
increase of over 90,000,000/. in six years. Or take the death duties, 
which Mr. Gladstone used to regard as perhaps the best criterion 
of prosperity. The value on which estate duty was paid in 1896 was 
219,000,000/.; in 1902 it was 276,000,000/., showing an increase of 
no less than 57,000,000/. Surely, then, we ought to see our way very 
clearly before we tamper with a policy which has been so splendidly 
successful. 

We are told that other countries ‘dump down’ on us their 
surplus products. To some extent that is no doubt true. But 
in the first place, if to be ‘dumped down’ on is an injury, 
other countries suffer far more than we do. Our manufacturers 
‘dump down’ on them far more than their manufacturers dump 
down on us. If, however, ‘dumping down’ is used only in the sense 
of selling at a loss, we may safely leave it to cure itself. Manufac- 
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turers may occasionally produce, but will not continue producing, 
goods which they can only sell at a sacrifice, 

To the consumer it is clearly no injury. He is enabled to buy 
something he wants cheaply. 

We are sometimes, indeed, told that by permitting complete 
freedom in commerce a country may be undersold in all its industries, 
This is, however, as Mr. Armitage-Smith has clearly pointed out, ‘an 
impossibility, since it would imply importing without exporting; 
but trade is exchange, the nation that buys must sell, the one fact 
is the correlative of the other. A nation with nothing to offer can- 
not buy, and if foreign goods come into a country some other articles 
must go out in exchange. ’? 

Then, again, it is said that we import some things which we might 
produce at home. This is true no doubt to some extent. Machines 
invented in America, chemical products discovered in Germany, 
might no doubt be reproduced here, and in time often are. 

But with one exception—namely, the trade which Germany owes 
to her technical education—if any class of goods are largely and 
continuously imported it will almost invariably be found that this 
is because the country from which they come has some natural 
advantage. 

Under these circumstances to produce them here would be no 
benefit. It is best for all that every country should produce those 
articles for which it is best suited. Free trade secures this; protec- 
tion, on the contrary, forces some of the capital and labour of a country 
into less profitable channels at the expense of the community. 

Suppose, for instance, a country A exports 5,000,000/. of goods 
(Y) to B, and imports 5,000,000/. of other goods (Z) from B in pay- 
ment. It may be assumed that A and B have each some advantage 
as regards the goods which they respectively export. But it is said 
that A would be better off if it produced for itself the 5,000,000/. of 
goods (Z). Is this so? 

The capital and labour required to produce the goods (Z) would, 
by the hypothesis, produce less in the country A. 

Let us suppose they produced 4,500,000/., or nine-tenths. The 
result would be then that in the first case we should by the expendi- 
ture of a certain amount of capital and labour on things for which 
the country was suitable produce goods (Y) which would purchase 
5,000,000/. of goods (Z). In the second case, by the same expendi- 
ture of capital and labour we should ourselves produce goods (Z) to 
the amount of 4,500,000/. Therefore we should be worse off to the 
extent of 500,000/. 

If, indeed, there were no imports, we should be giving away our 
exports, which nobody would propose. 

But while I maintain that there are no grounds for the melancholy 

2 Free Trade Movement and its Results, p. 103. 
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jeremiads we often hear with reference to our commerce, there is 
every reason to do all we can to maintain and improve it, and the 
question remains—can this be done by legislation, by an alteration 
of our fiscal system, or by retaliation ? 

There are certainly some respects in which it seems to me we 
have serious reason to complain. 

Foreign bounties, cartels, and syndicates have raised problems 
which did not exist in the time of Cobden and Bright. Sir E. Grey 
himself admits that ‘he could imagine a casejin which some foreign 
country might mete out to us treatment that was so obviously hostile 
and unfair that it would be impossible for us to sit still under it.’ 

Cases have, it seems to me, arisen which give good ground of com- 
plaint, and would amply justify retaliation, though I should only 
advocate it as a last resort, hoping that our grievances may be 
redressed without our taking any such extreme step. 

For instance, the House of Commons Committee on ‘ Steamship 
Subsidies ’ report that— 

One great contributory cause, with foreign subsidies, affecting British trade is 
the reservation by foreign nations of their coasting trade to their own ships. 
This may be regarded as an indirect subvention or subsidy. Although British 
coasting trade is absolutely open to vessels of all nations, many nations reserve 
the trade between their own ports to their own vessels. The United States 
extend the doctrine so as to declare a voyage from New York round Cape Horn 
to San Francisco, or from San Francisco to Honolulu, a ‘ coasting voyage,’ and as 
such they restrict it to vessels carrying the United States flag. France refuses to 
allow any but French vessels to trade between French ports and Algeria. Russia, 
in reserving its coasting trade to its own flag, includes in this restriction the navi- 
gation between Russian ports in the Baltic and the Black Sea, and between all 
Russian ports and Vladivostok in the far east of Siberia. Such restrictions do 
seriously affect British trade.° 

The Committee came to the conclusion ‘that the occasion has 
come when the question . . . should be considered by his Majesty’s 
Government, with a view to reserving the British and Colonial 
coastwise trades and the Imperial coasting trade within the British 
Empire to British and Colonial ships, and to vessels of those nations 
who throw open their coasting trade to British and Colonial ships.’ 

The German position is put clearly enough by a recent writer in 
the Neue Hamburgische Borsenhalle. He points out that the law 
of the 22nd of May, 1881, provides that ‘ the right to ship merchandise 
at a German seaport and convey it to another German seaport (the 
coastwise carrying trade) is reserved exclusively for German ships.’ 

But it is followed by the provision: ‘This privilege may be 
granted to foreign ships by a State treaty or by an Imperial 
ordinance, with the sanction of the Federal Council.’ 

An Imperial ordinance of this kind was issued on the 29th of 
December, 1881, of which the following was the text: ‘The right to 
ship merchandise at a German seaport and carry it to another 

% Report of Committee on Steamship Subsidies, July 28, 1902. 
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German seaport (the coastwise carrying trade) is granted to the 
vessels of Belgium, Brazil, Denmark, Great Britain, Italy, Sweden, 
and Norway.’* This is fair, and I can hardly doubt that other 
countries will adopt the same course. 

Again, the United States have imposed a duty of about thirty 
shillings on hemp shipped from the Philippine Islands. So far we 
have no right to complain. But this duty is returned on hemp 
shipped direct to the United States and employed by United States 
manufacturers. 

The hemp shipped from the Philippine Islands is known in the 
trade as Manila hemp, and is largely employed in the manufacture of 
cordage and of binder twine ; the latter article is manufactured to a 
considerable extent in Canada, and we understand the Dominion 
Government have arranged, or are about to arrange, to grant the 
manufacturers a bounty equivalent to the preference received by the 
United States manufacturers. 

Our manufacturers in the United Kingdom of cordage and 
binder twine made from Manila hemp have to compete with the 
United States manufacturers both in our home market and in 
neutral markets handicapped by the preference of thirty shillings 
per ton enjoyed by the latter.° 

These and other similar grievances require the attention of 
Government. They ought to be, and I trust will be, redressed. If 
not, the foreign Governments concerned cannot complain if we think 
it necessary to take retaliatory measures. They should, however, 
only be adopted as a last resort. 

So far as general trade arrangements are concerned, foreign 
countries may be divided into two categories. Some—Turkey, for 
instance—treat us fairly. They impose certain specified rates of 
charge on all countries and all goods. Other countries, however, 
while ostensibly giving us the favoured-nation clause, and in fact 
imposing equal duties on all nations, place high and sometimes 
prohibitive rates on just those articles which we produce. Directly 
our manufacturers establish a trade in any article the duties on it 
are raised against them. Suppose we acted in the same way. 
Suppose, for example, we raised the duty on claret or hock—theo- 
retically it would apply to the whole world, practically it would 
affect France or Germany alone. From this point of view we have, 
I submit, a weapon in our own hands which in the last resort we 
might use without affecting free trade. If we have nothing to give, 
we have much that we might take away. A special duty on hock or 
claret would no doubt be undesirable, and is not lightly to be con- 
templated ; but it would not be Protection. 

* ‘Shipping and Subsidies,’ by Benjamin Taylor, North American Review, April 15, 
1903. 

5 See a letter from Messrs. Malcolm & Co., July 27, 1902, published in the Zimes. 
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Protection is no remedy and would onlydoharm. It is advocated 
on two inconsistent grounds. Even Mr. McKinley, for instance, in 
his message on the occasion of his taking office spoke of ‘ checking 
deficiencies in revenue by protective legislation, which is always 
the firmest prop of the Treasury,’ and yet extolled ‘the reciprocity 
law of 1890 under which a stimulus was given to foreign trade.’ 
Evidently, however, so far as it increases the revenue it does not 
serve as protection ; and if it serves as protection it must evidently 
check, not encourage, foreign trade so that it cannot give revenue. 

Moreover, taxes on food are the worst of all. 

We are now, indeed, assured that protection would raise wages, 
but, writing in 1878, ‘Sir James Caird® estimated that the wages 
of the agricultural classes had risen 60 per cent. since the repeal of 
the Corn Laws ; and Sir R. Giffen, in a paper on “The Progress of 
the Working Classes,” read before the Statistical Society in December 
1883, made a similar statement.’ ’ 

Taxes on food are, as Adam Smith said long ago, ‘a curse equal 
to the barrenness of the earth or the inclemency of the weather.’ 

It bas been said that a rise in the price of food would be met by 
arise in wages. That does not follow, but if so a rise in wages would 
necessitate a rise in prices, and a rise in prices would, of course, 
seriously cripple our manufactures in the competition of the world. 
A difference has, I see, been drawn between raw materials and food. 
It is understood that the Government would not, under any circum- 
stances, consent to tax raw materials. But, in the long run, a tax 
on food would hamper our manufactures in the same way as a tax 
on raw materials. The word ‘protection’ sounds well, but it is 
misleading. The fact is that a country can only protect one trade at 
the expense of the others. Germany, for instance, is held out to us 
as an example, because she subsidises her shipping, gives bounties to 
sugar-growers, protection to farmers, to metals, to textile and various 
other industries. But who pays? The unfortunate German manu- 
facturer finds the food of his family and workpeople raised by the 
protection of agriculture; his children have to pay more for their 
sugar in consequence of the sugar bounties; his clothing, and that of 
those dependent on him, is dearer on account of the taxes on foreign 
tissues; he has to pay more than he need for any manufactures or 
machinery he has to buy ; and he is taxed to promote canals and to 
subsidise steamship companies. Last, but not least, he has to watch 
and often to fight in the Reichstag, or there is no knowing what ad- 
ditional burdens might be imposed upon him. And, over and above 
all the other uncertainties of commerce, he never knows whether 
his own Government may not ruin him, either by subsidising some 
rival industry, or by depriving him of some special privilege. 

* The Landed Interest. 

7 Quoted in The Free Trade Movement and its Results, by Armitage-Smith, p. 170. 
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Trade is uncertain enough without these artificial complications, 
Under protection in addition to all other problems the merchant and 
manufacturer have to consider the intentions of Government and of 
Parliament. Parliament itself is distracted and tempted by the claims 
of rival industries. The temptations to ‘log-rolling’ are greatly 
increased. Thus in France, as we are told by M. Yves Guyot, who 
speaks with sound knowledge and authority : 


The whole art of M. Méline, who has been the protectionist leader for close on 
twenty-five years, has consisted in uniting groups of often contradictory interests, 
paying court to them, effecting bargains between this and that party, always to 
the detriment of the consumer, who is the general public. The policy of studying 
the general interest is left out of account. ‘ Beetroot strikes a bargain with wine; 
cotton and iron come to an understanding.’ There in a nutshell you have the 
réle which protectionism plays in Parliamentary life.* 


Protection, in fact, introduces a subtle and most dangerous form 
of bribery. Moreover, it is far from effecting the object aimed at. 
The French have long been anxious to develop their mercantile 
marine, and with this object in view have given heavy subsidies. 
France gives a bounty of some 65 francs per ton on iron and steel ships. These 
vessels could be bought from the United Kingdom and the whole bounty saved ; 
but for the satisfaction of building them in France the nation is taxed to nearly 
half their cost, shipbuilders alone being the gainers. Yet, according to Lloyd’s 
Register, in 1895 the United Kingdom launched merchant shipping to the amount 
of 950,967 tons, while in the same period France launched only 22,000 tons; and 


in 1896 Great Britain completed 1,159,751 tons of merchant shipping, as against 
365,000 tons by all other nations.° 


On the other hand, the French shipowner is handicapped by 
having to assist the sugar industry, iron and steel manufactures, 
agriculture, the textile and many other protected industries. This 
is the reason, I believe,!) why the French bounties have done so 
little to increase French shipping. 

Of course it cannot be denied that our Colonies and the United 
States have made great progress under protection ; not, however, on 
account of but rather in spite of protection. With their millions 
of acres of virgin soil, their great mineral wealth, their rapidly 
increasing population, their industry and energy, how could it be 
otherwise? Under free trade I firmly believe that their progress 
would have been even more rapid. They have coddled some 
industries at the sacrifice of others. 

We hear a great deal about the iron and steel industry of the 


United States, but a distinguished American economist, Mr. E. 
Atkinson, tells us that— 


The result of the duties on iron and steel in the United States was that in the 
ten years 1880-90, the railway companies, the ironfounders, machinists, and other 








* ‘Mr. Chamberlain’s Programme in the Light of French Experience,’ by Yves 
Guyot, The Fortnightly Review, July 1903, p. 4. 


* Free Trade Movement and its Results, by Armitage-Smith, p. 126. 
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by their competitors in Europe in ten years a sum greater than the capital value 
of all the iron and steel works, furnaces, and rolling-mills existing in 1890 in the 
whole country. This sum stands for the cost of protection to iron and steel for 
ten years of largest consumption to that date.’® 


Moreover, these duties have crippled industry in various ways. 
For instance, the ‘ Atlantic Transport Line recently had four similar 
ships built, two in Belfast and two in Philadelphia. The American- 
built ships cost 380,000/. each, while the Belfast ones cost 292,0001.’ "' 

Our Colonies have unfortunately adopted the policy of taxing 
the farmer and the grazier to bolster up manufactories which can 
only be made to pay at the expense of the agricultural interest. 
They sacrifice a guinea to make a pound. 

We often hear complaints that we have only one-sided free trade, 
but free trade is good for a country whether other countries are wise 
enough to adopt it or not. Protectionist nations, in endeavouring to 
exclude foreign goods, tend to exclude themselves from foreign 
markets. The favoured-nation clause is the real sheet-anchor of our 
commerce. On that we must, and may fairly, insist both for ourselves 
and for our Colonies. So far, however, is there any evidence that we 
are losing ground in India and the. Colonies? Notatall. Sir A. 
Bateman says in his admirable Memorandum” that the figures ‘ do 
not show any displacement of the export trade of the United King- 
dom in the period in question (fifteen years to 1900) by any one of 
our three principal competitors.’ In four years our imports into 
India have increased 10,000,000 tens of rupees ; those of the whole 
of the rest of the world 5,600,000. 

Lord Northbrook, in his interesting speech in the House of Lords 
on the 10th of July last (1903), showed clearly that India could gain 
little by a preferential tariff, and the same may be said with 
reference to the trade of this country with India. Our exports to 
India amount to no less than 37,500,000/., against 10,000,000/. 
from foreign countries. Of these one-fifth, or 2,000,000/., come 
from Austria-Hungary; of this one-half, or 1,000,000/., consists of 
sugar, which we do not produce here. The next largest importer 
into India is Russia, with 1,900,000/., and out of that sum 
1,870,000/. consists of mineral oils, which we do not produce. 
The imports from Russia into India, therefore, with the excep- 
tion of mineral oils, are practically nil. Germany’s imports 
into India are 1,700,000/.; but over 300,000/. consists of sugar, 
and a large portion of the rest is made up of other substances 
and products which we do not produce. The imports of the 
United States into India are 830,000/., and there, again, 300,000/. 

* Retro-active Influence of Duties wpon Imports, by E. Atkinson (Boston). 

" ‘Shipping and Subsidies,’ by Benjamin Taylor, North American Review, 
April 15, 1903. 


2 Memorandum on the Comparative Statistics of Population, Industry, and 
Commerce in the United Kingdom and some leading Foreign Countries, 1902, Od. 1199, 
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consists of mineral oils, so that the whole importation from 
the United States, except mineral oils, is only about 500,000/. 
Of the 10,000,000/. imported into India from foreign countries, 
5,000,000/. at least consists of articles which we do not produce. 

It seems to be clear, then, from the figures that neither the trade 
of India, nor that of this country with India, would be substantially 
benefited by preferential trade. 

Now let us take the case of Australasia. Into New Zealand and 
Australia our imports have in fifteen years increased 8,000,0001., 
those of foreign countries 6,000,000/. If we compare our increase 
in Australia and New Zealand with that of a single country, even 
Germany, we find 8,000,000/. against a German increase of 
1,000,000. In fifteen years, with our Colonies as a whole, the 
increase has been for the United Kingdom, 15,000,000/.; for 
Germany, 6,000,000/.; for France, 1,000,000/. In fact, our com- 
petition in Colonial markets is not so much with foreign manu- 
facturers as with Colonial producers. Moreover, what are the 
goods which foreign countries import into our Colonies? As in 
the case of India we shall find that they are mainly goods which 
we ourselves do not produce. 

If we except Canada, which has naturally a large trade with the 
United States, even the whole imports of our Colonies from foreign 
countries are comparatively small. This is well shown in the 
following table.’* 








Imports in millions sterling (Statistical Abstract for 1901) from 





Or 


United Kingdom | Other European Countries United States 


New South Wales r 10°1 


| 





17 2°8 

Victoria ; ;: ‘ 72 14 15 
South Australia . ‘ 2°2 4 6 

| Western Australia ‘ 26 “4 73) 
| Tasmania ; 5 6 ‘0 ‘l 
Queensland . ‘ , 2°5 3 “4 
New Zealand 9 3 1°4 

| Natal . , , ‘ 66 6 7 
| Cape of Good Hope. 14°2 18 1-9 
| Canada ; ‘ : 89 3°6 22:7 





Evidently, therefore, any trade which a preferential tariff could 
transfer to us from other European countries is but small. 

No doubt in some important respects the recent advance of 
Germany is very striking. To a material extent this must, I 
think, be attributed to the remarkable advance they have made 
in technical science. I cannot now enter into the important 
subject of education, though it is one of the utmost consequence 
to our commercial future, and we cannot expect to hold our own 
unless our system of education is greatly modified. To compete 


'S See Sir R. Giffen, in this Review, July 1903. 
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in commerce without technical education would be like fighting 
a battle with bows and arrows against rifles and cannon. 

We hear much about things ‘made in Germany.’ Let us see 
whether we can in any way realise what technical instruction 
has done for Germany. We have some interesting figures in the 
diplomatic and consular reports issued by our Foreign Office, 
especially those by Consul-General Oppenheimer, C. G. Schwabach, 
and especially in that by Dr. Rose of Stuttgart. 

In the case of sugar the strontium process seems to be a great 
improvement, and no less than 90 per cent. of the sugar made is now 
obtained by it. Among artificial sweetening substances I may refer 
to saccharin. 

Liebig’s discovery, as it may fairly be called, of superphosphate of 
lime in 1840 has created a great industry. In 1867 the production 
was 1,000 tons, in 1899 it was no less than 750,000 tons. Another 
result is the application of the ground slag of the Thomas-Gilchrist 
steel process to manuring purposes. 

As regards colouring matters, aniline was discovered by Runge ; 
and Mansfield, working in Hoffmann’s laboratory, devised a process by 
which benzol could be produced from coal-tar on a large scale, thus 
rendering the production of aniline a commercial success. Perkin 
discovered mauveine in 1856, and we might hope to have retained 
the industry which thus originated here, but which we have 
unfortunately lost. It is now most important. The artificial 
alizarin colour has practically replaced madder. In 1870 France 
produced 25,000 tons of madder, which gradually fell to a few 
hundred, and now even the trousers of the French troops are dyed 
with artificial red ‘made in Germany.’ The value of the organic 
dyes made in Germany in 1898 was no less than 6,000,000/. A 
new method of making artificial indigo, which is said to be in every 
respect as good as the natural Indian dye, threatens the very existence 
ofthat great industry. The German dye-works employ about 20,000 
men, over 500 academically trained chemists, several millions of 
capital, and are very profitable. 

Perfumery is a smaller industry, but has made great strides, 
though full statistics are not available. I may mention, however, 
that the cost of vanilline has been reduced from 350/. per kilo. to 6/., 
and that the export of essential oils amounted last year to over 
100,000/. In medicines chloral and chloroform were discovered by 
Liebig, antipyrine by Knorr, and sulphonal by Baumann. Germany 
now produces 70 per cent. of the quinine of the world, and exports 
65 per cent., valued at 350,000/. Of smokeless powder she exported 
260,000/.; and of other explosives, cartridges, &c., 650,0001.; of 
cellulose, 1,600,000/.; of soluble glass, 6,000 tons; of ultramarine, 
3,000 tons ; of stearic acid, 10,000 tons; of glycerine, 5,000 tons; of 
matches, 1,600 tons; of oxalic acid, 650,000/. ; of oils, 70,000 tons ; 
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of white lead, 218,000/. I will only mention one other product, 
which is specially interesting—namely, liquefied carbonic acid. This 
remarkable industry only commenced practically in 1884, when 100 
tons were produced; in 1891 this had risen to 3,000, in 1897 to 
11,000, in 1898 to 16,000 tons, of which Berlin alone consumed 
1,800 tons, or two pounds of liquefied carbonic acid per head! 
Fifteen years ago the price was ls. a pound, from which it fell to 
about 2d. The export for 1890 amounted to 4,000 tons, valued 
at 375,000/. 

Taken altogether these chemical industries reached a value of 
over 50,000,000/., and if time permitted the results of the dis- 
coveries in electricity, metallurgy, &c., would have to be added. 

It is evident, then, that the technical instruction of Germany has 
been a most remunerative investment: in the first instance a great 
national advantage, but a boon also to the world as a whole. The 
powers of enchanters were nothing to those of science; science 
transmutes every stone into a philosopher's stone, turns everything 
into gold. A development of commerce won, and fairly won, by 
science and skill cannot be met by protection. To technical education 
Germany owes much, and if we wish to hold our own we must follow 
her example. But I believe her success would have been even more 
striking if her trade had been free, as in the long run Germany will 
inevitably find. 

So far, then, as the fiscal side of the question is concerned, 
though we have certain just grounds of complaint which if unre- 
dressed would fully justify retaliation, there is, I submit, no reason 
for any departure from the policy under which our commerce and 
manufactures have so greatly flourished. 

The policy which would really benefit our country is not a return 
to protection, but a better system of education, and a reduction in 
military, naval, and municipal expenditure. 

Coming to the political aspect of the problem, the desire for 
closer relations between different parts of the Empire is important 
and satisfactory. Canada has shown her friendly feeling to the 
Mother Country by granting our trade a preference, and we greatly 
appreciate this evidence of goodwill. Moreover, I am very pleased 
to see that Canada has herself benefited by the reduction. Our 
trade has increased 3,000,000/. with Canada, and the result to 
Canada has been that her people have got an increased supply of 
cheap goods, her agriculture has benefited, farmers are flocking in 
from the United States and settling up the Far West. If she would 
pursue the same policy further she would, I feel sure, inaugurate 4 
period of immense progress and prosperity. Her farmers would save 
in the price of clothing, implements, machinery, and, in fact, in all 
the manufactured articles they use, while they would get the same 
or even a better price for the produce of their land. A similar 
policy on the part of other Colonies would be equally beneficial to 
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them. But, unfortunately, the duties are in many cases still so 
high that even with the reduction of 25 per cent. they are almost 
prohibitive. Now, if those on our goods are prohibitive, it does not 
help our trade to make those on foreign countries still higher. 
Before we can judge we must know, not only the difference between 
the duties on our goods and those of foreign producers, but also that 
between the duties on our goods and those of Colonial producers. 

I regretted a statement attributed—I hope, and cannot but think, 
erroneously—to Mr. Seddon, that if we spurned the offer from New 
Zealand, she would make overtures to other countries. We have, I 
need not say, spurned no offer from New Zealand. We are not yet 
aware that any offer has been made, or, if so, what it is. But what 
have we done with reference to New Zealand? We have admitted 
her produce free, while she has heavily taxed ours. 

We greatly appreciate the kindly feeling shown by Canada to the 
Mother Country in the preference given to British goods, and many 
are surprised that the result has not been greater. But this is easily 
explained. 

There appears to be a general impression that Canada has 
favoured our commerce by admitting British goods at a rate 33 per 
cent. below those of other countries. © This is true, but it is not the 
whole truth. Canada admits some goods free, some at a light, and 
others at very heavy duties. The classes of goods which we import 
unfortunately belong to the third category. 

This is clearly brought out in the Memorandum drawn up by 
the Board of Trade for the consideration of the Colonial Conference. 
They say : 

Although British goods enjoy a preference compared with the same goods 
imported from other countries, the average ad valorem rate of duty on British 
imports taken as a whole is still higher than the average duty levied on all imports, 
and much higher than the average duty levied on imports from the United States. 

The following figures from 1900-1 bring out this fact : 


Value of | Custom Duty | Ad valorem 
Imports | collected | Equivalent | 
| | 

- _ ee 





£ | £ Per cent. 
Imports from United Kingdom .| 8,839,000 | 1,612,000 | 18 
- United States . . | 22,702,000 | 2,735,000 12 
Allimports . ° : , - | 87,241,000 | 5,981,000 | 16 





Thus in spite of the preference our goods pay on an average 18 
per cent. of their value, those of the United States, on the contrary, 
only 12 per cent.! To estimate the value of a preference, we must 
therefore know what the general tariff is to be. 

Again, is the preference to be given by lowering the duties on 
our manufactures, and if so, at what are they to stand; or are the 
duties to remain at the present rate on our produce and to be raised 
as against foreigners? The effect in the two cases will be, of course, 


‘ Blue-book, Colonial Conference, 1902, Cd. 1299, 1902, p. 85. 
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very different, and if the latter course is to be adopted the benefit to 
our trade would be very slight. Again, what articles are to be 
affected? I take it for granted that there cannot be one ad valorem 
rate. Foreign gold, for instance, cannot be taxed. Though it may 
seem a contradiction in terms, yet, as we have seen, we might be 
given preferential rates and yet duties might be so imposed as to 
fall specially on British goods. For instance, Canada has given 
us a preference, and we recognise it gratefully ; but her fiscal system 
presses with special severity on British goods, and even after the pre- 
ference we pay a higher rate than other countries. As to future 
changes, the statements in the Blue-book are not definite enough to 
enable us to estimate their probable effect. For instance, the Cape 
and Natal foreshadow a difference of 25 per cent., but suggest that 
this is to be arrived at, not by lowering duties on our produce, but by 
raising those on produce from foreign countries; Australia says, 
‘ preferential treatment not yet defined as to nature or extent;’ New 
Zealand suggests ‘a general preference of 10 per cent. either by 
reduction of the present duties or by raising those on foreign pro- 
duce,’ but it is evident that it will make an immense difference to 
us which of these courses is adopted. Canada promises a further 
reduction, but does not say what. 

Again, what are the views and wishes of the Colonies? We have 
given them long ago a free market for practically all their produce, 
while they almost all endeavour to exclude our manufactures by very 
high duties. We do not ask them to exclude foreign manufactures. 
What we wish is that they should treat us as we treat them. Do 
their wisest statesmen ask us to do more than we have done? Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier has said that Canada gave us a preference because 
‘we looked carefully round the world, and we found England to be 
the only country which receives our products freely. We desired to 
show England our gratitude.’ 

In his Liverpool speech Sir Wilfrid Laurier also said, ‘It is no 
intention of ours to disturb in any way the system of free trade 
which has done so much for England.’ 

And in Canada he said that preferential treatment might be an 
advantage. ‘ But we cannot have it so long as we have a protective 
tariff in Canada. . . . But the moment we are ready—it may take a 
long time, but I hope that some day it will come—to discard our 
tariff, the moment we come to the doctrine of free trade, then it is 
possible to have a commercial mutual preference based on free trade 
in the Empire.’ 

Mr. Cook, in an interesting article on the subject, has quoted 
another speech of the same distinguished statesman : 

Well, no, perhaps not. If England were willing to give us a preference over 
other nations, taking our goods on exceptionally favourable terms, I would not 


object. It would not be for Canada to shut herself out from the advantage. 
It would be a great boon for the time. But for how long would it last ? 
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Would it be an advantagein the long run? That is what men who think beyond 
the passing moment have to ask themselves. Suppose England did such a thing 
and abandoned her free trade record. She would inevitably curtail the purchas- 
ing power of her people. And do you not think we should suffer from that, we 
who alone have natural resources enough to feed your millions from our fertile 
lands? I have too great a belief in English common sense to think that they 
will do any such thing. What we have done in the way of tariff preference 
to England we have, as I said, done out of gratitude to England, and not because 
we want her to enter upon the path of protection. We know that the English 
people will not interfere with the policy of free trade, and we do not desire them 
todo so. We know that buying more goods from England she will buy more 
from us and so develop trade, and the moment trade is developed Canada is 
benefited.*® 


One objection to a preferential treatment of Canadian produce is 
that, as Mr. Carnegie has pointed out,’® for five months in the year, 
when Canadian ports are icebound, Canadian shipments ‘ must reach 
Britain over American territory and through American ports.’ 

To this it has been replied that Halifax and St. John are open 
all the winter, but Mr. Carnegie calculates in a subsequent letter '’ 
that the extra cost of transit would be ‘8s. a quarter as compared 
with exports and imports through Montreal or American ports.’ 
Unless therefore the preference amounted to a larger sum the extra 
charge for freight would be prohibitive. 

Mr. Seddon also, though he is reported as having since expressed 
a somewhat different opinion, speaking at the New Zealand dinner, 
assured us that the New Zealand Government, in proposing to grant 
preference to the Mother Country, did so ‘in the spirit and desire 
to help—to give, and not a desire to take. They felt it was an 
opportunity to assist the Mother Country; it was love, and not sordid 
motives, that prompted the sending of the resolution.’ 

The resolution adopted by the Colonial Prime Ministers at the 
Colonial Conference was: ‘ That the Prime Ministers of the Colonies 
respectfully urge on his Majesty’s Government the expediency of 
granting in the United Kingdom preferential treatment to the 
products and manufactures of the Colonies, either by exemption 
from or reduction of duties now or hereafter imposed.’ 

Under these circumstances, it is evident that the question had 
to be considered, and I do not see that anyone can blame Mr. 
Chamberlain for bringing it forward. 

Excepting, however, in the case of alcohol, tobacco, tea, and 
sugar there are practically no such duties; nor do these affect most 
of our Colonies. A preference on tea would benefit parts of India 
and Ceylon ; on sugar, the West Indies and Queensland; but most of 
India and Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and almost all our 
other Colonies would remain unaffected. 

'® Sir W. Laurier (Canadian Premier), answer to an interviewer, 1897, quoted in 
‘The Colonial View,’ by E. T. Cook, the New Liberal Review, July 1903, p. 760. 


© Times, July 25, 1903. " Ibid. August 6, 1903. 
8 Colonial Conference (Cd. 1299), 1902. 
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Our Government is inquiring, and it will be interesting to hear 
the result ; but it is still more important to ascertain the views of 
the Colonies. Are they prepared to abandon protection and adopt 
free, or at any rate freer, trade within the Empire? If they are, it 
may be worth our while to meet them to some extent. But if they 
are not, how can they expect us to depart from our present policy ? 
It would be most unwise and ungracious to throw cold water on any 
real proposals for closer trade connection with the Colonies. An 
appeal to the country on such an issue would be most unfortunate. 
On the other hand, how can the country be asked to abandon the 
policy of fifty years without knowing what is to be adopted in its 
stead? And yet the next election is to turn on our fiscal policy, 
and if we decide to maintain the existing system, we shall seem to 
flout, and shall certainly be told that we are flouting, the Colonies. 

The Government are amply justified in negotiating. They have, 
as I have said, done so already. I confess, indeed, I view with 
some alarm the prospect of bargaining with our Colonies ; we may 
seem to favour one Colony, or one interest, and may find that instead 
of closer union we have roused jealousy, suspicion, and animosities. 
The Colonies propose to give the Mother Country a preference. We 
welcome their intention. It is impossible, it would be most un- 
gracious and unwise, to meet them by a simple non possumus. We 
must face the question. The Unionist Party feel, and are justified 
in feeling, great confidence in the Prime Minister, in the Duke of 
Devonshire, in Mr. Chamberlain, and the other Ministers. If they 
could negotiate an arrangement with the Colonies which, in their 
judgment, was fair and wise, I believe it would be one which the 
country might and would accept; but to go to the country on a mere 
question of preferential trade in the abstract would surely be unfair 
and unsatisfactory. 

We ought not, it seems to me, to be expected to commit our- 
selves to any vague resolutions. For my own part, I am prepared 
to examine any proposals which would tend to develop our commerce 
with the Colonies, and to strengthen the bonds which unite the 
various parts of the Empire. But till we know what the proposals 
are, we shall, I submit, be wise to suspend our judgment and to 
maintain our free trade policy. To promote closer union with the 
Colonies is a great and noble object. The difficulties are great—they 
may be insuperable ; but while the Colonies may feel sure that we 
shall consider their suggestions in a friendly and sympathetic spirit, 
still as men of business they cannot expect us to do anything which 
will cripple or endanger that magnificent commerce on which the 
comfort and prosperity of our people so greatly depend.’® 


AVEBURY. 


1” When this article was written, I had not seen the wise and weighty letter in 
the Times of August 15, signed by so many of our leading economical authorities. 
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II 


Ir may be accepted as an indisputable fact that if free trade had 
become universal, as Cobden and Bright expected, commodities 
would gradually have been produced in the best adapted localities, 
and there would moreover have been some prospect of international 
disarmament and friendship, for almost all grave causes of dispute 
would have been removed. There would doubtless have also been a 
great shifting of population, but that need not concern us. So far 
from realising the Utopia of a free-trade world, we have witnessed in 
the last thirty years a signal advance in the direction of a world 
hedged in by the strictest possible forms of protection, the one and 
only exception being the United Kingdom. Accepting the pre- 
misses as correct, but recognising that Cobden’s expectations have 
not been and are never likely to be realised, let us at least endeavour 
to secure between Great Britain and her Colonies a system of trade 
based upon this principle, to which reciprocal engagements are in no 
sense repugnant. 

The problem is infinitely too great to be solved off-hand or by 
any single Act. Changes in fiscal laws are slow in action. Their 
effects have to be scrutinised in a number of directions. Whatever 
may be determined upon, it may safely be stated that any new policy 
should be cautiously introduced and allowed to take effect in a 
gradual manner. It is not a case merely of learning to walk before 
one runs, but a case of creeping at first. It is in this respect, 
perhaps, that Mr. Chamberlain is inclined to err. He does not like 
delay, he forces the pace. On the other hand, the radical and 
sweeping steps which he would appear to contemplate may have 
been designedly foreshadowed to startle the British world into think- 
tng, and we may in the end find that, having achieved this part of 
his programme, his proposals will be less drastic than we expected. 
He is anyhow a man who has the courage of his convictions, and of 
all the great services he has rendered his country none is greater 
than his determination at least to investigate the most vital of all 
questions. 

Vor, LIV—No, 319 369 cc 
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If he really cherishes the idea that the masses can be induced to 
pay more for their food on the chance of higher wages he is probably 
doomed to disappointment, but is it not highly likely that, as the 
result of his investigation, he has found a road that leads the same 
way without involving so serious a proposal? If the main object be, 
as indeed it may be granted to be, to safeguard home industries and 
to promote trade between the Mother Country and the Colonies, a 
method of doing it can surely be found without calling upon either 
the mother or the children to make sacrifices. Such a suggestion 
should never be made, as no surer means of bringing about the dis- 
integration and ruin of the Empire could be devised. No policy 
could be more dangerous than that which fails to recognise the true 
nature of the ties that bind the Empire together. Firstly, sentiment, 
kinship, and a natural family affection for the flag and for each other's 
welfare. Secondly, mutual interest. The latter, in spite of the very 
important part that sentiment plays in the matter, may be definitely 
taken as the stronger. It is blind folly not to realise that the 
Colonies contain, besides sons and daughters, great-great-grand- 
children, cousins of various degrees, and many persons of entirely 
alien or of very remote relationship to the Mother Country. 
Common interest towers high above all other considerations, especi- 
ally in a case like that of Imperial fiscal measures which affect the 
bread and butter of the entire population. Let us therefore elimi- 
nate the word sacrifice from the discussion. The patriotism which 
induces young men throughout the Empire to rally to the colours in 
time of war is of another order to that which would feel the strain 
of any economic injustice, which is what pecuniary sacrifices mean. 
All that the Mother Country has done for her Colonies has been 
accepted in the spirit in which it has been given—for the common 
good of the family. There must not be a question of gratitude or 
obligation on either side. 

We will for the moment disregard the foreigner (though we shall 
have to take him into account later on), but will take a leaf out of 
his book—namely, think of what is best for ourselves. Let us leave 
out the word retaliation, our policy being framed to suit ourselves 
and not to injure him. 

Generally speaking, Great Britain must be regarded as a manu- 
facturing country, while the productions of the rest of the Empire 
are agricultural or pastoral. For fiscal purposes the Colonies must 
be regarded as a unit. Any attempt to differentiate between the 
various Colonies or dependencies, or to take account of physical con- 
ditions or geographical positions, will sooner or later lead to dis- 
putes and disruption. 

Is there no possible means by which that distribution of produc- 
tion which lay at the root of Cobden’s policy can be compassed 
within the limits of the Empire? The proposal to be here put 
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forward has in view the achievement of this object in the simplest 
possible way. 

It is not concerned with the foreigner or with protection, it does 
not involve retaliation, nor does it necessitate a sacrifice either on 
the part of the Mother Country or the Colonies. Its successful 
application depends only upon the acceptance of the principle that 
commodities within the Empire should be fostered in the localities 
best adapted for their production. 

The Colonies are, at this moment, not as a sacrifice, but as a 
recognition of their Imperial responsibilities, willing to allow a 
preferential tariff in favour of British-manufactured goods. Briefly 
stated, the present proposal is that in consideration of this preferential 
treatment Great Britain should grant a subsidy upon colonial 
produce consumed in the home market in direct proportion to the 
rebate allowed. What that proportion should be is a matter of 
detail. For the purposes of illustration let it be taken at one half, 
though in practice the ratio might be more or less. Such an 
arrangement would work automatically, would be just and equitable 
to each colony, and would of course tend to increase the volume of 
British and colonial trade. If, as an example, we sell to Canada 
goods upon which duties to the amount of a million sterling would 
otherwise be levied, and we are allowed a rebate of 33 per cent., we 
should be able to refund to this Colony alone a subsidy of 165,000/. 
for the development of its agriculture for our own ultimate benefit. 
Each colony would fix her own tariffs and would be entitled to a 
subsidy according to the trade done, and no question could arise as 
to our unduly favouring any particular colony. The distribution of 
the subsidy, which would be paid in a lump sum out of the 
national exchequer, would of course lie with the Government of the 
colony, but always with the understanding that it should not be 
diverted to any other purpose. 

It will no doubt be urged that such an arrangement would in 
effect be the deduction by the Colonies of a certain percentage of 
the duties levied upon imports for distribution as a subsidy to their 
producers—that is, a sacrifice of revenue for the purpose of providing 
a bounty ; but, while this is superficially true, it would not be a 
correct statement of the transaction. 

The Anglo-Colonial union would be strengthened by the fact 
that the special benefit would be confined to British traders selling 
goods in colonial markets, and colonial producers selling their 
produce in British markets. The sum available as a bounty would 
be in exact proportion to the preferential rebate irrespective of the 
quantity of produce sold to the Mother Country. Apart altogether 
from pecuniary considerations this would be a stimulus to Imperial 
trade which must be an important factor in the promotion of 
Imperial unity. 
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In throwing out this suggestion it is unnecessary to consider 
whether the sum recoverable under a preferential tariff should go 
direct to traders or be handed to and dealt with by the home Govern- 
ment, or whether any conditions should be made as to the distribution 
of the subsidy, this being a matter rather of detail than of principle. 
This is no fiscal heresy, even according to the strictest. Cobdenism. 

The British agriculturist would with some justice say, in consider- 
ing this scheme, that colonial produce would be unfairly assisted at 
the expense of British foodstuffs. While we must bear in mind that 
the manufacturing industries of Great Britain are the paramount 
consideration, and that agriculture cannot hope to hold its own 
on equal terms against the virgin countries of the world, it is still 
our duty to support the land until it can accommodate itself to the 
altered conditions. British agriculture must also be assisted. The 
sum involved would not be very large, and could probably be met by 
the reimposition of the one shilling registration duty upon corn, 
which provided a revenue of 2,500,000. without appreciably affecting 
the consumers, perhaps also by very reasonable ad valorem duties 
upon certain commodities which are undoubtedly causing damage to 
home industries. 

Wherever it can be shown that foreign goods are brought 
into competition with English products unfairly, there can be 
no question as to the economic soundness of restrictive tariffs. 
Where natural advantages permit foreign producers to place goods 
upon our market cheaper than we can produce them ourselves, it 
is clear that no attempt to bolster up such industries by protective 
tariffs should be attempted ; but the case is entirely different when 
foreign competition is only rendered profitable by State subsidies, 
by special regulations as to transit charges, or by other devices. 
The ‘free importers’ argue that foreigners could not ‘dump’ in 
British ports surplus production below cost price with the intention 
of ruining some of our industries, and of raising prices when, having 
done so, they had effectually secured our markets, because upon 
raising prices they would encounter the competition of the rest of 
the world. That is partially true, although the invasion of a firmly 
established market takes a considerable time ; but the price at which 
we could buy sinks altogether into insignificance beside the infinitely 
graver consideration of the possible destruction of industries which 
could not be restored, and the resulting absence of employment for 
the British working man. 

Every one recognises the stupendous difficulty entailed in arrang- 
ing a tariff system, and the disadvantage to trade while far-reaching 
fiscal changes are taking effect. Stability in prices is a momentous 
matter for all business men, but the counsel of perfection is imprac- 
ticable, and the effect of a diminishing manufacturing output must 
in the end be far more disastrous than any temporary disadvantage 
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arising from an uncertainty as to prices. Probable or even possible 
revision of tariffs will introduce an element of speculation which is 
not desirable ; but so long as the changes are gradual the injury can 
be minimised, and it is well to remember that the ever-changing 
tariffs imposed by foreign countries are now subjecting our exports 
to this uncertainty. In spite of any opinion that may be held in 
Great Britain, the self-governing Colonies are determined to pursue 
a protective policy. Let this be accepted as settled, our aim must 
still be to develop our trade with them as much as possible. It is 
important to bear in mind that our exports to the Colonies consist 
almost exclusively of manufactured articles, goods which provide the 
maximum employment for our working population, and the trade is 
hence of a relatively greater consequence than is indicated by a mere 
measurement of its money value compared with exports to foreign 
countries. 

What effect, it may be said, would this have on the foreigner ? 
Should we not treat him as he treats us? Should he not perhaps 
wisely be left out of the calculation in fixing the domestic fiscal 
policy between Great Britain and her Colonies? That he now 
frames his tariffs to protect his own and incidentally therefore to the 
detriment of our trade is agreed. What more can he do? Are all 
the wheat growers of the world likely to combine with the object 
of boycotting us and starving us out on the ground that in time we 
might be fed by our own possessions? Such an eventuality may be 
dismissed. 

It is not probable that the policy commonly attributed to 
Mr. Chamberlain is that which he will finally expound. Why, for 
the purpose of raising enough food for home consumption in the 
Colonies, should we put an important tax upon the whole of the 
foodstuffs we import? The growth of agriculture in the Colonies 
must be slow, and it is doubtful whether it would be hastened much 
by any possible duty against foreign grain. A subsidy upon colonial 
grain payable upon the quantity delivered would be far less costly 
(even if it were allowed to exceed the amount recovered under the 
suggested rebate) than a tax upon all our food. The system could of 
course be applied to meat or any other provisions as well as to grain. 

In considering our fiscal relations with the Colonies we need not 
be afraid of offending other countries. Foreigners in framing their 
tariffs are not restrained by any consideration for us. If they could 
capture all our trade they would. Why should we helplessly acquiesce 
in this proceeding while we have the power to check it? Why let 
them at will swamp us with manufactured articles? Why sit help- 
lessly still while America ruins Northampton and Germany cripples 
Sheffield ? 

To persist in ignoring the inroads upon our manufacturing 
industries is to follow the example of the ill-advised business man 
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who publicly avows that he would never go to law, and thus invites 
people to impose upon him. 

The importance of the returns which have been made on this 
question by the permanent officials of the Treasury and the Board of 
Trade, though of great value, can easily be overestimated. It must 
be remembered that it is only to be expected that they should 
pronounce as strongly as possible against any change. Nurtured 
in the school of free trade, their ideas must necessarily be affected 
by routine work, and their power of judgment lessened by the fact 
that their standpoint has necessarily been the official one for the whole 
of their period of office. Perhaps, too, it is not unjust to remember 
that a change of fiscal policy would cause endless confusion and 
enormously increased work. 

It is to be feared that by no possibility will they be able to explain 
away the unfortunate fact that our manufactured exports to foreign 
countries, even when coal and other raw materials are included, show 
a great and increasing shrinkage. 

Is there, then, no justification for the inquiry demanded ? 

The violence with which the so-called Free Traders oppose an 
inquiry, and the vituperation in which they indulge, is in itself 
prima facie evidence that they are apprehensive of the result and 
lack the material to support their pet theories. 

No one with any sense of responsibility can approach the subject 
with a light heart; the problem is too abstruse and the issues are 
too vital; but since the fiscal question has been raised and must be 
dealt with, every one should study the subject and endeavour to form 
an independent opinion upon it. No one who has watched Mr. 
Chamberlain’s career, and has a just appreciation of his extraordinarily 
acute perceptions, imagines that he will ride for a fall by giving his 
opponents at the next election the well-nigh irresistible catch-vote 
ery of a big versus little loaf. No one who has the true welfare of the 
Empire at heart desires a hasty verdict on this all-important question. 

It appears to be accepted as certain, by the party out of power, 
that a general election is imminent. Why? What is there to 
prevent the Government from remaining in office, and the Cabinet 
from acting as a united Cabinet, because certain of its members hold 
different views upon the fiscal policy, so long as the next Budget is 
framed upon the lines of that of the current year? Until it is 
proposed to alter the incidence of taxation there is nothing more in 
being than an inquiry, and it would be of immense value to the 
nation if at least another year of education were allowed to pass 
before it is called upon to pronounce its verdict. After definite 
conclusions as to the line of policy are arrived at, assuming that the 
inquiry should point to the advisability of a change, it will take an 
immense amount of time and labour to determine the direction and 
extent of the alterations in the system of tariffs. 
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It is imperative in any change to guard against the food of the 
dock labourer and a vast number of persons connected with the 
mercantile marine becoming dearer. The great carrying trade 
must be fostered, and if an increased revenue is required it must be 
obtained from other sources. Certain articles of luxury like the 
private motor-car might be made to contribute. The consequences 
of any change must be far-reaching, but the effects may be tested 
by a limited application of reformed tariffs, and no drastic departure 
from existing conditions need be made. The Colonies, whilst they 
are no doubt in a hurry, would be satisfied with moderate steps 
tending towards a unification of their and our interests. The first 
move in the direction of establishing a closer commercial connection 
has been taken by them, and now is the time to lay the foundation 
of a union which experience on a small scale may teach us to com- 
plete on a large scale. To reject the overtures of the Colonies, on 
account of a squeamish fear as to what foreigners may do, is to court 
deliberately tbat difference of opinion and of policy which will, in all 
but a nominal sense, render the British Empire an aggregation of 
territorial possessions with a tendency rather to drift gradually asunder 
than to become welded by the strongest and most durable of all 
bonds—mutual interest. , 

It is possible that the adoption of a protective policy by Great 
Britain would operate in the direction of general free trade. The 
‘open door’ for imports has undoubtedly caused other nations 
to close their doors to us, and a system based upon reciprocal 
exchange of commodities would, it is highly probable, lead to 
freer trade the world over. The very existence of the nation 
depends upon its business being managed upon sound lines, and 
sound lines involve a change of policy and method from time to 
time to suit altered circumstances. It would be as ridiculous to use 
Nelson’s wooden ships in naval battles to-day, or to expect sixteenth- 
century armour to resist modern bullets, as it would be to leave our 
commercial armament out of date and perhaps in a state of rapid 
decay. Whatever the outcome, when the great question is finally 
settled at the polls, we should all be grateful to the man who at the 
highest point in his career ventures all for what he believes to be 
the welfare of the Empire. 

LIONEL PHILLIPS, 
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III 


1, THE DETAILED QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED BY STATISTICAL 
INQUIRY 


Ir is often said that statistics can be made to prove anything. 
They can also be used so as to prove nothing. In the controversy 
that has arisen out of Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal proposals, they have 
been used abundantly in both these unprofitable ways. In the one 
ease the inquirers err because they have settled beforehand the main 
conclusion which they wish the figures to teach. In the other, they 
err because they have not settled beforehand, with any precision, 
what they desire to learn. In order to elicit from a complicated 
mass of statistics any general and authoritative conclusions of use in 
practical politics, we must first arrange in some logical and orderly 
manner the various points with regard to which we consider that 
information is necessary. The value of the answer will be in pro- 
portion to the pertinence of our questions. 

The questions which I propose to discuss in the present article 
have no direct bearing on the details of the new departure which 
Mr. Chamberlain advocates. They deal merely with the economic 
condition of this country, which daily forms the subject of so many 
contradictory estimates; and with regard to which it is essential 
that we should come to some settled conclusion, before we can 
decide whether or no any new departure is necessary. 

The principal questions which I propose to discuss are these :— 

(1) This country having been in a state of continuous economic 
growth ever since the first introduction of steam power: and the 
growth having, after the adoption of free trade, proceeded ‘ by leaps 
and bounds’ for a period of forty years, is there any reason for 
supposing that, under present conditions, our progress has reached 
-its limits, and is threatening to decline? 

(2) Official statistics encouraging, as they notoriously do, the 
primé facie impression that our wealth is still increasing, is this 
impression illusory’? Does an analysis of the figures destroy, or op 
the contrary confirm, it ? 
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(3) How is the continued growth of the amount assessed to 
income-tax accounted for ? 

(4) Is any part of it capital spent as income? Is there any 
truth whatever in the theory, now so popular, that the excess of 
imports over exports is really paid out of capital, and that what 
seems to be an index of our prosperity is a record of our incipient 
ruin ? 

(5) What, substantially, is the truth about our export trade? 
During the past fifteen years or more, what great industries, or great 
groups of small industries, show an export trade which is stationary, 
which is dwindling, or which is increasing ? 

(6) What proportion, as related to our national wealth, does our 
external trade bear to our internal? How far do we depend on the 
former for the primary necessaries of existence, and the raw 
materials of our industries ? 

(7) What light on our external trade and its value is thrown by 
the number of persons employed in our various industries, or 
by any recent changes that have taken place in this respect ? 

(8) Does our condition as indicated by the wealth of the people 
as a whole show that, when compared with our condition at previous 
periods, our wealth is continuing to increase ina satisfactory manner, 
and that no new factors have of late entered into the situation, which 
are calculated to alarm us with regard to the near future? Or do 


the facts of our present condition lead us to an opposite conclusion, 
and force us to recognise that, as the circumstances of the world 
change, we, if we are to maintain our position, must make certain 
changes also ? 


2. THe GRowTH OF ASSESSED INCOME DURING THE PAST 
Ten YEARS 


Any one who, after reading the assertions, now so frequent, that 
the wealth of this country has already begun to decline, should, for 
the first time, turn to the official record of the amount that has been 
assessed to income-tax during the past ten years would open his eyes 
in astonishment; for, apart from a sharp depression, from which 
there was a rapid recovery, he would find the record to be one of 
continuous and startling increase. The amount of incomes reviewed 
by the Inland Revenue Department for purposes of income-tax was 
in 1891 678,000,000/. In 1896 it was 704,000,000/. : and in 1901 it 
was 833,000,000/. For the last six years the increase has been un- 
broken. How can the pessimist explain these facts away? He does 
so mainly by maintaining that what seems to be a growth of income, 
and is doubtless taxed as such, is really an increasingly reckless 
throwing away of capital. Before we attend farther to this some- 
what crude explanation, let us see what light is thrown on the facts 
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in question by such analyses of them as are comprised in the 
official statistics. 

It will be enough for our purpose to take the two extreme years 
—1891 and 1901. The total income for the latter year exceeds that 
of the former—or appears to exceed it—by 155,000,000/. By the 
growth, real or apparent, of what kinds of individual incomes is this 
vast aggregate growth, real or apparent, accounted for? 

The agricultural income—the landlord’s and the farmer’s combined 
—has not increased at all. It has decreased by 7,000,000/., but the 
deficit thus caused is counterbalanced by an increase of the same 
amount in the incomes derived from the supply of gas and water; 
so the sum which we have still to account for remains at the original 
figure—that is to say, 155,000,000/. Of this nominal increase, how- 
ever, there are three items which must be struck out at once, as 
representing no real increase in the economic productivity of the 
country. These are 2,000,000/. of increase in interest secured on 
the rates ; an increase of 5,000,000/. in the salaries of Government 
officials; and an increase of no less than 21,000,000/. in the 
salaries of the officials of corporations—making together a sum 
of 28,000,000/. By the deduction of this, then, the total sum 
that concerns us is reduced to 127,000,000/.: and this increase 
in our assessed incomes during the past ten years is almost entirely 
accounted for by an increase in incomes drawn from the four following 
sources : 

(1) the profits of home railways ; (2) railways and Government 
securities out of the United Kingdom; (3) the rent of houses; 
(4) the profits of trades, industries, and professions. The increase 
in the first class of income has been 4,000,000/.; in the second 
5,000,000/.; in the third 35,000,000/.; and in the fourth 
80,000,0001.! 

But before dealing with these sums further, as indices of the 
reality or extent of our recent national progress, we must compare 
this percentage of growth with the accompanying growth of the 
population ; for it is obvious that a nation is economically increasing 
in prosperity only in the degree to which its wealth increases more 
than its numbers. 

Let us begin, then, by taking the increase in the first two of the 
four classes of income that were just now particularised. Between 
the dates with which we are here concerned—namely, 1891 and 1901 
—the population increased from 37,000,000 to 41,000,000. The 
profits of the home railways increased in a proportion almost identi- 
ca), from something over 36,000,000/. to something over 40,000,000/. 
In other words, the total profits, and the increase, have amounted 
during the past ten years to 1/. per head, year by year, of the popula- 


} Mines, iron-works, and quarries are added in this estimate to ‘ Businesses, 
Professions, &c. not otherwise detailed.' See Statistical Abstract, p. 55. 
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tion ; whilst the increase from railways abroad ard the other foreign 
securities exhibits an increase which is slightly, but not much, less. 
If we take 37 in each case as the number with which we start, the 
population has increased by 4; the profits of home railways have 
increased by 4; and the foreign income referred to has increased by 
about 3. 

These figures would at first sight seem to indicate that in respect 
of our home railways and the foreign income in question, the wealth 
of the country had barely kept pace with the population, and there- 
fore exhibited no true increase atall. But the figures for the foreign 
income warrant no such conclusion ; for they stand, as we shall see 
presently, for a part of our foreign income only, separated from the 
rest by the mere technicalities of assessment ; whilst the lesson of 
the home railways is very different from what it appears to be. The 
working expenses in proportion to the gross receipts have risen from 
55 to 64 per cent., whereas the profits have risen only in the propor- 
tion of 37 to 41; but the gross receipts from passenger traffic have 
risen from 37 to 48 ; those from goods traffic have risen from 37 to 
45; whilst the number of passengers has risen from 37 to 54; and 
the tonnage of goods carried from 37 to 50. Thus the percentage 
of increase in the tonnage of goods carried has been more than treble 
the percentage of the increase in the number of the population ; and 
the percentage of increase in the number of persons travelling has 
been more than four times the percentage of increase in the number 
of the population. These last facts are those that really concern us 
here ; and considered in the light of these, the history of our home 
railways during the last ten years, instead of offering any evidence 
of economic stagnation or decline, shows, so far as it is an indication 
of the state of affairs generally, that the country is still in process of 
vigorous economic growth. 

Let us next consider the increase in the rental of houses. This 
tells, on a very much magnified scale, a tale in consonance with that 
told by the railways. A certain part of this increase is no doubt due 
toa rise in the rent of unchanged accommodation, caused by the , 
pressure of population at certain crowded centres; but, as Mr. Charles 
Booth has shown in the case of London, a large part is due to the 
fact that increasing house-room has been provided for a given number 
of people ; and also to the fact that in general the character of the 
accommodation has improved. The people, in fact, have become able 
to pay for better houses.’ 

And now we come to what is really our central problem—namely, 
the increase in the income from professions, trades, and industries ; 
for the entire source of our progress, such as it is, is here; and the 
growth of our railway traffic, and the improvement and multi- 


* The houses have increased by 14 per cent., whilst the population has increased 
by 12 per cent. The average rent per house has risen from 20/. 8s. to 214. 
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plication of houses are significant only because they are subsidiary 
to this increase or result from it. If we look back over the past ten 
years—and the same thing holds good if we carry our survey farther— 
we shall find that the incomes from professions, trades, and business, 
which figure in the official returns as a lump sum almost unanalysed, 
is the sole variant of importance in the total assessed to Income-tax. 
When between the years 1893 and 1895 this total fell from 
679,000,000/. to 657,000,000/.—that is to say, by 22,000,000/.— 
this class of income fell by almost exactly the same sum. When 
the total, two years later, had risen to 704,000,000/. this class of 
income was responsible for four-fifths of the rise. Its amount is 
seven times that of the agricultural rental of the kingdom; and if 
we wish to understand our actual economic condition, it is in this 
part of the incomes assessed to Income-tax that we shall find our 
most important clue. 


3. Our CHIEF PRODUCTIVE INDUSTRIES AND OUR EXPORTS 
OF BRITISH PRODUCE 


The increase; in this income, during the past ten years, has, as we 
have seen, been 80,000,000. In 1891 the total was 286,000,000/., 
and in 1901 366,000,000/. 

During that period, let us once more observe, the population 
increased from 37 millions to 41 millions. The income now referred 
to, when reduced to comparable figures, increased in the proportion 
of 37 to 47. The population increased by 4; the income increased 
by 10. The percentage of increase in income, therefore, is more 
than double that of the population. To what precise causes, then, 
is the increase in income due ? 

In order to understand this, we must, before we deal with the 
increase, consider the sources of the income taken as a whole. 
A part of it, as we shall see presently, comes from abroad ; but 
the bulk of it is due to two processes which take place in this 
country. These are the making of goods, or the extraction of 
materials from the ground; and the conveying of goods from the 
place of production to the consumer. Both processes are necessary 
in order to give them a marketable value; but the former is the 
foundation of the latter, and the vicissitudes of the latter depend 
upon it. Let us see then what, in the order of their present 
importance, are the main wealth-producing occupations which are 
at present prosecuted in this country. 

One of the great difficulties which the statistician encounters in 
dealing with the general questions with which we are now con- 
cerned consists in the fact that with regard to our home trade, or 
our home-consumed home products, there is no series of official or 
other returns which will give us direct information as to the 
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value of each industry. We are therefore driven to approach 
our subject indirectly, and must content ourselves with broad 
results, which, as such, shall be substantially correct. 

The relative importance of the industries or occupations in 
question is shown by the number of persons engaged in each. 
We will therefore take the working male population as a whole, 
and, arranging the industries and occupations in certain comprehen- 
sive groups, see what proportion of the working population belongs 
to each. The working male population consists of 10 million 
persons: but from this number we must make certain very con- 
siderable deductions. We must deduct our soldiers and sailors, 
168,000; the civil servants of the Government, 171,000; and what 
in the census are described as professional persons,* beginning 
with priests and lawyers, and ending with the managers of ex- 
hibitions. The total of these is 311,000, and to these must be 
added 300,000 male domestic servants. In round numbers the 
total amounts to a million. Then, again, there are three important 
industries, with which we have dealt already, and which need not 
again engage us—namely, agriculture, the building trade, and 
the railways. Agriculture is declining; and for that reason alone 
it would not concern us now, as we are looking for the industries 
that have progressed: whilst our examination of the increase in 
the rental of houses, and in the profits of home railways, about 
neither of which is there any mystery, will enable us for the 
moment to set them both aside. We have thus disposed of three 
further groups of the male working population—the agricultural 
workers, who amount to 1,000,000; persons engaged in the 
building trade, who amount to another 1,900,000; and persons 
employed on the railways, who amount to 350,000. With these 
last, moreover, it will be well to group also the persons employed 
in road traffic, whose number is very nearly the same. Out of 
10 million workers, then, we have satisfactorily accounted for the 
following : 


Army, Navy, Civil Service, Professions, Domestic Servants . 1,000,000 
Agricultural workers . : . : : - 1,000,000 
Persons employed in construction of houses . - 1,000,000 
Persons employed in inland goods and passenger traffic. - 700,000 


We have thus 6,300,000 male workers left to deal with; and it 
is in what we may call the basic occupations of these that we must 
look for the primary clue to our economic condition and prospects. 

Of these six and a quarter millions of male workers, the larger 
part divides itself into a few easily recognisable groups: of which 


* There are 60,000 teachers, 54,000 lawyers, 53,000 clergymen, 33,000 doctors, 
20,000 actors, 13,000 journalists, 10,000 architects, and 42,000 persons who provide 
us with music and amusements. 
















the most important—are in the sense productive. 
first. 





Males employed in Productive Industries 















































some are at once seen to be distributive, whilst the others—for us 
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I give the latter 


Metal working, pig-iron, machine-making, engine-making, &c. 1,100,000 


Mines (coalminers numbering 600,000) . . 800,000 
Merchant-shipping (building ones manning mnt wharf, dock 

and clerical labour) . 540,000 
Textile industries . 500,000 
Manufacturers of dress (cailors, shounahens, hastens, &e. ) 315,000 


Manufacturers of food (biscuit-makers, jam-makers, bakers, &c.) 250,000 





Makers of furniture ‘ < - 230,000 
Producers of printed matter . ; . 149,000 
Makers of bricks and cement. 140,000 
Jewellers, workers in precious metals, Se. 130,000 
Chemical industries 100,000 
Leather goods 80,000 
General labourers (including 100, 000 meshaaied « 500,000 








Males employed in Distribution ( certain principal groups) 








Commercial clerks, &c. ‘ . . ‘ , . - 400,000 
Sellers of food in shope . ° . . ° - 860,000 
Purveyors of cooked food (inns, suse nts | bc). ° ° - 160,000 





Sellers of articles of dress 






100,000 






I mention this latter group merely to remind the reader how 
large a part the business of distribution plays in the economic 
process: and how large a part it contributes to the selling value 
of commodities. Commodities have, in fact, no realised value at all 
until, by means of appropriate distributing agencies, an electric 
contact, as it were, is formed between the commodity and the con- 
sumer. But the value contributed by the distributive process can 
be only a multiple of that due to the direct productive process. 
The productive industries are, therefore, the foundation of the 
national wealth: and we will, for the present, confine our attention 
to these. 

The reader will see from the table that has just been given that, 
apart from agriculture, the building-trade, and traffic by road and 
rail, our main national industries are metal-working—the greatest 
of all—employing 1,100,000 males ; mining, which employs 800,000 ; 
carriage of goods by sea (and connected industries), which employs 
540,000;* the textile industries, which employ 500,000; the 
making of clothes, boots &c., which employs 315,000; and the 
preparation of food products (biscuits, pickles, jams &c.), which 
employs 250,000; and it will be sufficient for our present purpose 
to keep these in view only. All these industries belong to that great 
group the profits of which, during the past ten years, have, as we 

* The reader will see that the conveyance of foreign goods, payment for which 


service comes from abroad, stands on a different footing, as a source of income, from 
the conveyance of goods at home. 
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have seen, risen by 80,000,000/., and in inquiring what has really 
taken place we have several marks to guide us. One of these is 
our knowledge of the total profits concerned—286,000,000/. for 1891, 
366,000,000/. for 1901, and the difference just mentioned between the 
two. Another is our knowledge of the total value (not the profits) 
of the home products exported at the two periods. In 1891 the 
value was 247,000,000/., in 1901 it was 280,000,000/. That is 
to say, there had been an increase of 33,000,000/. Before we 
consider farther how the 80,000,000/. is to be accounted for, let us 
deal with the smaller increment—namely, that in the exports—and 
ask to the expansion of what industries it is due. 

In the year 1891, of exports amounting to 247,000,000/. the 
incomparably largest item consisted of textile goods. The value of 
these amounted to between 80,000,000. and 90,000,000/.; whilst 
some fifty other articles of export, which we cannot here deal with 
separately, made up in small sums a similar total. Next to these 
items in magnitude came metals and manufactured metal goods, 
the total value of which was about 50,000,000/.; the metals 
amounting to 32,000,000/. and manufactured metal goods, such 
as machinery, amounting to 17,000,000/. And now, before going 
farther, let me point out the following fact. The exports of textiles, 
of miscellaneous goods, and of metals, together made up, in the 
year 1891, 212,000,000/. out of a total of 247,000,000/. Throughout 
the past ten years our exports of these great classes of commodities 
have been practically stationary. Some of the lesser trades have 
declined, some increased; but their general value exhibits no 
appreciable difference. They give us an export value for 1901 of 
about 212,000,000/., just as they did ten years before; and if it 
were not for certain industries outside these, our export trade would 
be stagnant, or relatively to the population it would be diminishing. 
The growing industries in question can be identified without much 
trouble. They are these—coal, machinery, provisions, ships.° 





Exports in 1891 Exports in 1901 Increase 





£ £ ! £ 
Machinery . . ‘ ° 17,000,000 27,000,000 10,000,000 
| Coal . ° ° ° ° 16,000,000 28,000,000 12,000,000 
| Provisions . ‘ ‘ 8,000,000 12,000,000 | 4,000,000 
| Ships . “ ‘ : ‘ 6,000,000 9,000,000 4,000,000 








46,000,000 76,000,000 | 30,000,000 





The whole ten years’ increase in our export trade is, with the 
exception of about 3,000,000/., thus made up by the increase of the 


5 The carelessness with which statistics are handled in newspaper controversy is 
shown by the fact that many writers strike out ships as an item of income altogether, 
because they were not included in the earlier returns. But by reference to the 
tonnage of the ships built daring previous years it is easy to get at an approximate 
estimate of their value. 
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exports of the-e four groups of commodities. And yet there is an 
increase of 80,000,000/. in the profits of business and industries, of 
which the increase in our export trade will account for 34,000,000/. 
—the gross amount of the increase—but only for so much of that 
as may be held to represent profits. Let us put this down as 
a half—we will say 17,000,000/. We still have a total increase of 
63,000,000/. to explain. 

The ordinary financial alarmist will probably step in here, and 
offer us the aid of his supposition of a squandering of our national 
capital. We will consider his supposition presently, in a somewhat 
different connection. We shall find, however, that here at all events 
there is no need to adopt it. There are two other sources of increase, 
besides our foreign trade, in which an explanation of the 63,000,000/. 
may be found. One of these is the growth of home production for 
home consumption. The other is the growth of a very large income 
derived from industrial enterprises out of the United Kingdom, 
other than those classed separately in the official returns. Two 
items alone in our production for the home market will explain 
a large part of the total with which we have to deal. One is an 
increase of 10,000,000/. in the gross receipts from the shipping 
industry, to which we shall recur presently. The other is an increase 
in the coal consumed in this country,® the value of which at the 
pit’s mouth was in 1901 26,000,000/., and the selling price of which 
would be at least 52,000,000/. It is perfectly obvious that the mere 
growth of the population must have necessitated an increase of 
production in each of the other great industries, and swollen the 
profits derived from them; whilst the profits of the distributive 
businesses and professions, which may be assured to have increased 
proportionately, will supply us with an explan jion of whatever may 
remain to be explained. We shall be able to see this more clearly, 
and in greater detail, when we consider the question of our imports, 
which has caused many persons so much needless alarm. 


4, AMOUNT AND GROWTH OF OUR ImMpoRTS. THE COMMODITIES 
OF WHICH THEY CONSIST 


The ordinary alarmist of to-day finds in our official returns a 
series of figures which shows him that for a long time past the value 
of the goods exported by us is very much less than the value of 
those which we import ; and arguing with perfect accuracy that the 
goods which we import must be paid for with something somehow, 
and that ultimately goods are paid for by goods of an equal value, 
or else by services rendered, he concludes that since we render 


* The coal consumed at home was worth 58,000,0007. in 1891, and 84,000,000/. in 
1901. 
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foreign nations no services, as far as he can see; and since they will 
only take from us goods of much smaller total value than those with 
which they supply us, we must be making the difference up either 
by actual payments in coin, or by parting with our commercial 
interests at home and more especially abroad. According to this 
theory we have actually been spending out of capital a sum which 
has, each year during the past ten years, been considerably over 
125,000,000. ; and in 1901 had risen to 174,000,000/. 

But those who argue in this way forget one or other, or all, of 
the four following things. In addition to our exports there are four 
other sources from which the balance due on the excess of imports 
may be paid. We have only to inquire whether they will give us 
a sum sufficient for the purpose. The sources exist. These four 
sources are the freightage of our foreign trade; the investments 
abroad, specially scheduled in the official returns, and consisting 
mainly of foreign railway stock and government securities: the 
farther income from abroad which arises from mines, manufactures, 
and enterprises of all kinds in all parts of the world, and is received 
and spent by persons resident in the United Kingdom; and the 
sums spent in this country by the growing number of foreign 
visitors. ; 

It is estimated that in France the general travelling public, and 
the winter residents in the south, spend annually about 15,000,000/. 
We may assume therefore that there will in our own country like- 
wise be a very considerable income derived from a similar source. 
The income from foreign enterprises, not specified as such in the 
published official returns, is said to amount to something like 
45,000,000/. The income from foreign sources, specially entered as 
such, is seen by the official returns for 1901 to amount to, in round 
numbers, 52,000,000/., an amount just equal to the agricultural 
rental of the kingdom. These last two items amount, on the lowest 
computation, to a total income of over 90,000,000/ : whilst if we 
add, conjecturally, 10,000,000/. on account of our foreign visitors, 
we have an income from foreign sources of 100,000,000/. 

It remains for us to consider the income which this country 
derives from its shipping industry, as the great ocean-carrier of the 
world. This is estimated to be some 90,000,000/. a year; and when 
we consider what our shipping industry is, it will be seen that the 
above has in it nothing to surprise us. The coal industry, which 
employs 600,000 persons, annually produces coal which at the 
pits’ mouth is worth 100,000,000/. The textile industries, which 
employ 500,000 persons, export goods to the value of 80,000,000/. 
The shipping industry, directly or indirectly, employs no fewer than 
540,000 persons—those who build and repair the ships; who build 
and repair the docks, wharves, and harbours ; who man the ships; 
who load and unload them; whilst the fixed capital represented 

Vor, LIV—No, 319 DD 
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by the ships alone cannot be less than 420,000,000/., to which must 
be added the capital represented by docks and harbours. 

Thus there comes into, and belongs to, this country an income 
amounting to more than 190,000,000/., part of which arises from 
enterprises in other countries and can therefore purchase imports 
without entailing any exports from our own shores in return for 
them; and part of which makes no show in the records of our 
foreign trade, because, as these records are at present compiled, 
it is lost in them. This income, at the low estimate here given 
on it, is more than sufficient to account for an excess of imports 
over exports, which amounted in 1901 to 174,000,000/. There is 
no need to invoke the supposition that we are year by year spending 
so much of our capital. 

If anyone (like Mr. Seddon) still clings to this idea, let him do 
something which he has probably never thought of doing. Let him 
analyse our multifarious imports, and see of what they consist. In 
1901 their value amounted to about 450,000,000/. As entered 
alphabetically in the Statistical Abstract they at first sight seem 
puzzling enough; but nine-tenths of them at all events will be 
found on a little inspection to be separable into a few distinct and 
intelligible groups. Of the 450,000,000/., incomparably the largest 
item is food, which amounted for the year in question to 200,000,000. 
Next to this comes a variety of raw materials, partially manufactured 
materials, or materials used in various industrial processes. The 
total value of these was 170,000,000/.”. Of the remaining 80,000,000/., 
about 65,000,000/. was accounted for by five chief classes of goods: 
tobacco 5,000,000/. ; oil, candles, and matches 7,000,000/. ; machinery, 
rails, girders, &c. made of iron or steel, 8,000,000. ; ornamental 
goods, china, pictures, picture-frames, toys, clocks, watches, &c., 
9,000,000/.; and last, but not least, dress—most of it naturally 
feminine—the value of which was 35,000,000/. In other words, if 
we deduct from the total imports, the 170,000,000/. represented by 
raw materials and 8,000,000/. by raile, steel girders, &c., used in 
works of construction, we have a remaining total of 273,000,000/., of 
which 200,000,000/. is represented by food, 35,000,000/. by dress, 
and 14,000,000/. by fancy goods and tobacco. 

What part of all this do our alarmists suppose is paid for out of 
capital, not income, and by what classes of persons? We may 
safely say that our hypothetical prodigals do not squander their 
means on raw cotton, pig-iron, india-rubber, and lubricating oils, or 


7 The chief raw materials are: cotton and wool 62,000,0007., metals 30,000,000/., 
timber 21,000,0007. Since 1891 our importations of timber have risen from 13,000,000/. 
to 21,000,0007., of metals from 26,000,0002. to 30,000,0002 , of paper (partially manu- 
factured) from 5,000,000/. to 8,000,000/., and of leather and hides from 5,000,000/. to 
9,000,0007. The value of food imported has risen by 30,000,0007. The imports of 
cotton and wool have declined, 
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even on steel girders; nor can we suppose that any large number of 
persons has been steadily selling stocks and shares in America in 
order to pay for American corn and bacon. At all periods there 
have been men who have gallantly ruined themselves for the sake of 
supplying beauty with appropriate dresses and ornaments; but it is 
not conceivable that the British nation as a whole is annually getting 
rid of more than 40,000,000/. of its capital, in order that its wives 
and daughters may wear silk gowns, furs, artificial flowers and lockets.® 
In short, the theory of the alarmist that the excess of imports over 
exports is paid for in this country by a constant drain on our capital, 
has only to be analysed to show that it is absurd in itself; whilst 
our income from the shipping trade, and various foreign sources, shows 
that, besides being absurd, it is altogether superfluous. I have 
not, however, given the reader the above account of our imports 
in order to dirpose again of a theory that had been disposed 
of already. I have given it in order to draw from it yet more 
important conclusions. 


5. THe Imports AND HoME INDUSTRIES ON WHICH ALL OUR 
WEALTH DEPENDS—PRESENT CONDITION OF THESE 


Some ten or twelve years ago various estimates were made of 
the total income of the United Kingdom. They were made inde- 
pendently, and the results of all were in substantial agreement. 
The income of the country then was about 1,300,000,000/. It 
could probably be shown that, if we understand income in the same 
sense, the income of the country now is more than 1,600,000,000l. 
I do not insist on these figures. I mention them only in order to 
show the reader that during a period which is represented by alarmists 
as the beginning of our commercial decline, there has undoubtedly 
been an enormous increase in our gross national income and a general 
diffusion of wealth amongst all classes, with the sole exception of 
the more or less submerged residuum. That such is the case, as we 
have already seen, is evidenced by the remarkable increase in the 
number and value of houses, and a more than corresponding increase 
in the traffic on our home railways. In the face of all this, then, the 
reader will exclaim once more, Is it possible that such general pro- 
gress can co-exist with a general decline, or even with any indication 
that a general decline is imminent ? 

In order to answer this question there are certain facts to be 
considered, which, though they have been touched upon by implica- 
tion in certain of our preceding observations, have not yet been 
directly dealt with. 

* Imported silks amount to 13,000,0007., artificial flowers to 1,200,000/., furs to 
3,000,000. 
pDDd2 
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We started our inquiry with an examination of that portion of 
the national income which is made up of incomes exceeding 1501. 
We must now consider the whole. Let us suppose that a foreigner 
buys a house in England with large gardens, requiring twenty 
gardeners, each of whom receives 50/. a year. The employer thus 
spends 10001. a year on his garden, which duly figures in the returns 
of incomes assessed to income-tax. The twenty gardeners, between 
them, have an income of 1000. a year also. Thus the 10001. of 
assessed income means twice that amount of national income. Again, 
the assessed income of railways is 40,000,000/.; but this sum 
implies the payment to the various workers on the railways of 
67,000,000. Thus the 40,000,000/. of assessed incomes from 
railways means a national income of 107,000,000/. But there are 
certain kinds of assessed incomes the implications of which are 
very much more extensive. For every 1,000,000/. of profits in the 
production of raw materials, such as iron, another 1,000,000/. will be 
derived from the business of working them up; this will involve a 
corresponding wage-income for the employees, and then will follow 
the profits of distribution, and yet another wage income as its con- 
comitant. Thus 1,000,000/. of profits from what we may call the 
parent industry may mean a national income of four or five times 
that amount. That is to say, in proportion to the industrial 
efficiency of a country, each of the great root-industries fructifies 
into a number of others, or forms a foundation on which others are 
built up like a tower. Thus these root-industries, though they do 
not produce more than a fraction of the wealth of a country, con- 
stitute the units which the other industries multiply, or provide the 
areas on which the other industries are built; and hence follows a 
result not generally recognised. In proportion as these root- 
industries contract, they imply and necessitate a national loss 
incomparably greater than that which they directly suffer them- 
selves. A loss of 1,000,000/. of profits in the production of iron 
may well imply a loss of 4,000,000/. of national income. And now 
turning back to the national income as a whole, again assuming it 
to be approximately 1,600,000,000/., and making certain deductions 
on account of the expenses of government, and income from foreign 
sources, which will reduce the total to about 1,300,000,000/, we can 
easily see that an income, consisting of business profits, though it 
might not amount to more than 250,000,000/., might carry on its 
shoulders the fortunes of all the rest. If then we suppose a country 
with a certain number of root-industries based on its own raw products, 
such a country, if possessed of sufficient manufacturing energy, might 
increase its wealth indefinitely without any external trade. But in 
order that this may take place, two things are necessary, namely 
food and raw materials. Food and raw materials are, in fact, the 
foundations on which industry and genius build up the fabric of 
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wealth, story after story, like a New York sky-scraper. The 
dimensions of the sky-scraper are, however, strictly conditioned by 
the extent and the solidity of the foundations. Ifa foot of the latter 
gives way. a hundred feet of wall may give way along with it. 

Now the case with regard to our own country is this. Of the 
food and the raw materials, which are the foundations of our 
industrial sky-scraper, a part only, and a part that is constantly 
decreasing, is produced within our borders. Our wealth, in fact, 
resembles an Eiffel tower, which rises in this country on four 
enormous legs ; but though the tower is in one sense a purely British 
erection, one of its four legs only rests upon British soil. One of 
them straddles across the Atlantic and finds its footing in America ; 
another in Europe and Asia; and another is buoyed up by a 
multitude of ships at sea. This is the great lesson which an analysis 
of our imports teaches us. Four-fifths of our imports in 1901 con- 
sisted of food and raw materials; the former, as we have seen, 
amounting to 200,000,000/., and the latter to 170,000,000/., out of 
a total of 450,000,000/.; and any great and permanent reduction 
in these would mean to this country a loss of national income not 
of its own amount only, but of that amount multiplied by three, 
or four, or five. In the case of food this is specially obvious. The 
production of manufacturing wealth, man for man, has been trebled 
by invention and science during the past hundred years. Where a 
thousand men in the year 1800 would have produced products to 
the value of 100,000/., they would produce products to the value of 
300,000/., now; but in neither case could they produce anything 
without food, which in each case would come, we will say, to 30/. a 
man, or 30,0001. for the whole number. If then the supply of food 
were diminished by one tenth, which would mean that one tenth of 
the men could no longer perform their work, the loss involved 
would be not only the 3000/. which, if food were attainable, would 
have been spent by these hundred men in food: but it would mean 
the loss of the values which they would have otherwise produced—a 
loss in the first case of 10,000/., and in the second case of 30,0001, 
In fact, the greater the progress a country makes in its secondary 
industries, the greater is the loss entailed by a contraction of its 
root-industries, or of the imported supply of those commodities— 
food and raw materials—which root-industries produce elsewhere. 
Now the peculiar economic feature of this country is that its supply 
of the first of these two commodities, namely food, is, to a degree 
unexampled in the history of nations, and to a degree steadily 
increasing, drawn, by the necessities of the case, from soils beyond our 
borders; and the same observation is, with the exception of coal, 
becoming constantly more applicable to us with regard to our raw 
materials: and our power of securing these fundamental supplies 
depends primarily, with the one exception of coal, on our exports 
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of manufactured articles and our services as ocean carriers. Let 
me commend, therefore, to the reader’s attention the three following 
considerations. 

(1) Between the years 1891 and 1901 our exports, having fallen 
for several years, and then begun to rapidly rise again, were at the 
end of this period greater than what they were at the beginning by 
33,000,000/. only, of which more than a third was due to exported 
coal. The only other exports of importance were machinery, ships, 
and manufactured provisions. The great staple industries of the 
country have simply remained stationary: and the great mass of 
miscellaneous smaller industries of which many have increased and 
many declined,’ has as a whole remained stationary also. 

(2) If we add together the exports of 1901, 280,000,000/., and 
the shipping income, 90,000,000/., the total but just balances the 
imports of food and raw materials—200,000,000/. for the one and 
170,000,000/. for the other. If it had not been for the foreign income 
there would actually have been a balance against us of some 
80,000,0002. 

(3) The foreign income, which goes to swell the total assessed to 
income-tax, means, as an element in the national income, double its 
assessed amount ; and forms, approximately, one eighth of the total. 
Thus the source of yet another part of our prosperity lies beyond 
our own borders. 

The above facts will show the truth of both of the two opposite 
views which are now being put before us with regard to our economic 
condition. They will show, on the one hand, that our apparent 
prosperity is in a certain sense real; that our income continues to 
grow, and that we are not living on our capital. They will show, on 
the other hand, that though the fabric of our income may be rising, 
the foundations on which :the fabric rests are not increasing in 
solidity proportionately to the superstructure they carry; and that 
the fuller our recognition may be of the magnitude and growth of 
the superstructure, the more incumbent it may be on us to re- 
examine and solidify the foundations. 

W. H. MALLocK. 


* This fact explains the conflicting views which business men take of the existing 
situation. The smaller industries supply us with any number of conflicting data, the 
general significance of which can only be arrived at by taking them all together. 





THE RESOURCES OF SOUTH AFRICA 


So little is known, even at the present day, as to the vast resources 
of the country which has recently cost England so much blood and 
so large an amount of treasure to conquer and retain, that I feel 
justified in attempting to give some idea of the present and pro- 
spective value of South Africa, both in regard to its mineral wealth 
and also to its agricultural possibilities. On entering upon the task 
of describing either the wealth which is in process of development, 
or that which is known to exist but which still awaits the capital, 
intelligence, and, above all, the labour, absolutely necessary to make 
it available, one is puzzled to know where to begin. 

But there is no doubt that the discovery of diamonds on the 
banks of the Vaal, in 1867, was the first of a series of events which 
has raised South Africa from the position of a veritable Cinderella 
amongst the British possessions to that of one of the wealthiest and 
most important portions of the Empire. It will be well, therefore, to 
begin with some account of those wonderful mines which have created 
Kimberley, with its large population, and have even furnished 
means for the erection of some grand mansions in Park Lane. 

The early history of the diamond industry is a somewhat 
romantic one, but it has been often told and has been used as 
material for many works of fiction based on fact. At first, diamonds 
were found only in the bed and on the banks of the Vaal River. 
But within a couple of years of the first discovery the ‘ New Rush’ 
was found and worked; other diamond deposits came to light; and 
to-day there is no longer any fear of the supply failing, or of the 
mines being worked out. The real difficulty is, so to control the 
output that diamonds shall not become a drug in the markets of the 
world and the price shall not be so reduced as to make the mines 
unprofitable. 

The extent of diamondiferous country is now known to be very 
great. There are the Jagersfontein mine, in the south-western part 
of the Orange River Colony, which has been worked to a considerable 
extent ; the Lace mine, near Kroonstadt, in the same colony, and the 
Premier mine, in the Transvaal, not far from Johannesburg. The 
finding of diamonds from time to time in the eastern part also of 
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the Orange River Colony, and in Basutoland, shows that the deposits 
are spread over an immense area of country. 

The mines in the neighbourhood of Kimberley are, as is well 
known, worked by one company, the renowned De Beers; the 
amalgamation of all interests in these mines having been effected by 
the late Right Hon. C. J. Rhodes. The only independent diggers left 
are those working on the Vaal River at Klipdam and its vicinity. 
These men are known as ‘ River Diggers,’ and from time to time 
make good finds, always succeeding in earning a sufficient livelihood. 
The number of stones found by them is not, however, large enough to 
have any serious effect upon the diamond market. It may be 
assumed that there is no room for any further development of the 
industry, as the opening of new mines, with anything like a large 
output, would mean a reduction in price. The average value of the 
diamonds exported during the last four years may be taken as four 
millions annually. This, it is estimated, represents the quantity 
which can be absorbed by the world without unduly depreciating 
the price. It seems almost incredible that articles so indestructible 
as diamonds should maintain their value in the face of the large 
quantities thrown upon the market annually. The value of the 
industry, to the colonies in which the mines are situated, consists, it 
need hardly be said, in the amount spent by the mining companies 
and diggers in the country. This must be very large, as it amounts, 
roughly speaking, to about 75 per cent. of the total value of the out- 
put. There is at present no export tax on diamonds. In con- 
sequence there is a very strong feeling in the colony that in some 
way the industry should be made to contribute more largely to the 
general revenue than it at present does by indirect taxation. This, 
however, is a question affecting only the people of the South African 
Colonies, who may be trusted to look after their own interests. 

Leaving the diamonds, which have done so much for South 
Africa in the past, we come to the next great source of wealth, 
namely, gold. This differs from diamonds inasmuch as, although 
its value may depreciate or appreciate in proportion to the rise or 
fall in production, yet it has a permanent value which, except to 
financial experts, does not appear to vary; and there is no form of 
mineral wealth which has so strong an attraction, alike for capitalists 
and practical miners. The first actual discovery of gold in South 
Africa was made by a German traveller, Herr Karl Mauch, in the 
year 1866, although there had previously been rumours of the 
finding of alluvial gold in the district of Rustenburg. The district 
in which gold was discovered by Karl Mauch was that known as the 
Tati, on the river of that name. It was on the borders of the 
Matabele country and in those days very difficult to reach and 
dangerous to live in. Great efforts were made, however, by Sir 
John Swinburne and others to develop these gold deposits; but, 
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strangely enough, from that time to this, in spite of repeated 
attempts, these mines have been a failure; and work at Tati is now, 
I believe, suspended. Nevertheless, attention having once been 
called to the existence of gold in South Africa, a number of pro- 
specting parties were soon at work, and it was not long before 
gold, in quantities sometimes payable but more often not, was 
discovered in the north-eastern part of the Transvaal. It was not, 
however, until 1884 that the brothers Struben started the mining 
district of Witwatersrand, the development of which was destined 
within less than twenty years to change the whole history of South 
Africa ; to be the direct cause of the building of Johannesburg, the 
largest purely mining town in the world ; and finally to bring about 
the transfer to Great Britain of those extensive countries between 
the Limpopo and the Orange Rivers, which otherwise might, under 
a primitive form of Republican government, have gone on, forgotten 
by the outer world, for generations. 

In December 1885 the first battery (five stamps) was started. 
From this time the progress of these fields was extraordinarily rapid. 
It is needless for present purposes to trace it step by step. Suffice 
it to say that the total value of gold produced in the Transvaal in 
the year before the war amounted to sixteen millions forty-four 
thousand one hundred and thirty-five pounds (16,044,135/.). This 
was from the original Rand mines, stretching along the ridge 
known as the Witwatersrand for forty miles. Recent discoveries 
have made it fairly certain that the reefs extend for another thirty 
miles to the north-east in the Heidelberg district ; and, more recently 
still, the discovery has been announced of gold reefs in the Hoopstad 
district of the Orange River Colony, south of the Vaal River. Fears 
were expressed at one time that the exhaustion of the mines was 
within measurable distance and would occur before their real mission, 
namely that of stimulating and developing the agricultural and 
pastoral resources of the country, was accomplished. It is now 
fairly certain that the gold industry has a long life before it, and 
that even when the richer deposits are exhausted greater transport 
facilities and decreased cost of living—and therefore of labour—will 
enable the poorer deposits to be worked at a profit. There are 
several gold-bearing districts which have not been mentioned, such 
as the Marico, De Kaap, and Swaziland. But enough has been said 
to show the immense value of the gold mines of South Africa, both 
present and future. Rhodesia, with a present average production of 
15,000 ozs. per month, equal in value to 60,000/. monthly, has also 
to be taken into account. It is known that gold has been discovered 
in Northern Rhodesia, north of the Zambesi, but the accounts of the 
value of these deposits are too vague to justify anything beyond a 
reference to their existence at the present time. 

The timely discovery of coal, in various parts of South Africa, 
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has immensely facilitated the working of both the diamond and the 
gold mines. It was at one time supposed that the geological 
conditions forbade any hope of coal existing in a payable quantity ; 
and, as is the case with so many of our most valuable minerals, it 
was at length found under conditions totally different from those 
which accompany its presence in other countries. In the mines 
in Cape Colony where coal was first found the seams appear on the 
sides of those hills which have the table formation so peculiar to 
South Africa. It is not necessary to sink shafts, but headings are 
driven into the hill-sides, and such water as is found in the workings 
is got rid of by gravitation, the expense of pumping being thus 
saved, as well as the haulage, required in English pits to bring the 
coal to the surface. The seams of coal found in the Cape Colony 
are thin, and it would be difficult, if not impossible, to work them 
profitably were it not for these favourable conditions. 

It is not easy to define, with any approach to exactness, the 
extent of the coalfields. Outcrops of coal have been discovered at 
different points below the highest range of the Drakensberg, from 
the mines worked near Molteno on the Stormberg, to Natal and 
beyond, a distance of over 300 miles. But the most valuable 
coalfields have been discovered in very recent years in the Orange 
River Colony, the Transvaal, and Rhodesia, perhaps the most 
valuable of all being the Wankie fields, situated near the Zambesi. 
These fields have not as yet been worked, as the construction of 
the line from Bulawayo to the Zambesi Falls, which will develop 
them, is not yet sufficiently advanced. It is hoped, however, that 
when the line reaches the southern boundary of the fields a 
practically unlimited supply of coal will be available for the working 
of the Rhodesian gold mines and railway. In the Transvaal, the 
largest collieries at present working are those owned by Messrs. Lewis 
& Marks at Vereeniging, on the Vaal River. They have also a 
mine on the south bank of the river, in the Orange River Colony. 
There are extensive mines in the neighbourhood of Johannesburg, 
Brakpan, &c. The best coal in the Transvaal Colony is, however, 
found in the Middelburg district, some of the mines being close to 
the railway, between Pretoria and Lourengo Marques (Delagoa Bay) 

In Natal, coal-mining is one of the most important industries, 
the Dundee collieries being well known. In addition to the collieries 
within the colonial borders, it is now known that extensive seams 
of good coal exist near St. Lucia Bay, in Zululand. Altogether, it 
may be safely affirmed that there is sufficient coal in South Africa to 
last for many generations, and no fear need be entertained lest the 
working of the other mineral riches of the country should be 
hindered for want of the necessary supply of fuel. This industry 
alone can support a large population, both white and black, and it 
is one which will constantly grow and expand as time goes on. 
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The mention of coal naturally leads one to think of iron. 
In Natal, the Transvaal, and Northern Rhodesia, a vast quantity 
of iron ore is known to exist, and in all probability still greater 
quantities will be discovered when attention is directed to this 
special source of wealth. The importance of this will be realised 
when Mr. Carnegie’s recent warning as to the approaching 
exhaustion of the iron ore deposits in England and America is called 
to mind. It is a great thing to be able to reflect that when the 
gold mines are fully developed, or in course of years are exhausted, 
there remains so stable and indispensable an industry as the smelting 
and manufacture of iron to occupy the constantly increasing 
population of South Africa. For many years it has been well known 
that the natives in the Transvaal and in Northern Rhodesia manu- 
factured their own hoes from native iron, said to be of specially good 
quality. Efforts are now being made to utilise the large quantity of 
iron ore recently found in the Transvaal in close proximity to the 
coal measures of Middelburg. It is stated that limestone is found 
within a reasonable distance of the beds of iron ore, so that nothing 
but capital and labour would appear to be wanting to enable both 
the raw and finished product to be economically produced. 

After gold, coal, and iron, comes naturally copper, a metal in very 
great demand at the present day. Already the Cape Copper and 
Concordia mines in Namaqualand produce yearly about 26,000 tons 
of high-class ore, of the value, in 1900, of 363,000/. These mines 
employed in 1901 over 2,000 people, of whom 300 were whites. 
The great difficulty the copper mines have had to contend with has 
been the expense of transport from the mines to the coast, all ore, 
in the absence of a sufficient supply of fuel, having to be shipped at 
Port Nolloth, to be smelted in England. A light two-feet railway 
has been constructed by the company working the Ookiep mine, but 
it will shortly be necessary to supplement this by either building 
another line from Hondeklip Bay or by the taking over of the 
present line by the Government, increasing its capacity and 
extending it from Ookiep, the present terminus, in a north-easterly 
direction towards Pella, on the Orange River. It is confidently 
stated by persons who ought to have some knowledge of the subject 
that the whole country between these two points, namely Ookiep 
and Pella, is very rich in minerals, and that large deposits of copper 
ore are awaiting development. The tract in question is very short 
of water, and from any but a mining point of view is the poorest in 
Cape Colony. This, however, makes it all the more important that 
the resources it possesses should make up for those it does not; and, 
as its natural difficulties have been overcome by the Cape Copper 
Company, there seems no reason, provided that the copper is actually 
there, why other companies should not be equally successful. 
Copper occurs in the Transkeian territories at a place known as the 
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Insizwa ; bat, as nothing has been actually done, it remains doubtful 

whether the mine is sufficiently valuable to justify its being worked. 
Recently copper is reported to have been discovered at or near the 
Tati, by prospectors looking for gold reefs. But here again it is 
doubtful if a real lode has been struck; so far, it is believed that 
only ‘pockets’ have been found, interesting merely as indications. 
Very recently, however, a far more valuable discovery has been made 
of rich copper lodes in Northern Rhodesia, near the proposed line of 
the ‘ Cape-to-Cairo’ Railway, which is now being constructed, and 
which will, it is stated, reach the Victoria Falls some time during 
the present year. The future mines are said to be about 300 miles 
from this point, in the valley of the Kafue River, and it is under- 
stood that the Chartered Company intend to push on the line to 
develop this country as quickly as possible. A report has just been 
published to the effect that in addition to copper, silver, lead, zinc, 
and iron abound in this wonderfully endowed country. 

Tin has also been found, and, before the war, was worked to some 
extent in Swaziland. And at the present time of writing the dis- 
covery is announced of extensive tin lodes at a distance of sixteen 
miles from Capetown. The analysis of the ore, as given by the local 
papers, is very favourable, and it would appear that the only thing 
wanting to prove the value of the find is a trustworthy estimate of 
the size and extent of the lode or lodes. Should the information on 
this point be satisfactory, it would be difficult to over-estimate the 
value of the discovery. At the same time, a large deposit of ‘ kaolin,’ 
or china-clay, has been found, also in the neighbourhood of Cape- 
town. The gentleman who was asked to report upon this material, 
and who holds a high professional appointment here, states that the 
quantity available runs to hundreds of millions of tons—is indeed 
inexhaustible. It is considered that the value of kaolin at home is 
about 8/. per ton, and, although the demand is probably limited, 
still it must be looked upon as a valuable asset to the colony. 

Galena (lead and silver) mines exist in the Transvaal; one well- 
known mine in the western district has been worked a good many 
years back for local consumption, the lead having been used for the 
making of bullets for old-fashioned muzzle-loading rifles and elephant 
guns. Owing chiefly to transport difficulties, the mine has not been 
worked of late years. There are many other minerals found in 
South Africa, of less value perhaps than those already mentioned, 
but still of considerable importance in the aggregate. Amongst 
these is asbestos, found in large quantities in the north-western 
districts of Cape Colony. A company was formed to work and export 
this before the war, and considerable shipments were made at a 
remunerative price. Ido not know whether the company has re- 
sumed operations since the conclusion of peace. Crocidolite, which 
is a form of asbestos, is exported to some extent for the purpose of 
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being worked up into ornaments of different kinds, such as studs, 
knobs for canes, &c. It takes a fine polish and would be more 
valuable if not found in such quantity. A cobalt mine was long 
since discovered in the Transvaal and was worked for a time, but the 
demand for this mineral is very limited, and, the quantity sent to 
England having soon swamped the market, the mine was shut down. 
Mica is another mineral known to ‘exist, but, whether obtainable in 
sufficiently large sheets to make it a payable article of commerce, 
seems doubtful. Near Port Shepstone, on the coast of the colony of 
Natal, are extensive quarries of marble stated to be of very superior 
quality. Before the war, a company was in course of formation to 
work these quarries and ship the marble to England. Now that the 
war is over, this project will probably be revived, as a railway is now 
open from Port Shepstone to Durban, the port of shipment; and 
low freights would doubtless be charged in the absence at present of 
any bulky article of export to make up homeward cargoes. 

It may fairly be claimed for South Africa that no country in the 
world is richer in mineral wealth. But the bulk of this wealth is 
exhaustible, and the lesson taught by both ancient and modern history 
is that the real advantage to a country of possessing gold and 
diamond mines lies in the fact that their development leads to the 
development of the more permanent wealth contained in the soil, 
inexhaustible if properly treated. Having shown that the attraction 
to immigration and the stimulus to agricultural production exists, 
it is necessary to consider whether South Africa has a soil or soils 
capable of such development as to justify the belief that a large 
population could eventually be maintained by agriculture alone. 
A great deal of misapprehension has hitherto prevailed as to the 
farming possibilities of the country. When a country is first settled, 
and it is known that cattle and sheep will thrive on its pastures, 
without requiring any other food. beyond the natural grasses, pastoral 
farming is of course the favourite pursuit. Why should a man 
labour to raise crops of turnips or lucerne, when he has a practically 
limitless territory on which to graze his flocks and herds? He 
grows rich easily and certainly by the natural increase of his stock. 
He looks down upon the small farmer, who—as population increases 
and towns grow and have to be fed—encroaches on his wide domains 
and troubles him by restraining the wandering of his cattle and 
sheep. Who, taking an interest in colonisation, has not heard of 
the struggle between the squatter and the free-selector or ‘ cockatoo,’ 
as he was contemptuously called in New South Wales, Victoria, and 
New Zealand? It was at one time asserted as loudly in these 
colonies, as it is to-day in South Africa, that a small farmer could 
not live, and that if a man had not one or two thousand acres of 
land he was doomed to failure. Who to-day are the producers of 
the immense exports of butter, of frozen meat, of fruit and poultry 
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from Australasia, particularly from New Zealand, but these very 
small farmers, a most valuable body of independent colonists ? 

Is it possible for a man of small capital to make a living in South 
Africa? I say most emphatically that, provided he has health and 
strength and is not afraid of work, there is no difficulty at all about 
it. But, just as formerly was the case in Australia, the large 
pastoral farmer does not like the’ idea of the establishment of what 
may be called a peasant proprietary. Perhaps it would be more 
correct to call them a class of yeomen-farmers. But before going 
further with this subject it is as well to point out what the Cape 
does and can produce, and what openings there are for men capable 
of taking advantage of them. To begin with the oldest portions of 
the colony—what are known as the Western Districts—the first 
attempt at growing supplies of vegetables, &c., for passing ships was 
started by Van Riebeek very soon after his landing in the year 
1652. It is most interesting to read, in his journal, of the successes 
and failures that attended the Government farming, or rather market- 
gardening in the very early days of the colony. Gradually the 
gardening became a thorough success as regards the supply of 
vegetables to passing ships. The cattle and sheep, bought from the 
natives in the first place, increased and multiplied, and it became 
necessary to establish permanent settlers on the land, to carry on 
the work which had become too extensive a business for the Govern- 
ment to undertake. As the embryo colony extended, it was dis- 
covered that all the European grains would flourish in Table Valley 
and the adjacent country. Before the arrival of the Huguenot 
families, driven out of France by the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, it had been found that the vine could be cultivated with 
good results. The settlement of people accustomed to viticulture in 
their own country naturally gave a great impetus to the production 
of wine and brandy. At the present day the making of wine and 
brandy and the growing of grapes for home consumption and expor- 
tation is one of the most paying industries of the colony. For a long 
time Cape wine had a very bad name in the European markets, 
owing to the utter want of care and skill in its preparation. But 
now, thanks to the introduction of European experts, some of the 
Cape wines —notably ‘ Hermitage ’‘ Cabinet Sauvignon,’ and ‘ Sauvig- 
non Blanc ’—are equal as table wines to any ordinary European 
vintages. Large quantities of brandy are produced, and the quality 
of Cape brandy leaves little to be desired when it is distilled and 
manipulated by people who understand their business. It is only 
right to add that at present these are the exceptions. Inferior 
brandy for sale to natives, &c., pays so well that many wine farmers 
do not think it worth their while to take the trouble necessary for 
producing a first-class article. To show how well viticulture—pro- 
perly carried out—pays, one need only quote the instance of the 
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Government wine farm, ‘Groote Constantia.’ This farm was pur- 
chased about twenty years back for 5,000/., and some 2,000/. had to 
be expended in improvements and repairs. The size of the estate 
is 330 acres. Last year the large sum of 75,0001. was offered 
for it; 50,000/. had been offered some three or four years ago. 
This may seem an enormous amount to offer for an estate of only 
330 acres; but the return obtained by the Government for 
wines and fruit grown go far to justify it as a commercial specula- 
tion. It is estimated that the wines sold this year will fetch 
4,000/., and the fruit about 500/., which latter item could easily be 
increased. It is further expected that in three years from now the 
output of wine will be so largely increased as to bring in a revenue 
of 12,000/. Constantia has of course a great reputation as a wine 
farm. But the prices obtained by Government are not much greater 
than those obtained by private owners, and there are many farms which 
can produce far more wine to the acre than Constantia, the soil of 
which is not remarkable for its fertility. There is a good deal of 
land in the Western Province suitable for vine-growing. But of 
course wine-making is not an occupation which can be taken up by 
any one; experience and skill are absolutely necessary in this, more 
perhaps than in any other branch of farming. The Government 
wine farm is maintained chiefly for the purpose of imparting in- 
struction, and young men can, by arrangement with the Agricultural 
Department of the colony, be lodged and boarded there while under- 
going a course of instruction. There is also a Government farm at 
Elsenburg, in the Division of Stellenbosch, where there are at present 
between sixty and seventy pupils learning every branch of farming 
as practised in the colony. Of these pupils, thirteen or fourteen are 
young Englishmen, going through a thorough course of training 
before starting as colonial farmers. 

In the districts of the Cape, Malmesbury, Caledon, Paarl, 
Worcester, and Clanwilliam, large quantities of wheat are grown. It 
is indeed the only part of Cape Colony where wheat-growing on a 
large scale is possible. There is a tract of country in the Orange 
River Colony, known as the Conquered Territory, where—as well as 
in Basutoland itself, of which it formerly formed part—wheat is also 
grown on a considerable scale. But outside these districts wheat is 
not a paying crop, and enough cannot be grown for home con- 
sumption, large quantities of wheat being imported from Australia 
and New Zealand. Oats, used almost exclusively in the form of hay 
as forage for horses, are largely grown all over Cape Colony, but 
more particularly in the wheat-growing area. Maize (colonially 
called mealies) is very little grown in the Western Districts, the 
climate not being adapted to it; but large quantities of this invalu- 
able grain are grown in the Eastern Province, in the native terri- 
tories, Basutoland, and the northern parts of the Traansvaal, where 
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it is the staple food of the natives. Kaffir corn (millet) is also 
extensively grown in all these districts, and is chiefly used for making 
‘Kaffir beer.’ The beer made from it is said to be an effective anti- 
scorbutic, and, as such, is now specially permitted to be brewed in 
the Johannesburg mine compounds to be issued as a free ration, in 
the same way and for the same reasons that lime-juice is issued to 
sailors on long voyages. 

The growing of fruit, both for home consumption and for export, 
has been taken up of late years to a considerableextent. Mr. Rhodes 
did his utmost to encourage this industry by buying many farms in 
the Stellenbosch and Paar! divisions and planting large numbers of 
fruit trees. The farms were placed in charge of men who had learnt 
their business in California. So greatly has home consumption 
increased that, although very large quantities of fruit are now 
produced, there is not much available for export. There is still 
room for a great extension of this industry. In the Western 
Province the fruits chiefly grown are peaches, nectarines, pears, 
apples, and grapes. Japanese plums have also been most success- 
fully grown, as also all the English fruits. Strawberries are grown 
very largely in and about the village of Stellenbosch, and are a very 
paying crop, realising as much as 100/. per acre. In the Eastern 
Province of Cape Colony there is a large tract of land lying on the 
sea coast, extending from Bushman’s River to the boundary of Natal, 
which is admirably adapted for the growing of sub-tropical fruits, 
such as oranges, bananas, and pineapples. The coast of Natal, 
which has a tropical climate, is devoted to the growing and manu- 
facture of sugar. Tea plantations have also been very successful of 
late years. Coffee will grow both in Natal and in the eastern coast- 
country of Cape Colony; but from various reasons it is not a profit- 
able crop. When the district of East London is reached, such 
tropical fruits as papaws and custard apples flourish. This country 
has hitherto been neglected on account of the fact that it is not 
adapted to stock farming, but there is no doubt that a great fature 
lies before it as a fruit-growing area. There is a good rainfall, 
averaging from twenty-five to thirty inches in ordinary years, and 
irrigation is not necessary. Young Englishmen who would be 
content to start operations in a small way and on a few acres of land, 
until experience has been gained, would do well. Of course it would 
be necessary that they should not be above making money by such 
small farm products as eggs and poultry, and doing a little market 
gardening. There is always a good demand for produce of this kind 
at remunerative prices. So far, those districts only have been dealt 
with that are able to grow crops without artificial irrigation. But, 
as is well known, the larger part of South Africa has too small a 
rainfall to permit of crops being so grown, and water has either to be 
stored in dams or led from permanent streams to enable agriculture 
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to be carried on. Perhaps the best example of what can be done by 
irrigation is to be found in the district of Oudtshoorn, where the 
difference in the value of land irrigated or unirrigated is as 100/. per 
acre to 2/, The chief crop grown here is lucerne, used as food for 
ostriches, a very large number of which are kept in the district. It is 
also used for fattening cattle and sheep for the butcher. Irrigation 
is of course practised in other parts of the country, but in none more 
successfully, The Government have at different times gone in for 
irrigation works, but so far with very indifferent success. A scheme 
is now contemplated in the district of Steynsburg, where a large dam 
is to be constructed to irrigate a very fertile plain at the foot of the 
Thebus mountain. An extensive private undertaking is on foot in the 
Colesberg district, where a dam to hold three thousand million gallons 
of water is to be made, the estimated area which this will enable to be 
cultivated being 16,000 acres. A most interesting report upon the 
possibilities of irrigation in South Africa was published last year. 
This was the result of inquiries made by Mr. Willcocks, well known 
in connection with irrigation in Egypt. There can be no doubt that 
a great deal remains to be done in this direction, and with all agri- 
cultural produce at very high rates there is every encouragement 
for the judicious investment of money in water storage. Mr. 
Willcocks points out that there is a large quantity of land in South 
Africa which can be rendered as valuable as the Oudtshoorn lands by 
irrigation. 

Whether development of the dry but fertile land by means of 
water storage is to be carried out by private effort or by Govern- 
ment remains to be seen. So far, undoubtedly, private effort has 
been the more successful, and I am inclined to believe it will 
remain so. Irrigation, carried out in this country by Government, 
has hitherto been costly, and in more than one case absolutely 
unsuccessful. But, as I have said before, there is plenty of land—in 
the coast districts—where agriculture can be profitably carried on 
without the expense and trouble of leading water on to it. 

My object in drawing attention to the agricultural possibilities of 
South Africa is to show that there is, in both the old and the new 
Colonies, an almost unlimited field, in which the surplus population 
of Great Britain can find room to live, and the certainty of making 
a good living. No one who knows South Africa well would assert 
that large fortunes are to be easily made by farming, although a 
good many instances could be quoted where fortunes, which would 
appear large to the struggling English farmer, have been so made. 
But I assert without fear of contradiction that there is no country 
in the world where a good comfortable living can so easily be gained. 
It may be asked, why, then, do so many young men who arrive in the 
Colonies full of hope, and in some cases with a fair amount of 
capital, fail, and return to England and their families, abusing 
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South Africa and everything connected with it? In the first place, 
it is not every man who is adapted to succeed in a new country, or 
rather a country new to him. Patience, energy, and determination 
are essential to success. I have been in elose touch with several 
promising schemes of immigration, and have always noticed that the 
proportion of failures is very large, even under the most favourable 
circumstances. The modern Englishman seems to a great extent to 
have Jost his forefathers’ capacity for pioneering in a new country. 
He is unhappy unless constantly in a crowd, and misses the amuse- 
ments he has been accustomed to in London or the large provincial 
towns of England. It is probably because he is less dependent upon 
town amusements and society, and is consequently more self-reliant, 
that the Scottish farm-labourer makes as a rule the most successfal 
colonist. Many men of this class have done extremely well in South 
Africa. Another frequent cause of failure is, that young men 
coming out with a little capital invest the whole of it in land and 
stock, before they have gained the experience necessary for success. 
All experience must be bought; the great thing is not to pay a 
higher price than is absolutely required. If I were called upon to 
advise an intending colonist, I should say, Do one of two things: 
either get a farmer, in the district you wish to settle in, to take you 
as an assistant, he giving you board and lodging in return for work 
done, and you paying a moderate sum monthly in return for 
practical instruction; or, if you are too independent to adopt that 
course, buy a few acres of land not too far from a market; have 
one or two Kaffir huts put up, costing about 3/. or at the most 5/. 
each; start growing such vegetables as you can readily sell; get 
some ordinary poultry, and perhaps a couple of cows and a pig, and 
try how little you can do with, outside of what you produce yourself. 
In the course of a twelvemonth or little more you will have gained 
invaluable experience at a moderate cost. You wi!l probably find 
that your poultry will be at first the most profitable branch; but as 
you go on other sources of profit will open up, and if you are really 
adapted to colonial life you will find—if you can take a genuine 
interest in your business—that the life is far from an unhappy one. 
Indeed, there is a wonderful charm in the Robinson Crusoe kind of 
existence, and there is in most parts of the country amusement to 
be obtained in the shape of sport—shooting, fishing, &c.—when 
your work allows the necessary time. 

In such a case as I have supposed, the colonist having a fair 
amount of capital will, it is to be presumed, leave his surplus funds 
on fixed deposit in one of the local banks until his acquired expe- 
rience justifies him in launching out and investing in stock and 
improvements on the farm which he will probably hire or buy, the 
latter being preferable if means will permit. It is not a satisfactory 
or profitable thing to improve another man’s land. Presuming, again, 
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that our intending settler has the qualities which I have enumerated, 
there is no reason why he should not make not only the good living 
which will be almost a matter of course, but a competence which 
would be looked upon as wealth by the majority of English farmers. 
At an early period of his career, so soon as he can reasonably ask a 
young woman who does not mind the life of a farmer’s wife to share 
his fortunes, he will marry (that is, if he be not married already) 
and found a Colonial family. There is one anxiety from which few 
fathers in the Old Country are free that need never trouble him; I 
allude to the future of his sons. Colonial boys, brought up on a farm, 
are wonderfully self-reliant. Able to turn their hands to almost any- 
thing, they make their own way in life with but little assistance 
from their parents—very often, indeed, when need arises, helping 
those who have brought them up. Family affection is very much 
stronger in the Colonies than in the Old Country, and any good 
fortune which befalls one member of the family is usually to a large 
extent shared by all. The one great need of South Africa is popula- 
tion, to develop her great natural resources, whilst the most serious 
problem in Great Britain is to find an outlet for her ever-increasing 
and overcrowded people. Surely some means can be found for 
bringing the surplus population to the surplus land, and so ensuring 
@ prosperous future for the young nation growing up in the sub- 
continent which has cost England so much. [I still hope to live to 


see the beginning of this new era, which will add another great self- 
governing country to that Imperial Federation which is the ultimate 
goal of our aspirations and of our dearest hopes. 


E. Y. Brapant 
(Commandant- General of Cape Colonial Forces)s 
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THE NATIVE LABCUR QUESTION 


As it would seem probable that what is known as the native labour 
question, as affecting the South African Colonies, is to be made a 
party question in home politics, it is highly desirable that those who 
have bad a life-long experience in connection with the treatment of 
natives, and who are well acquainted with the practical questions 
which surround the whole subject, should place their views on record. 
There would seem to be a certain set of politicians at home who 
appear to think that those who have lived a long time in this country 
have to a certain extent become demoralised, and have forgotten 
possibly even the traditions amongst which they were brought up 
in the old country, being, as it were, led away from all that is nobler 
and better in their natures by the desire of gain; that in fact men 
like myself would be capable of acting in some immoral manner 
towards the natives, almost, it might be said, encouraging slavery, in 
order that the necessary labour might be procured to set the whole 
rfioney-making machinery of South Africa in motion again. I 
personally claim to have retained all the traditions and instincts of 
the political surroundings amongst which I was brought up, namely, 
those of the Liberal Party. I think it necessary to make this 
remark in order to emphasise my point that people who differ from 
the Home politicians on this subject ought not to be accused of 
having adopted a brutal or inhumane policy towards the natives of 
this country. 

Since 1889, when I first arrived on the Witwatersrand Goldfields, 
I have had great opportunities of obtaining practical experience in con- 
nection with the treatment of the natives of South Africa, and, what is 
more to the point, hearing the opinions of others who had far greater 
experience. For several years I occupied the position of Inspector 
of Mines on the Rand under the late Boer Government, and together 
with others assisted in drawing up the Mining Regulations, which I 
personally suggested should be adopted by the Boer Government in 
order to prevent the great loss of life in the mines, especially amongst 
the natives. During my tenure of office it is well known that, owing 
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to the strong sense of my duty as Inspector of Mines, I frequently 
placed myself in a most unpopular position, more especially as the 
Government was also extremely unpopular. When I took office the 
number of accidents in the mines was far greater than in any other 
mining district in the world, the loss of life amongst the natives being 
positively appalling. Under the Mining Regulations white and black 
labour was equally considered, and the penalties for their contraven- 
tion were strictly enforced in either case. Owing to the illicit liquor 
traffic and the corruption of the police in enforcing the regulations 
relating to the sale of liquor under the late Boer Government I 
found it most difficult to decrease the number of accidents, as the 
natives were frequently found in an intoxicated condition in the 
mines. This, as can be easily understood, greatly increased the 
chance of accidents, and the more so because the natives were, as a 
rule, not only ignorant in the first place of all mining operations, 
but also under the control of white miners, most of whom only 
spoke a few words of Kaffir, and frequently expected the natives to 
understand their own Cornish, Yorkshire, or Lancashire dialects. 
In my insistence on the mine officials carrying out strictly the 
Mining Regulations I felt that I was not only acting humanely 
towards the natives, but that on economic grounds my action was 
fully justified. I contended that it was only natural that the natives 
would be willing to work underground, and to return to such work 
after having visited their kraals, if it were found that they were 
treated humanely, and that their lives were considered before the 
law equally as valuable as those of the whites. I have thought it 
necessary to make these further remarks in order to make it im- 
possible for any of those who have kindly sentiments towards the 
natives at home to say that any of the opinions hereafter expressed 
in regard to the treatment of natives are those of a man who has no 
sympathy with the native himself. 

On my return to this country after the war as special mining 
correspondent of one of the most important London dailies I 
immediately set to work to make full inquiry into all the points 
relating to the native labour question, as I saw that this subject was, 
and would remain for a long time to come, the one factor on which 
the prosperity of South Africa would depend. All those who have 
read the past history of South Africa will, I am certain, agree that a 
bone of contention between Briton and Boer—which has given rise 
probably to more ill feeling than any other—has been that of the 
manner in which either side considered the native should be treated. 
It is probable that the Boer at times erred on the side of great 
severity; but most certainly the Briton has equally erred on the 
side of leniency. To my mind there cannot be the least doubt that, 
unless the question of the treatment of the native be largely left to 
those who live amongst them, the Home Government will find itself 
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in conflict, not only with the natives through tribal wars, but, what 
is far more serious, with the white population of South Africa. I may 
say that the views now put forward are to a very large extent the 
experience of the highest imperial and mining officials connected 
with native labour departments in this country, and also with the 
Native Labour Department of the Chamber of Mines—men who 
have in many cases had a life-long experience of the natives, and are 
conversant with all the various languages spoken by them. 

It is necessary to bear in mind in considering the subject that 
before the presence of Europeans in the country the natives were 
unaccustomed to any form of steady, sustained labour. For the most 
part they lived in fertile country and plenty of it. Their moderate 
requirements were consequently easily met. To-day the native 
owners of huts are subject to a life Government tax varying from 
10s. to 148, per annum per hut in the different territories of South 
Africa. Those living on land set apart by the Government as 
native locations or reserves pay nothing more for the privilege of 
security of person and property and sufficient land for agriculture 
and grazing to meet all their needs. Natives living on private lands 
pay, in addition to the Government tax, annual rents of varying 
amounts according to circumstances. In some cases these rents are 
remitted in whole or part by the landowner in consideration of personal 
services afforded by the natives to the owners at current rates of pay 
for certain periods. In addition to the natives living on Government 
and private lands throughout the country, there are in South Africa 
large territories under native chiefs the inhabitants of which, while 
enjoying the benefits of protection under civilised government, pay no 
taxes of any kind. Since his contact with Europeans the native has 
learnt to appreciate some of the adjuncts of civilisation, and his desire 
to possess these and the wherewithal to provide ‘lobola’ (payment 
in kind) are his chief inducements to offer his personal services. 
Now it is on this point that we come to the great difference between 
the European and the native. The former with his civilisation has 
formed a higher ideal of his standard of living, requiring constant 
effort and work for many years of his life, while, on the other hand, 
the native is content to idle when he has accumulated, say, 60/. or so, 
which enables him to obtain all that he considers essential, and is 
comparatively content to live his more or less idle home life depend- 
ent on his wives and the younger members of his family for the 
necessary cultivation and for the tending of his stock. The higher 
the rate paid to the native for his labour, the sooner has he secured 
his ideal, and the country thereafter consequently loses the benefit 
of his services in the general scheme of progress and advancement of 
the community. This condition of affairs will continue to exist 
until by slow degrees the native is prepared and becomes qualified to 
adapt himself to a higher civilisation, which it may be said can be 
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best attained by inculcating habits of regular work and imbuing the 
native with the sentiment that he is equally the subject of the 
Empire as the white man, paying his equal proportion of taxes to the 
Imperial Exchequer for the support of the Army, Navy, Customs, 
postal facilities, and railways. One of those who have taken the 
deepest interest in the native labour question in South Africa in 
talking this subject over with me made the following remarks : 


From the point of view of how far the Kaffir can be induced to work the 
question shapes iteelf in this way. Is the Government of the country entitled to 
tax the native, and to what extent? Ido not think there can be any doubt that 
it is the intention of the Government to protect the native under the British flag, 
to give him opportunities of cultivating his crops and getting instruction for his 
children, and generally making his position a safe one. The Kaffir has no rent to 
pay, and if he has no taxes, he can certainly compete in the way of produce with 
anybody. Government means expense, and even ifthe Kaffir were taxed to an ex- 
tent equal to the whole expenditure on the Native Affairs Department, he would 
still be a gainer by the good government and the security which this would entail, 
and I can see no reason whatever why he should not be taxed for what is, after 
all, his own benefit. 

The Kaffir is not a manufacturer, and with the most trivial exceptions makes 
nothing which he can sell. His crops are developed by the labour of his wives, 
who are, in fact, his slaves. Now if a tax should be imposed on the Kaffir, so as 
to make him pay his share, and only his share, of government, it is clear that he 
will have to earn money. He can do this without the slightest hardship. 
Probably three months’ work in the year would leave an ample surplus to every 
hut after payment of taxes. At the same time the Kaffir would be personally 
benefited by work, and certainly the State would be. Trade would also benefit, 
because the possession of money, in the case of the native, always means the purchase 
of something outside what the land itself will produce. It may be in the shape 
of clothes, beads, food, &c. 

I believe it is the fact the Durban registers of ricksha boys show that about 
40,000 natives passed through the hands of the registrars in a year, and that 
these natives, who are of the most able-bodied type, rarely worked for longer than 
three months in the year; that they are able to indulge in the purchase of all 
sorts of things on the termination of their service, and live for the remaining nine 
months of the year in a state of idleness which is neither a benefit to the Natal 
Government nor to the natives themselves. This is an instance which can be 
multiplied many times over. 

With regard to the work which the native does on the mines there has been 
a good deal of talk lately about the wisdom or otherwise of the reduction in the 
rate of pay. 

You are aware that under the arrangements made since work was resumed 
here the pay of the native is subject to no deductions whatever: the average is 
something over 1s. a day, in many cases a day means only a few hours’ work, and 
in all cases the native is supplied with food, lodging, medical attendance, his 
passage is paid here from his point of departure, wherever it may be; and after 
six months’ service, which is the minimum, he can, unless he has thrown his 
money away, be in possession of the whole of his wages, and this is a position 
which no white manin any country that I have ever heard of can take up. In 
many cases, as you know, men have to work for a bare living wage, and a poor 
living at that. You will thus see that there can be no injustice to the native in 
asking him to pay the small amount necessary to recoup the Government the expense 
for looking after his affairs, more ewpecially as he lives rent free when he is at home. 
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No doubt the effect of such a tax would be to induce natives to work, and this 
is a fact which no one need regret. 

Drink.—On this question experience has taught us that the native cannot be 
trusted with drink. I know that a native would work cheerfully under difficult 
circumstances with drink in sight, but I think we should determinedly set our 
faces against such an inducement, and under all the circumstances maintain the 
sharp line which has been drawn, and keep up the prohibition of sale of liquor to 
natives. 

With regard to competition of white and black labour much misunderstanding 
exists here, and if it exists here it must exist in a greater measure at home, 
There is a most earnest desire on the part of all mining people as well as all the 
mercantile people to employ every white man who desires to come here and work ; 
but it is nonsense to say that the Kaffir can replace the white man, or that the 
white man can replace the Kaffir. 

It is true that much of the work which is done by Kaffirs here—in fact all of 
it—is done in other countries by white labour; but the reason why we are able to 
work here many of the reefs is that we can utilise the unintelligent but powerful 
native, who does not require imported food or clothes, or the same standard of 
comfort, and who, I may say, would be utterly spoilt if he were raised to such a 
standard, which he is neither by racial tendency, training, nor intellectual ability 
able to occupy. 

Experience has taught us that in the rare cases where a native can be trusted 
for a few hours with machinery, rock drills, or the like, he needs the constant 
supervision of the more intelligent white man ; and there is, I venture to think, an 
enormous scope for white men in the branches of the work in the mines and on 
the surface which the native is not fit for, and should never be permitted to 
compete for; but to consider it advisable for the white man to do the class of work 
which the native does here, merely because the white man does it in other 
countries, is, in my opinion, wrong. It has been repeatedly tried, and the white 
labourer will not stand it. However he may start, he invariably, after a few 
hours, turns round and says he is not going to do Kaffir’s work. The only remedy 
seems to be to drive every Kaffir away from work and wait until we have white 
men to take their places, which would be absurd. 

As far as farming is concerned it ought to be known, as it is known to many 
here, that although the rate of pay which a farm can afford must always be lower, 
as it is in England, than the artisan’s pay or the mine labourer’s pay, there is 
still amongst the natives a large number who prefer the agricultural and land work, 
although the pay is nominal ; and it must not be forgotten that only certain tribes 
of the natives are really of much use, or are willing to work underground; and 
amongst those who are willing one can certainly not class the farm labourer, and 
I do not see why with reference to taxation some special immunity or relief from 
taxation may not be granted to the farm labourer. 

When the Labour Association was reorganised it was originally intended 
that the Government should take the whole matter in hand, but the High Com- 
missioner did not see his way to do this. Had he done so probably arrangements 
would have been made for supplying native labour to all requiring it and not to 
the mines only. The Mines Association, however, which was formed after it was 
ascertained that the Government was not prepared to take the matter in hand, 
naturally had to confine its operations to supplying the mines, as it would have 
been impossible to devise a system of distribution if this had not been the case, 
and I do not suppose for one moment that the public would have put up with a 
monopoly on the part of any association. 

The question was considered as to how the town merchants, contractors, &c. 
would get their native labour, and as they have always paid higher wages than 
the mines have paid, and as the mines had decided not to exceed 35s, a month, it 
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became quite apparent that the native who preferred the town would certainly go 
to it on the expiry of his contract term on the mines, and this is exactly what is 
happening at the present time. 

The Mines Association pays the whole cost of collecting the native and his 
transport to Johannesburg. He serves his six months or year, as the case may 
be, and he is just as free to go to the town as he is to return to his kraal. It 
certainly does no harm, because the townspeople must have natives also. It does 
no harm to the mines, because the native has served the time agreed upon, and at 
any rate it cannot be a very far-reaching evil, for the town cannot possibly absorb 
more than 20 per cent. of the mines complement. 

I look forward at no distant date to the time when the native desiring to leave 
the mines and to get a higher rate of pay in the town will find that the town is 
full of his fellows, and that he must either work at the mines or go home. 

So far as looking to outside sources of labour, the Association is doing every- 
thing that it can to utilise all the native labour which is willing to come to the 
fields, but not on extravagant prices, which would render other classes of workers 
unable to procure natives. 

The Witwatersrand Native Labour Association will extend its operations 
wherever the Governments of the South and Central African States will permit, 
and it is quite prepared for the most jealous supervision on the part of the autho- 
rities, and for the most critical observation of its actions on the part of the public 
at home. 

The native who has been employed by the military, and who demanded and 
got better pay than the British soldier, and quite as good food, will find that the 
haleyon days of peace will not bring the same remuneration, and probably his 
extravagant habits will soon dissipate the little store that he has obtained out of 
the Army Pay Department. 

After years of cross-competition and paying high rates, pampering an army of 
touts who practically bought and sold natives by the head, but who, as far as one 
can judge, never added materially to the number of natives who were themselves 
anxious to come and work, the Native Labour Association decided on one policy 
as to the collection of the labour available for the fields, 

The mine managers feel their responsibility to get on with their work, but 
fortunately the directors, who are really responsible to the shareholders, and who 
in many cases are themselves deeply interested in the results of working, do not 
intend to press the managers into a foolish policy of competition, but are 
determined to stand firm and to set their faces against the irregularities which 
any system of touting by private agents must inevitably bring. 

Apart from any policy on the part of the mines owners, Lord Milner does not 
intend to permit touting for natives. He has given assistance in every way to the 
mines, but so far as the native question is concerned neither he nor Sir Godfrey 
Lagden will tolerate the departure from a straight and above-board policy. The 
conclusion that either the native won't work or that there are not enough 
natives in South Africa must not be arrived at until it is exhaustively proved 
that this is the case. 

All the sources of native supply in South Africa must be dealt with before 
the importation of the yellow man is seriously considered, 

It is surely well worth trying to utilise the unemployed labour of the South 
African native before we precipitate ourselves into the arms of the Asiatic. 


In order to obtain a definite record of the views of certain of the 
higher officials in the country, who, as is well known, cannot, owing 
to their position, enter into newspaper controversy, I drew out the 
following series of questions, to which I received the answers which 
will be found annexed to them : 
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Question I.—What is your opinion as to the advisability or 
otherwise of making it prohibitive for natives to drink strong 
alcoholic liquor of any sort? Do you think that, in view of the hard 
underground work in which a large proportion of the natives em- 
ployed on these fields is engaged, that permission may be given to 
them to be served with a regular amount of Kaffir beer sold under 
Government control? Would you advocate that the mining com- 
panies be invited through the Chamber of Mines to supply natives 
working in wet shafts and other places of a similar nature with, say, 
hot coffee ? 

Answer (a).—I am opposed to any use of any spirituous liquor. 

If through lack of vegetable food medical opinion favoured Kaffir 
beer to be issued, as a corrective to scurvy in rations, I should see 
no objection. But it is an alternative to be avoided if possible. 

I think hot coffee issued as a ration to men coming up from wet 
and cold work underground would be good. 

Answer (b).—I object to strong alcoholic liquor in any form for 
natives. I do not think there is so much objection to Kaffir beer— 
which indeed is beneficial in moderation—but it is dangerous to 
allow it, since it makes the detection of illicit brewing more difficult. 
It is also too frequently fortified with strong spirits. The issue of 
strong hot coffee would be very useful, I think. 

Question II.—Do you consider that the native should be educated 
in any systematic manner—that is, on the same lines on which whites 
are? Is it your experience that in the majority of cases natives are 
improved by education, or have you found that, as many assert, 
the educated native is most frequently found amongst the criminal 
classes, and frequently becomes a positive danger to the civilised 
community ? Do you, in fact, consider that a Kaffir has been given 
by nature sufficient mental balance to enable us, under any conditions 
however favourable, to regard him when at best as a child, or at worst 
as a savage beast ? 

Answer (a).—To educate natives upon the level of white educa- 
tion would be insane. It is a large subject. Briefly, to give them 
the simple elet:.<2tary teaching useful to themselves and useful to 
the civilised people in the matter of understanding each other will, 
I believe, be beneficial. As British subjects we are bound to elevate 
them. But the process must be very, very slow, and our first duty 
should be to instil in them a sense of the value of labour which is 
the common lot of mankind. A little learning gives them a sense 
of self-respect which sets up wants, creates betterment, and then 
forms tastes for clothing and other things which require money to 
gratify. Money can only be gained by labour. Hence we stimulate 
labour without enforcing it. Kaffirs should be regarded as children, 
and it is our duty to bring them up in the way they should go. It 
is not the fault of educated Kaffirs that many are found amongst the 
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criminal classes; it is the fault of a system which educates more 
above a certain level than can be employed at that level. Having 
no employment suitable to their education, they drift downwards. 
Attack the system of over-education, and not the poor man whom so 
many people scream at because he is not enlightened, and when he 
becomes so, desert him. 

Answer (b).—I believe in systematic education for natives, but 
by no means necessarily upon the same lines as whites. Education 
is chiefly harmful when unaccompanied by the strictest discipline— 
the two go together, or should do so—and mere education in book 
learning is quite liable to be harmful if at the same time the native 
is freed from all restraint. I would advocate thorough education, 
complete discipline and restraint, and the avoidance of placing the 
native for several generations in any position of equality with white 
races. The native should certainly not be regarded as a savage 
beast. 

Question III.—Are you of the opinion that the native should 
be made clearly to understand that, being equally a subject of the 
Empire with the white man, he should be regarded by Government 
as equally responsible in all questions relating to the taxation of the 
country, or, in other words, that the native should pay his share 
towards the Imperial Exchequer? Under present conditions it 
seems to me that the native is placed under far more favourable 
conditions than the white man, since he is not bound to work hard 
to keep himself alive, but can live in a condition of vagrancy. Are 
you of opinion that a native should be allowed to be a vagrant ; or 
would you insist on severe Pass Law Regulations in this connection ? 
Also would you advocate an increased Hut Tax, so that the native 
would find it impossible for him to remain in a condition of idleness 
and vagrancy for long periods in his native kraal, only waiting for 
the first native war in order to become a threat to the civilisation of 
the Colonies ? 

Answer (a).—The native ought to contribute towards the 
common weal. He is not proportionately taxed in South Africa. It 
should be raised. I am against vagrancy and habitual idling. But 
taxation will not alone cure this. A wholesome public opinion both 
in South Africa and England is the best antidote. The public mind 
must be educated. It is against human nature for any man to work 
unless he has inducement, white or black. Induce it. Do not force 
it, or else you array public opinion against you. 

Answer (b).—Natives should be under the control of a strict Pass 
Law, but not necessarily a severe one. 

I do not think any special tax should be imposed for the 
purpose of making him work, but I do think he should pay taxes, in 
common with the rest of the inhabitants. These should be based 
upon the ratio between his income and necessary expenditure, not 
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upon his income alone. At the present time I do not think the 
native bears his fair share of taxation. 

Question IV.—In view of the great distance from the mines at 
which the majority of natives live, would you recommend that 
the chiefs of tribes be invited to come down and live with their 
people in the neighbourhood of the mines, the Government granting 
special locations for the purpose? Do you think that any such plan 
could be practically carried out? 

In view of the fact that natives have first frequently to be taught 
how to use mining tools, &c., and that most valuable time and work 
is lost during this period of inefficiency, and considering also that the 
expense of white labour supervision has to be added, do you think 
that mine owners would find it profitable to employ even ‘green’ 
white labour at, say, double or even treble the pay of a native, that 
is—the present wage—30s. per month? In this connection it must 
be borne in mind that the white man will spend his money in the 
country and bring up his family, so that in time a community of 
miners will be created who will be permanently resident. 

Answer (a).—No, I think it would be a fatal error. No respect- 
able native people will ever bring their families to the mines or 
abandon their homes. If you force them to do so they are enslaved. 

I don’t believe white Jabour will ever be practicable in South 
Africa. It will never work alongside black labour, and the latter 
must always prevail. 

The natives earn and spend their money here too. I may be 
wrong, but I think white labour is a dream that passeth away. 

Answer (b).—By no means. I should be very strongly opposed 
to anything of the kind. We do not want natives settled on the 
high veldt. We want all the land for white settlers that we can get, 
and there is plenty of room for the natives in the low country. 

It is difficult for me to say what would be cheapest; that is a 
matter for mine managers. I do think, however, that there will 
soon be only two alternatives—the introduction of either white 
unskilled labour or of Asiatic. The latter I would fight against 
tooth and nail, and the former I think quite practicable. 

Question V.—Do you think the mixture of white and black 
labour is demoralising to either or both at the present time ? 

Answer (a).—No. The white man must always be the pre- 
dominant partner. He isin the great minority, and if he does not 
assert his dominance in all ways he will be driven out. 

Answer (b).—The mixture is most demoralising, though the 
Kaffir is by no means a slave, nor is his labour forced. 


It is interesting to find that there is great unanimity of opinion 
amongst all those who have had long experience of the natives on 
practically all vital points. It is very essential to remember that, in 
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spite of the efforts of missionaries and native teachers, it has never been 
found either in the United States or in this country, with the excep- 
tion of a very few cases which prove the rule, that the native has ever 
been educated to a higher level of intelligence than that which may 
be said to be equal to the education of a white child, and like a child I 
strongly contend that he is happier, if the parents (7.¢. in this case 
the Government) insist on not pampering and humouring him 
through any misplaced sentimentality, regarding his education as 
one of strict discipline accompanied by equally strict but just 
and humane treatment. There is no doubt that the native, like the 
child, has a keen sense of justice, and so long as he is at work he is 
happy. No saying is truer, when applied to him, than that ‘Satan 
finds some mischief still for idle hands to do,’ or, in other words, if 
those Home politicians whose sentiments I most deeply respect 
desire to raise the native from his condition as a savage or a semi- 
savage to that of civilised life they are most certainly defeating their 
own end by insisting on a policy which leaves the native in a state 
of idleness, and deprecates everything in the form of true discipline. 
The real friends of the native are those who have lived amongst 
them and know their good qualities as well as their bad, and there 
is no more sense in the English public being led away by Home 
politicians who have had no such experience than there was when 
the sentimental wave passed over England at the time when that 


very beautiful but highly exaggerated story was written known as 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. There are those who contend that, even in the 
Southern States, the negro would to-day have been far happier if 
left in a state of slavery, and that the evil of slavery is not that the 
slave suffers, but the great demoralisation of the slave owner. 


Epaar P. RATHBONE 
(Late Inspector of Mines to President Kruger’s Government). 
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THE ALIEN AND THE EMPIRE 


THE report of the Royal Commission on Alien Immigration is not 
the first Royal Commission report that has proved a disappointment, 
nor is it likely to be the last. Perhaps, indeed, it may be un- 
reasonable to regard it as a disappointment. It certainly goes farther 
than any official admission has ever gone before. It certainly deals 
with the question as if it recognised that public opinion demands 
some change in our system. Yet just because it goes so far, it is a 
disappointment that it does not go further still; just because it 
concedes so much to public opinion, it seems a monstrous pity that 
it does not propose what would really satisfy that opinion and provide 
us with an adequate means of checking the evil by which that 
opinion was provoked. 

Why it does not do this is, of course, easy to understand. There 
was one man upon the Commission who is in earnest in his desire to 
get something done. This was Major Evans-Gordon, who induced 
the Government to set an inquiry on foot. He has worked at this 
question while others, in Parliament and out of it, contented them- 
selves with talking about it. He understands the extent of the 
evil in all its bearings upon our national life. He bas ideas about re- 
medies for it. Opposed to him among the Commissioners was Lord 
Rothschild, bringing all his influence to bear in order that no check 
should be placed upon alien immigration at all.' Between these 
two representatives of decided views came the other members of 
the Commission who were ready to be swayed either way, and whose 
attitude is well reflected by the report. If you were to set out all 
the admissions in the report which tell in favour of Major Evans- 
Gordon’s view, they would form a very strong argument for doing 
whatever can be done to prevent the continuance of the invasion. 
Any one, on the other hand, who took the trouble to select the 
passages in which the effect of these admissions is toned down, 
would be able to persuade most people that there was nothing 
whatever to regret in our adoption of the naval lieutenant’s motto, 


' ‘T am opposed to the adoption of restrictive measures because, even if they are 
directly aimed at so-called “ undesirables,” they would certainly affect deserving and 
hard-working men.’—Lord Rothschild’s separate report. 
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Ut veniant omnes, in our free admission of as many aliens as choose 
to come. 

In fact, what they give with one hand, the Commissioners take 
away with the other ; and when we come to their recommendations, 
we find that they are still in this state of suspended cerebration. 
They bring forward a number of proposals, but they are most of them 
proposals which have obvious drawbacks and only problematical 
advantages. To set up such a system as they outline would, in the 
first place, cost a great deal of money. It would be well worth a 
great deal of money if it served the purpose which is aimed at 
by those of us who believe that, in the interests of the Empire as 
well as the nation, it is necessary to prevent any district or 
districts in these islands from continuing to be the sink of Europe, 
the dumping-ground for all the needy and unpopular elements 
among the populations of the Nearer East. But how far would it 
serve this purpose? How far would it act as a preventive? To 
what extent would it check the unwholesome flux by which the body 
politic is troubled ? 

It might enable us to get rid of a good many, possibly of most, 
of the criminal aliens who make this country the scene of their 
noisome exploits. It might give us more complete and more 
accurate information as to the numbers of the unwelcome visitors 
who make us their unwilling hosts. It might secure a medical 
examination of ships conveying immigrants less farcical than at 
present prevails. But, except indirectly, it could have no appre- 
ciable effect in ‘ restricting the immigration of destitute aliens into 
London and other cities of the United Kingdom,’ which was the 
object aimed at by Major Evans-Gordon in the amendment to the 
Address that led to the Commission being appointed. Indirectly it 
is possible that it might help to check the flow at the source. If 
the proposed Immigration Department were actively administered, 
under the control of a man who meant to take his duties seriously, 
the agencies which organise the invasion might find the business not 
quite so profitable as itis now. But if the officials of the Depart- 
ment considered that it had been established chiefly in order to 
provide them with salaries and a not too arduous occupation (which 
seems to be the attitude of most public officials), then the organisers 
would keep their fingers upon the handle of the syphon and twelve 
batches of immigrants would continue to be shot into London every 
week with the same regularity as at present. 

The chief difficulties which arise out of the alien flood are: 

(1) The labour difficulty. 

(2) The housing difficulty. 

(3) The criminal difficulty. 

The last of these three difficulties is the least of all, although it 
has been put so much into prominence during the past year. There 
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is, it is true, a far greater proportion of crime among aliens in 
England and Wales than amongst the native-born. But with crime 
the police, the magistrates, and his Majesty’s judges are well able to 
cope ; and, as I have indicated, the report makes suggestions which, 
if they be adopted with some amendment, will help us to get rid 
altogether of foreign criminals instead of leaving upon our shoulders 
the burden of supporting them constantly in gaol. It is the 
difficulties affecting the labour market and the housing of the 
labourer which demand the more anxious attention. 

With regard to the labour difficulty the Commissioners find, in 
language which even for them is more than usually guarded, that 
‘it has not been proved that there is any serious direct displacement 
of skilled English labour.’ Evidently they are not at all sure about 
it. Proof of ‘direct displacement’ is exceedingly difficult to get. 
The contention that ‘alien labour is only or chiefly employed in 
doing work for which the native workman is unsuited, or which he is 
unwilling to perform,’ does not deserve consideration. At all events 
it does not survive consideration of the most cursory kind. A state- 
ment to the effect that alien labour is only or chiefly employed in 
doing work wnder conditions which the native workman would 
properly reject with disgust, would come close enough to the truth. 
But to ask us to believe that work in the tailoring, shoemaking, 
and cabinet-making trades (the three in which alien labour is chiefly 
employed) is work ‘for which the native workman is unsuited, or 
which he is unwilling to perform,’ is, not to put too fine a point upon 
it, absurd. 

Upon the unskilled labour market the Commissioners admit that 
the alien has a disastrous effect. Not only does ‘the continuous 
stream of fresh arrivals produce a glut and a very severe competition,’ 
but the aliens ‘ are compelled to submit to conditions of labour which 
must have some influence in producing cheapness of price.’ In words 
more lucid, the alien in the East End both takes work away from many 
natives, and also lowers the price of the efforts of those natives who are 
still in work. In addition to this he is engaged in taking the bread out 
of the mouths of very many British small shopkeepers, eating-house 
keepers, and street traders of the costermonger class. Naturally 
people are more and more inclined to ask: ‘ Why, if we have not 
enough work to go round amongst our own native population, should 
we further reduce the amount available to them by permitting the 
unfair competition of masses of foreigners, whose habits at their first 
coming we can scarcely tolerate, and who are never likely to develop 
into fellow-citizens of whom Englishmen could be proud?’ Yet the 
report does not propose any means of directly reducing this unfair 
competition. It merely puts on record the fact that it exists. 

Mention of the habits of these people brings us to the second 
difficulty upon our list. It may be called either the Housing or the 
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Overcrowding difficulty. The presence of aliens has transformed 
certain areas of the East End into entirely foreign quarters. Out of 
these areas British workmen are driven either by landlords, lost to 
all sense of decency or patriotism, who find they can screw more out 
of the alien than out of the native-born tenant; or else by their 
natural repugnance to neighbours whose standard of manners and 
living can only be compared to that of a not very particular pig. 
This has the double effect of excluding a large number of natives 
from the districts where they have been accustomed to work, and of 
introducing into these districts a state of overcrowding far more 
dangerous to health and far more prejudicial to public decency than 
would exist if we had the native population alone to deal with. 

The problem of our own poor is quite serious enough without any 
foreign complication. If the British Empire is to survive the period 
of crisis through which it is now passing, we must improve the lot of 
the mass of our people in this country so far as to enable us to breed 
an Imperial race. It is this thought which is at the back of most of 
our anxiety about the decadence of national physique; about tke low 
ebb to which the national intelligence has fallen; about the deplor- 
able conditions imposed upon a very large class, which are account- 
able for deterioration both of body. and of mind. Without an 
Imperial race, alive to its responsibilities and fitted to discharge 
them, we cannot ever hope to maintain the British Empire. With- 
out a social bond which shall ensure to all industrious members of 
the community a sufficiency of labour to keep them regularly em- 
ployed ; which shall give them a sound training in the rudiments of 
knowledge, and the opportunity to house themselves with due regard 
to the decencies of life—without such a bond we cannot hope to 
breed an Imperial race. 

Is it not clear beyond dispute that the continual inflow of aliens 
who teach us nothing, who bring no wealth or spending power into 
the country, who cannot speak our language, who have no concep- 
tion of British ideals, who turn whole districts into foreign quarters, 
whose view of life is utterly different from ours, who debase the con- 
ditions of existence wherever they go, and who thrive by under- 
selling the labour of the native-born—is it not clear that this 
continual inflow already hampers us!in the great fight we have to 
wage against ignorance and inefficiency with all their hateful brood, 
and that its hampering effect must increase in a more and more 
rapid ratio so long as we let it go on? In London there were in 
1881 60,000 aliens; in 1891, 95,000; in 1901, 135,000; and they 
are arriving now as fast as ever they have arrived before ; at certain 
seasons of the year, even faster. 

Why should we allow this clog to be put upon our efforts towards 
& better state of national life? Lord Rothschild says that, if we 
refused to allow it, we should keep out ‘ deserving and hard-working 
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men.’ No doubt. Why should we not keep them out if we have no 
room for them and no desire to inconvenience ourselves by finding 
room? If I were to knock at Lord Rothschild’s door and explain to 
him that, by declining to allow me to share his residence with him, 
he was inflicting injustice upon a ‘ deserving and hard-working man ’ 
Lord Rothschild would, I have no doubt, send for the police. And, 
of course, he would be perfectly right. How is it he cannot or will 
not see that a community has just as much right as an individual 
to call its territory its own ? 

Reasoning of this kind would be made very short work of in the 
Colonies. Australia recognises, far more clearly than we do at home, 
the harm that is done to a race by the indiscriminate admission of 
foreigners with lower standards of living and decency, and (to put it 
mildly) a different standard of morals and honour. All the Colonies, 
indeed, are watching closely to see how the Mother Country will 
deal with this question, so grave when we consider it in connection 
with Imperial issues, If they see that we handle it without nerve, 
that we allow such arguments as that of Lord Rothschild to have any 
weight, the effect will be deplorable. Any federation of the British 
race is out of the question if we allow our population in these islands to 
be contaminated and dragged down by the presence of an alien element 
which is increased by fresh arrivals at an enormous rate, and which 
increases itself, as the Stepney birth-rate shows, at a far more rapid 
rate than the native inhabitants. 

What an absurdity is the spectacle of Liberal members of Parlia- 
ment and Liberal newspapers protesting against the admission of 
Chinamen into South Africa, and at the same time urging that no 
step should be taken to limit the immigration into the United 
Kingdom of aliens every whit as undesirable as the Chinese ! 

Every man of British blood whose heart beats in union with the 
Imperial sentiment must see that something more stringent is 
needed than the suggestions of the Royal Commission, borrowed 
here and there: one from America; one from the Continental 
police system: and the most fantastic of all from a Privy Council 
Order of the sixteenth century, just as if a scheme of compulsory 
settlement carried out in a sparsely-populated land with no large 
towns could be applied equally well to the England and to the 
London of to-day. It is something, nevertheless, to have got an 
admission of the evil. The next step must be to find a remedy. 
Whether we decline to admit immigrants from the south-east of 
Europe at all; or whether we impose upon them some such test as 
that of a fair knowledge of English and the possession of a certain 
sum of money; or whether we call an International Conference, 
approaching Russia through some channel more responsible than 
Mr. Arnold White; or whether we help Mr. Zangwill and the 
Zionists to force the Hirsch trustees to establish that Jewish settle- 
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ment to which they believe poor Jews would gladly resort—we must 
find a remedy, and we must find it soon. 

One word in conclusion. I hoped to get through what I had to 
say without mentioning the Jews. As they have now crept in, let 
me just add this. At present the alien question in Britain is not 
anti-Semitic in its nature at all. It rests with the Jews, and chiefly 
with the British Jews, whether it shall become so. In every 
country where there is active anti-Semitic agitation, it is aroused 
by the feeling that Jews put their original nationality before 
their adopted nationality. We persecuted Roman Catholics once 
in England. We were quite right to persecute them, for they 
were Roman Catholics first, and Englishmen second. They learnt 
such a salutary lesson then that ever since they have reversed 
their former position, have ceased to be dangerous politically, and 
have stood shoulder to shoulder with Britons of all other creeds 
throughout the world. Now, if Jews insist on being Jews first and 
Britons afterwards, there will be anti-Semitism in this country as 
sure as there was anti-Romanism in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Let them take the hint in time, and show that they put 
the interests of Great Britain and the British Empire before the 
interests of alien Jews. 

H. HamiLtTon Fyre. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE SMALL FAMILY AND AMERICAN 
SOCIETY 


GOVERNMENTS dependent upon militarism, also colonial and territorial 
communities, naturally set a high value upon large families. Early 
and medieval teachers, apart from social and political reasons 
for the spread of Christian population, insisted upon an other- 
worldly motive for it. Life, under whatever disadvantages, was to be 
held a precious boon as a probationary field of endeavour, and 
children were to be desired as heirs of heaven and immortality. No 
discouragement was felt from the belief that the opposite theological 
pole to heaven, the literal, incandescent hell, was for ever burning 
without consuming the black sheep that fell into the lake of fire and 
brimstone ; yet, the larger the flock, the greater surely was the risk 
that one or more black sheep would be found in it. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, the most extraordinary product of modern 
times, contributed extensively by his wars to the population of the 
unknown world beyend the grave. It was not religious considerations 
that made him adhere to the old valuation of woman which bore a 
distinct ratio to her fertility. His own power depended upon the 
number of soldiers he could bring into the field. 

In the last two or three decades the vanishing of the large family 
as a characteristic feature of our refined, educated, and law-abiding 
citizens has been loudly deplored by sociologists and moralists as a 
menace to domestic happiness and to future civilisation. 

It is alleged with truth that certain butterfly and moth women 
consider maternity a disagreeable interruption to their round of 
pleasures. They prefer the fond companionship of an ugly bull- 
terrier to that of a beautiful babe because it is not so helpless and 
exacting. These partially developed females, however, constitute 
too insignificant a minority to endanger the survival of parental 
instinct in our affluent classes. Nature takes care that this instinct 
shall remain tremendously strong in every class. Even in childless 
individuals there is seldom a real decay of it. For proof of this 
statement, note that in every civilised community the persons who 
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love best and work most for other people’s children are matare single 
women. 

As a rule it is the mother of a few children who develops the 
maternal instinct most fully and most admirably, for she has time to 
realise and to follow out its manifold bearings. The sorely pressed 
mother of a swarm is forced to be content if she can fill their 
clamorous stomachs, keep decent clothes on their backs, and send 
them abroad with tolerably clean faces. If she thinks sometimes 
of the finer spiritual and mental influences of a complete mother- 
hood, it is with a despairing sigh, for her head, heart, hands, and 
pocket-book are not equal to the whole figure. 

Motive is composite. This growing disinclination towards the 
large family has various sources, and they are deep, not shallow 
springs. 

To begin with: underneath the boundless activity, the feverish 
energy of this period, there is a pervasive, ill-concealed uncertainty 
with regard to the outcome of it all. Unquestionably the change 
from a blind belief in traditional and sacerdotal authority has had 
a subtle effect upon the educated estimate of life itself. Many 
thoughtful men and women, while agreeing with orthodox believers 
that this sphere, viewed in the light of a finality, is a ghastly failure, 
yet need scientific proof for the assurance of a compensating personal 
existence hereafter. It is easy to understand that they hold almost 
an apologetic attitude towards their offspring for having awakened 
them to the conscious heritage of a doubtful blessing. This com- 
punction ramifies in other quarters; the elderly spinster often feels 
it when she meets the fathomless blue eyes of an infant. Along 
with a dimmed yearning in her own eyes rises a distinct self-con- 
gratulation in her heart that she has brought no one here to suffer 
after her death. Childless couples often outlive their early desire 
for offspring, because of the sorrow and trouble they have seen 
friends suffer through undutiful or unfortunate children, and become 
resigned to the loss of many joys because of their escape from the 
risk of terrible disappointments. They, too, end by interesting 
themselves actively in the children of others, thus following the 
natural law which impels those advancing in years to seek a renewal 
of hope and promise in the fresh growth of humanity that is ever 
springing up to inherit the earth. 

The truth is that, while there is a diminution of parental severity 
among the reasoning, well-bred class, the sense of responsibility, of 
obligation, extends over a widening area. Life is broader from every 
standpoint than it used to be. Refinement and cultivated tastes 
prevail not alone among the wealthy. Never on this planet were so 
many persons liberally endowed in these respects so inadequately 
provided with the means of gratifying these tastes—and this in spite 
of all the modern facilities. 
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Nobody will deny that the actual necessities of human life are 
simple. Add a scanty article of clothing and a club to the ménage 
of one of the larger apes in a zoo, give him a fire along with his 
rations, and the needs of a primitive man are supplied. Three or 
four days of hunger in an open boat will bring the most highly 
civilised man to accept with avidity food that the ape would reject. 
The matter of requirements is not an exact science: it is altogether 
dependent upon the point of view. 

Cultivated parents, whether their incomes be large or small, are 
all making a constant effort to give their children comforts and the 
degree of luxury which appears necessary from their own standpoint. 
They are instinctively seeking to develop in them an appreciation 
of all that is finest in every department, and this appreciation begets 
a desire of possession on the part of the children. These are more 
highly organised, more sensitive, than the young denizens of slum 
districts. Experiments in some of our public schools have demon- 
strated this. The rearing of sensitives to the full use of their 
faculties is a more intricate problem than the mere question of 
muscular endurance for honest toil. 

A lawyer, a physician, the cashier of a bank, who earns but a few 
thousand a year, wants to give his sons a college education if they 
evince a capacity for it. He would respect them more for breaking 
stones in the street than for looking to him for support after they 
have reached adult years; but he aims to equip them for some occu- 
pation or profession that will prove more lucrative than breaking 
stones, more in harmony with the social environment of the 
family, with their inherited tendencies, and above all with their 
individual talents and proclivities. In order to do this he must 
make sacrifices which will prepare and establish two sons, but not 
four or five. 

And then come the daughters. Their mother best understands 
what these require. In consideration of their father’s moderate 
income, the girls as well as the boys should be fitted to earn a liveli- 
hood later on; but, while encouraging them to assimilate all the 
technical instruction necessary for this object, is that mother really 
desirous of their putting it into practice for any length of time? 
No, she wants her girls, every one of them, to find—or, to express it 
more acceptably, to be found by—good husbands; for, with all the 
defects of the institution and all the burdens consequent upon it, she 
is aware that no career will serve as a full and satisfactory substitute 
for a suitable marriage. 

And on what does this suitable marriage depend ? 

Undoubtedly there are chance travellers, dauntless explorers, who 
discover and wed maidens in an unknown social desert; but the 
maidens are very fair, and the explorers are very rare. The average 
girl in the families referred to meets her elect suitor through the 
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regular working of affiliations which her parents established years 
before her début. If they have always tried to fulfil ‘the cardinal 
law of society, a cutlet for a cutlet,’ if they have kept up their 
visiting list and rendered their home attractive, their grown daughters, 
through the consequent interchange with the daughters of friends, 


* will be likely to make the acquaintance of at least a few desirable can- 


didates for matrimony. A summer outing of a few weeks at the sea- 
shore or in the mountains will be considered almost indispensable. 
The blossom-time is short, and parents should not be censured for 
wishing to render it bright and happy, a beautiful memory in after- 
days of care and responsibility. If the bud is frostbitten and 
blighted, the fruit will be sour and shrivelled. 

Old ladies tell us that their grandmothers’ outfits as débutantes 
often consisted of two cotton prints for morning wear, a woollen 
afternoon dress, with the addition of a bonnet and pelisse for visiting, 
and one or two white muslins for evening parties, ribbons and 
natural flowers of different colours giving variety to the costume. 
Buoyant young belles from the best country families spent gay 
winters in Washington content with such an outfit. The daughter 
of a twelve or fourteen-hundred dollar clerk in one of the depart- 
ments there would disdain it now, for it would place her on an 
unequal footing with her companions. She could not bring in her 
young friends to a dance, and follow it with an impromptu feast of 
gingerbread, apples, nuts, and cider, in a basement dining-room, 
minus embroidered centrepiece, flowers, and bonbons. 

A watchful, ingenious mother may clothe her débutante daughter 
from bargain counters, but she cannot feed her and her associates 
from them. Bargain counters in the markets would be dangerous to 
the public health. 

It will be urged that girls should adjust their costumes, enter- 
tainments, their outlay im toto, to their resources. As a matter of 
fact they are obliged to do this, but they are excusable for aspiring 
to the best things within view, for this sort of emulation is atmo- 
spheric, it is the very ozone of republican institutions. It is plain 
that a young lady’s chances are influenced to a considerable extent 
by the rate of expenditure her parents can afford. At best a suitable 
marriage cannot always be effected. Opportunity along this line is 
pre-eminently coy and elusive. It is far wiser for her to remain 
single to the end of her days than to mate recklessly. 

Opportunity is elusive also in the line of the art, business, or 
profession the girls have studied for the purpose of maintaining 
themselves. Never before were there so many openings for women, 
and never did such a throng of eager applicants stand around, about, 
athwart, before, behind, and between one another at each open door. 
The excellence guaranteed by certificates, diplomas, and civil service 
examinations must he reinforced by the same amount of influence and 
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patronage that was indispensable before these latter-day credentials 
of fitness were exacted. 

Never were the lunatic, the epileptic, the incurable so humanely 
housed and tended; but charity does not embrace the weak, the 
inefficient, the mediocre. Never in the history of civilisation were so 

















with the strong. Advanced medical science and improved sanitation 
are preserving the unfit to be subsequently pushed to the wall. 

By the finest law of equity women should receive equal wages 
with men who are doing the same kin'l of work. When this law is 
recognised competition will be rendered all the fiercer. Many 
women are employed now for economical reasons. When wages be- 
come equal the average female employee will be dismissed if as useful 
a male be available to take her place. Women whoare superlatively 
useful will be retained, and their less capable, more indolent fathers, 
husbands, and brothers too often will lie back and rest on their oars. 
Thus a full recognition of the claims of the female sex will increase 
the pressure upon it. No one would wish to see woman relegated to 
her former place in the working world. Progressive experiments 
must be carried out to their logical sequence, and in course of time 
demand and supply will come into more harmonious relations. For 
several generations, however, the process is bound to cause strain and 
suffering, to involve the ruthless sacrifice of delicate frames and still 
more delicate instincts, of artistic tastes and soulful longings. 
Born race-horses will perforce turn themselves into dray-horses, 
their fire and mettle at the start not availing to save them from 
sinking under the heavy load and the crushing wheel of routine. 
Meanwhile is it surprising that far-sighted, sympathetic mothers 
with small incomes should not pray that they may be given six lovely 
daughters to precipitate into this mélée ? 

Wedded pairs deemed ‘rich’ by fellow-townsmen who have 
nothing share this feeling of insecurity to some extent. The 
difficulty of making safe investments, the reduced interest paid on 
capital, the daily news of deterioration and loss of fortune in un- 
suspected directions create a fear of insufficient provision for a 
numerous progeny. 

Millionaires with few or no children of their own have contributed 
incaleulably to the advance of civilisation by the endowment of 
hospitals, colleges, and libraries for the benefit of the children of 
their fellow-citizens. 

It becomes evident that the self-preserving instinct, the necessity 
for concentrating advantages, is the chief factor in this noticeable 
appreciation of the small family on the part of our most refined and 
best-educated citizens. 

The modern tendency in all grades is towards the development 
and elevation of the individual as a unit. It is the individual 
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that counts in the business world, which has to do solely with the 
unit. 

The small family is more favourable than the large one to the 
production of the unit, because it gives a better training for the order 
and system which bear so directly upon success in business, nor does 
it lack the opportunity for improving other sides of personal character. 
In a widespreading band of brothers and sisters the suppression of 
some member’s interests too often becomes inevitable, and unselfish- 
ness carried to the superlative degree amounts to suicide. 

If civilisation in the future is to depend solely upon the nwmbers 
of its present exponents, it cannot be assured, for the Washed will 
always be outnumbered by the Unwashed. Quality rather than 
quantity is the assurance each generation, each family should 
endeavour to give to the future, and the duty to the near should 
always take precedence of the duty to the far. More vital energies, 
moral, mental, and physical advantages, in all probability, will de 
transmitted to posterity by three or four highly individualised, well- 
equipped representatives of a family, than by eight or ten poverty- 
stricken weaklings and degenerates. 

Apparently our more recently adopted citizens, the ever-landing 
Celt, Teuton, Slav, and Latin, are not discouraged by difficulties in 
rearing large families on slender incomes, hence the ultimate passing 
of the Anglo-Saxon as a ruling factor in this government is con- 
fidently predicted. The framers of our Constitution, in their spirit of 
boundless hospitality, paved the way for the displacement of their 
own descendants, and in doing their utmost to prevent the monopoly 
of power by an oligarchy or an aristocracy the decline of family 
prestige and influence became a foregone conclusion. The Adamses 
of Massachusetts gave two Presidents to the young Republic, and 
have continued to enjoy social prominence, at one time sending a 
minister to the Court of St. James’s, The Lees of Virginia have 
contributed a dominant figure to the field of American history in 
every generation from the colonial to the present period. But these 
are rare instances. More and more new names are heard in official 
places. More than twenty nationalities are represented in our army 
and navy. After a while the term ‘American’ will convey the idea 
of a mixture. 

There are still a good many unadulterated Anglo-Saxons, however. 
In the New England States there has been but little mingling with 
foreign blood, and the English Puritan is distinctly visible as a 
prevailing type among the educated classes. But in Boston, their 
metropolis, an incongruous spectacle is presented : Puritans in blood 
and the Protestant instinct are living under a city government that 
is administered by Irish Catholics. 

In the Southern States also there is no appreciable evidence of 
foreign admixture by marriage with the Anglo-Saxon until we come 
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to the Gulf, save for the strain of French Huguenot blood in South 
Carolina. In the Gulf States the French and Spanish ancestry of a 
large proportion of the residents becomes decidedly marked. 

Owing to altered conditions in the South, an English type formerly 
prominent through vast areas is rapidly disappearing. ‘Taps’ has 
sounded for the landed proprietor, a hospitable country gentleman 
at home, a brave knight on the field of battle. Peace to the generous 
soul of the Cavalier! The reverent throng of twenty thousand that 
not long ago followed the bier of General Wade Hampton was paying 
tribute, not only to his fine personality and honourable record, but to 
the vanishing of an old influential order. 

A very different Anglo-Saxon type persisted in the more limited 
area of the city of Philadelphia from colonial times up to our Civil 
War. The Quaker merchant was an object-lesson in honesty and 
thrift to the business circles of the nation. Though declining to 
fight, he was ready to die for his principles. Frugal and saving, he 
loved money well, but he loved honour more, for he refused to profit 
by the bankrupt law when he failed in business. This respected 
figure in a plain grey coat and broad-brimmed hat, whose yea and 
nay were worth more than many an oath, left a stable impress on 
Philadelphia. Solitary specimens of the genus may still be discerned 
in the old haunts. 

The Anglo-Saxon stamp will be retained on our language, customs, 
laws, and literature. In other directions we cannot keep what we 
have, but ‘we can transmute the things that we have into the things 
that we are.’ This transmutation is going on all the time. There 
have been many apparent wrecks ; the disintegration of estates, the 
impoverishment of clans, the deflection of trade currents, the losses 
by storm, pest, and warfare, the absorption through intermarriage 
have wrought radical changes, yet up to this date we remain fairly 
civilised as a nation, except for occasional lapses into savagery when 
lynching criminals at home and torturing Filipinos abroad. 

There are prophets who even fear that our conglomeration of 
white nationalities will be extinguished in the end by a Black and 
Yellow overflow. 

Without doubt the locust, the potato-bug, the army-worm, even 
the insignificant house-fly, coming in vast incalculable hordes, could 
succeed in crowding out human life. If such a catastrophe could be 
averted at the time of imminent danger, it would only be by 4 
supreme exercise of the highly-organised human brain as an offset to 
the persevering destructive instinct of the lower organism. 

It being generally admitted that no special class or nationality 
among us can expect to remain dominant, it is also generally desired 
that the race we all hold in common, the White, should continue 
at the helm. In furtherance of this aim it becomes imperative 
that every white citizen should preserve a superiority in something 
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deeper than skin, as he cannot trust to numbers. He must seek to 
exercise and to develop the native endowment of faculty which he 
owes to his highly-organised race, an endowment superior to the 
inheritance of other races. The aggregate of this endeavour and 
accomplishment should suffice for the retention of a now undisputed 
sceptre. As each new generation takes up the rule it should make 
and enforce laws on a sound sociological and economic basis, and 
these will promote true and legitimate progress in all directions. 
Let no reckless legislator attempt to break down the long-standing 
embankment between the white and the inferior races who are 
dwelling within our gates. Along the Mississippi ‘ cutting the levee’ 
is counted one of the worst crimes against the State. Communities 
having only a tiny stream to fear can better afford to neglect pre- 
cautionary measures. 

In face of all prophecy and speculation, however, the Whither 
remains as impenetrable as the Whence. No generation can discern 
its evolutionary trend and bearing upon its own or any other race. 
Evolution is always an unconscious process to the participants there- 
in. The remnant of despised Israelites fleeing to the desert from 
the tyranny of Egypt looked hopefully towards a Promised Land 
which would be walled in from the outside heathen by separating 
rites and strictest regulations. The wandering Hebrew did not 
suspect that his grandest prerogative was to be, not the exclusive 
ownership of an earthly paradise, but the transmission of his mono- 
theistic conception of the Deity to alien races until finally it should 
encompass the globe. When the African captive crossed an unknown 
sea, mourning his dusky brood, his sunbaked hut, the idea could 
never have entered his thick skull that a cruel wrong to himself and 
his countrymen would be overruled in the end by the benefits of a 
civilisation attainable in no other way. 

It is only long after a series of events that the thoughtful, 
philosophical student of history comes upon an evolutionary trail 
and begins to understand the making of an epoch. A peculiar thrill 
often attends such a discovery, for in that trail something becomes 
manifest to him that he can attribute neither to accident nor 
coincidence, only to design. This leads up to a great Designer by a 
logical argument that cannot always be traced in the story of an 
individual or of a generation. 


FRANCES ALBERT DOUGHTY. 
Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 
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‘I think that Jeanne was sent by God, and that her behaviour in war was a 
fact divine rather than human; many reasons make me think so.’—Deposition of 
Count Dunois, 1455. 


MareRIALS for the history of Joan of Arc abound ; countless books 
have been written about her; but the reports of her trial at Rouen, 
and those of the Rehabilitation Trials are the most authentic records 
that remain to us, and Mr. Douglas Murray has done a noble work 
for the memory of the Maid by publishing an English edition of 
these reports. It is upon his work that I propose mainly to base 
this short study. 

In the Reports of the Processes we have not only ‘the story of her 
life, her achievements and her death, as attested on oath and set 
forth in the original documents,’ but also the testimony of eye- 
witnesses and the Maid’s own defence. In reading these we feel 
that we can almost see her in her simple dignity and hear the words 
with which she replied to her judges. 

It is in the records of the Rehabilitation Trials that we find the 
fullest account of Joan’s youth, supplied by the testimony on oath of 
her early friends and neighbours at Domrémy, although on many points 
the Maid speaks for herself on this subject also, as we shall see. 

At the time of Joan’s birth and childhood, the condition of 
France as an independent kingdom appeared well-nigh desperate. 
A century of misfortunes and misery, ‘ broken only by a parenthesis 
of comparative prosperity from 1380 to 1407,’ had left her a seem- 
ingly easy prey to English rule. The King of France was insane, 
and his wife, Isabel of Bavaria, had come to terms with Henry the 
Fifth of Englund. By the Treaty of Troyes (1420) it was settled 
that the crown of France should pass from the Dauphin (on whose 
legitimacy his miserable mother had thrown doubts) to the child of the 
marriage of Henry the Fifth with the Princess Katherine of France. 
When this child—our Henry the Sixth—was less than a year old, 
however, his father died, and the reins of government fell into the 
resolute hands of his uncle, the Duke of Bedford, who, as Regent, 
ruled France, and whose troops continued to carry the victorious 
arms of England against all who opposed his nephew’s claims. The 
Dauphin took refuge in the south and abandoned to the English all 
territory north of the Loire, while Paris was likewise held by them. 
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Some members of the French Parliament and the University joined 
the Dauphin, but the more timid spirits did homage to Bedford for his 
baby nephew. Of the great towns, Orleans alone remained faithful 
to the Dauphin ; if it fell, all organised opposition to the English 
would be at an end. In view of the special features of Joan’s future 
mission, it is interesting to note that, as Orleans was the key of the 
French military position, so Rheims was the key of the political or 
royal position—till the Dauphin should be anointed and crowned 
King at Rheims the French people would not feel him to be truly 
their sovereign. 

In addition to the two great parties of French and English, 
France was divided again into the factions of Armagnacs and 
Burgundians, the former professing to be on the side of the Dauphin, 
while the Burgundians—in consequence of the treacherous murder 
of their Duke by the Armagnacs in the name of the Dauphin—had 
made friends with the English. These two parties come constantly 
before us in the history of Joan’s career, and from her earliest days 
their dissensions disturbed the quiet country around Domrémy. 
The village itself, although geographically in Lorraine, was part 
6f the French Kingdom, and its inhabitants were entirely on the 
side of the Dauphin. It was to this France of war and desolation 
that Joan was sent. 

She was born on the feast of the Epiphany, the 6th of January, 
1411-12. ‘Her father was named Jacques d’Arc, her mother 
Isabelle, both labourers living together at Domrémy. They were, 
as I saw and knew, good and faithful Catholics, labourers of good 
repute and honest life. From her early youth, Jeannette was brought 
up in the Faith and in good morals: she was so good that all the 
village of Domrémy loved her. Jeannette knew her Belief and her 
Pater and Ave as well as any of her companions. She had modest 
ways, as beseemed one whose parents were not rich.’' ‘I saw Jeannette 
very often,’ says another witness. ‘In our childhood we often 
followed the plough together, her father’s plough, and we went 
together with the other children of the village to the meadows or 
pastures. Often, when we were all at play, Jeannette would retire 
alone to “talk with God.” I and the others laughed at her for this. 
She was simple and good, frequenting the church and holy places. 
Often when she was in the fields and heard the bells ring, she 
would drop on her knees.’ ‘I was brought up with Jeannette, close 
to her house,’ says Simonin Musnier; ‘I know that she was good, 
simple, and pious, and that she feared God and the Saints... . 
She was very charitable and liked to take care of the sick. I know 
this of a surety, for in my childhood I fell ill, and it was she who 
nursed me.’ 

Another tells how she loved the poor, ‘and would even sleep on 


* Deposition of Jean Morel of Greux, labourer. 
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the hearth in order that the poor might lie in her bed.’ ‘Many 
times,’ says the curé of a neighbouring parish, ‘I heard the Pére 
Guillaume Fronte, in his lifetime curé of Domrémy, say that Jeanne 
the Maid was a simple and good girl, pious, well brought up and 
God-fearing, and without her like in the whole village. Often did 
she confess her sins, and if she had had money, she would have 
given it to him, he told me, to say Masses. Every day, when he 
celebrated Mass, she was there.’ Another point specially insisted on 
in the accounts of the Maid’s girlhood is her love of work, work in 
the fields for her father, but specially women’s ordinary work of 
spinning and sewing and looking after the house. Joan was fond of 
work, too fond, her companions thought. In her replies to her 
judges, she says, with an honest pride, ‘ Yes, I learnt to spin and to 
sew ; in sewing and spinning I fear no woman in Rouen.’ 

What the witnesses say about the amusements in which she 
sometimes took her share is also of special importance, as the 
legend about the so-called ‘ Fairy Tree’ was destined to haunt her 
innocent life to the end, and to be a handle to her enemies. ‘There 
is a tree by us called the “ Ladies’ Tree”’ (says one of the witnesses), 
‘ because in ancient days the Sieur Pierre Granier, Seigneur de Boulee 
ment, and a lady called Fée met under this tree and conversed together. 
I have heard it read in a romance. The Seigneurs de Domrémy and 
their ladies—at least, the Lady Beatrix, wife of Pierre de Boulement, 
and the said Pierre—accompanied by their daughters came sometimes 
to walk round this tree. In the same way every year the young 
girls and youths of Domrémy came to walk there on the Letare 
Sunday—called “the Sunday of the Wells”—they ate and danced 
there and went to drink at the Well of the Thorn,’ and Morel, the 
witness first quoted, adds, ‘ Jeanne the Maid went there like all the 
other girls at those times, and did as they did.’ But, as one of 
Joan’s biographers remarks, ‘Though she carried garlands like the 
other boys and girls, and hung them on the boughs of the “ Fairies’ 
Tree,” she liked better to take the flowers into the parish church 
and lay them on the altars of St. Margaret and St. Catherine.’ 
Yet the reports of these innocent, old-world sports were destined, 
through the malice of her enemies, to be fatal to Joan, and to help 
to bring her to a cruel death. 

And now we come to the moment when Joan’s mission was to 
open before her. Happily we have her own words to help us, for 
none of the witnesses¢who appear at the Rehabilitation Trials had 
known anything of the Voices when they first came to her. ‘I was 
thirteen when I had a Voice from God for my help and guidance,’ 
she says. ‘The first time that I heard this Voice, I was véry much 
frightened ; it was mid-day in the summer, in my father’s garden. 
. . « [heard this Voice to my right towards the church; rarely do 
I hear it without its being accompanied by a light. . . . It seemed 
to me tocome from lips I should reverence, I believe it was sent me 
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from God. When I heard it for the third time, I recognised that it 
was the voice of an Angel. This Voice has always guarded me well, 
and I have always understood it ; it instructed me to be good and to 
go often to church ; it told me it was necessary for me to come into 
France. . . . It said to me two or three times a week, “ You must 
go into France.” My father knew nothing of my going. The 
Voice said te. me, “‘Go into France.” I could stay no longer. It 
said to me, ‘‘ Go, raise the siege which is being made before the city 
of Orleans.”’ 

Later on in her trial the Maid names the Saints whose voices she 
heard, first in her father’s garden and then constantly throughout 
her life. ‘It is the voice of St. Catherine and St. Margaret. Their 
faces are adorned with beautiful crowns, very rich and precious ; 
to tell you this I have leave from Our Lord. If you doubt this, 
send to Poitiers where I was examined before. I have also received 
comfort from St. Michael.’ When asked which Voice first came to 
her she says, ‘It was St. Michael. He was not alone, but quite 
surrounded by the Angels of Heaven. I saw them with my bodily 
eyes as well as I see you; when they went from me,I wept. I should 
have liked to be taken away with them.’ 

In such simple words does the Maid tell us of the great thing 
that befell her. She was afraid at first, and asked how could she, a 
girl, who could not ride or use a sword or lance, be of any help. 
Rather she would stay at home and spin by her mother. But her 
Voice told her of ‘the great pity there was in France,’ and her heart 
burned with love and compassion for her country and king. Possibly 
also she may have been encouraged by the old prophecy which 
declared that France should be delivered by a maiden ‘ from the Oak 
Wood,’ and there was an oak wood near Domrémy. Joan did not 
tell her father or mother of the Voices. At her trial she explains her 
silence on this point. ‘As for myself, I would not have told them 
at any price,’ she says: ‘my Voices agreed that I might either 
speak to my father and mother or be silent,’ and she feared to be 
hindered in obeying God’s command. 

The Voice had first spoken to Joan in the summer of 1424, and 
by the spring of 1429 she could hesitate no longer. She had been 
told: ‘Go to Robert de Baudricourt, Captain of Vaucouleurs. He 
will furnish you with an escort toaccompany you.’ Joan went to stay 
with her uncle in the neighbourhood and begged him to take her to 
Vaucouleurs. ‘When I arrived, I recognised Robert de Baudricourt,’ 
she says, ‘although I had never seen him. I knew him, thanks to my 
Voice which made me recognise him. I said to Robert, “ I must 
go into France.”’ Twice he refused her request; the third time, it 
was granted, owing, it is said, to the impression made upon him by 
the Maid’s prediction on the 12th of February, ‘To-day the gentle 
Dauphin hath had great hurt, near the town of Orleans, and yet 
greater will he have if you do not soon send me:tohim.’ This disaster 
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was the battle of Rouvray or of ‘The Herrings,’ where the French 
were defeated by Sir John Falstaff, and of which Joan could not 
possibly have known by any ordinary means. The people of 
Vaucouleurs brought clothes to Joan for her journey, such as men 
wear, doublet, hose, surcoat, boots, and spurs, and Robert de Baudri- 
court gave her a sword. Later on she, as we know, wore armour, for 
which she was greatly blamed, but as she was to live with soldiers, 
she thought it more suitable to be dressed as they were, and she said 
clearly that she had instructions from her Voice on this subject. Let 
us listen to some of her answers at Rouen when asked about this: 
‘What concerns this dress is a small thing—less than nothing. 
I did not take it by the advice of any man in the world. I did not 
take this dress, or do anything, but by the command of Our Lord and 
of the angels.’ Again, ‘ All I have done is by Our Lord’s command ; 
if I had been told to take some other, I should have done it, because 
it would have been His command.’ When asked if she had not been 
begged to change her dress, she said, ‘ Yes, oftentimes,’ but that she 
dared not do it without God’s leave. ‘And I answered that I would 
not take it off without leave from God.’ ? 

On the 23rd of February, 1429, then, the gate of the Chateau de 
Vaucouleurs—still standing in our day—was thrown open, and Joan, 
attended by Jean de Nouillemport and Bertrand de Poulinge—two 
squires who believed in her mission—and their attendants, rode forth 
on their way to France. It was a long ride and dangerous, but 
Joan would hear of no fears. ‘God will clear my path to the King, 
for to this end I was born,’ she said. From Fierbois, where they 
halted, and where Joan heard Mass thrice at the church of St. 
Catherine, she got a clerk to write to the King that she was coming 
to help him, and that she would know him among all his men. It 
was probably from here also that she wrote to ask her parents’ for- 
giveness for leaving them, and they, as she tells us later, granted it. 

On the 6th of March she reached Chinon, where the Court was, 
and after a delay of two or three days—for the Dauphin’s advisers 
would not let her see him—she was admitted to an audience. To 
try her, the Dauphin had hidden himself among his nobles, but she 
went straight up to him and told him that she knew well who he 


was. ‘There is the King,’ said Charles, pointing to a richly dressed - 


2 A recent and authoritative historian of the Maid quotes a saying of the Arch- 
bishop of Embrun which seems to decide the questions in a few words: ‘Il est plus 
décent de faire ces choses (de la guerre) en habit d’homme, puisque c’est avec des 
hommes qu'on doit les faire.’ Jeanne d’Arc la Vénérable d@aprés les docwments versés 
au Procis de sa Canonisation en Cour de Rome, p. 62, par Mgr. Ricard (Paris, E. Dentu). 

Bouillé also remarks that for reasonable causes saints have changed the dress of 
their sex. ‘ Many,’ he says, ‘ by reasons of modesty or piety, have worn men’s dress, such 
as St. Nathalie, St. Eugénie, &c., and that if we consider Joan’s mission—to accom- 
plish apparently by Divine command a warrior’s duty in the midst of soldiers—we 
see that she had a reasonable cause for adopting man’s attire, and that she was right 
not to transgress, so as to obey man, what she believed certainly to be God's 
command,’ See also Jeanne d'Arc la Vénérabl,, p. 62 n. 
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nobleman. ‘No, fair Sire, you are he,’ was her reply. But still 
people doubted, and Joan had need of much patience. She stayed 
at the house of a noble lady, and great people came to see her and 
interrogate her. When she was left in peace, she wept and prayed. 
At last one day she went to the Dauphin and said, ‘ Gentle Dauphin,* 
why do you delay to believe me? I tell you that God has taken 
pity on you and your people at the prayer of St. Louis and St. 
Charlemagne, and I will tell you by your leave something which 
will show you that you should believe me.’ Then she told him, 
secretly, something which, as he said, none could know but God and 
himself. The secret sorrow which weighed on Charles’s mind was 
that caused by the doubt thrown on his legitimacy, and this doubt 
the words of the Maid dispelled for ever.* 

The Dauphin meanwhile took all the precautions that prudence— 
and the secret hostility of some of his Court—rendered necessary to 
test the truth of Joan’s mission. Some Franciscan monks were sent 
secretly to Domrémy to inquire into her life, and brought back the 
fullest testimony to her virtue. The Royal Parliament and Univer- 
sity were at Poitiers, and thither the Maid was sent to be examined 
by the most learned doctors of the kingdom. A Commission was 
formed, composed of the Archbishop of Rheims, the Bishop of 
Castres, the Bishop of Poitiers, the Bishop of Maguelonne, the 
fature Bishops of Senlis and Meaux, and several Canons and 
Dominicans, among them Seguin (who has preserved for us the 
details of the Conference) and other theologians. At first ‘they 
showed Joan’ by beautiful and gentle reasons ‘that her mission 
could not be believed in.’ Joan, however, told them quite simply 
about her visions and her ‘Voices.’ To their interrogations she 
replied in the same straightforward, pithy way that we shall find her 
doing at her trial. To a learned Dominican who objected to her that if 
God wished the English to leave France in peace He could make 
them go without resort to arms being necessary, her reply was: ‘ In 
God’s Name the men at arms will give battle and God will give the 
victory.’ Maitre Seguin (a very bitter man, says the chronicle) told 
her that they could not believe her without a sign nor advise the 
King to give her soldiers. ‘Eh, my God,’ said Joan, ‘I have not 
come to Poitiers to give signs, but take me to Orleans and I will 
show you the signs why I am sent; let them give me as few men as 
they like, I will go to Orleans.’ 

After examining Joan for six weeks, the Commissioners signed 
a report declaring that they had found no evil in her, but, on the 


* Joan always addressed the King as Dauphin until he was crowned at Rheims. 

* The Maid spoke thus: ‘On the part of my Lord, I tell thee thou art true heir 
of France and son of the King, and he sends me to lead thee to Rheims to the end 
thou mayest receive thy crowning and thy consecration if thou wilt.’—Alain Chartier, 
Letter of July 1429. Quicherat, v. p. 131. 
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contrary, much good, ‘humility, purity, devotion, honnéteté, sim- 
plicity,’ and concluded by saying that ‘ full of hope in God, she must 
be conducted with soldiers to Orleans, for to doubt of her, or to 
neglect her in whom there is no appearance of evil, would be to resist 
the Holy Spirit and become unworthy of the gifts of God.’ In still 
stronger language the Archbishop of Embrun, the learned Jacques 
Gelu, ends his special treatise on the nature of Joan’s inspirations. 
‘ We advise, therefore,’ says he, ‘that in all things the Maid’s advice 
should be followed, and that the King should study to follow the 
precise counsels she may give, because they come from God... . 
Her advice should be asked before any one’s and should be sought 
for in preference to that of any other adviser.’ It is very important 
to bear in mind this decision of the Royal Commission. We see by 
it that from the first Joan was approved, and her mission sanctioned 
by the Church. Well might she, at Rouen, refer to this decision. 
‘ If you do not believe me, go to Poitiers,’ she says, and again, ‘I 
wish you would get a copy of this book at Poitiers if it please God.’ 
But, alas, it was not likely that her enemies would allow this mani- 
fest testimony to the innocence of their victim to appear, and by the 
time of the Rehabilitation Trials the precious Register, as she names 
it once, had disappeared. 

At last the time of probation was over and Joan was to be allowed 
to begin her work ; and here we will avail ourselves of the deposi- 
tions given so many years later by her great comrades in arms, 
Count Dunois, the Due d’Alengon, Louis de Contes, her page, &e. 
It is no little tribute to the Maid and her mission that men like 
Dunois, Alengon, La Hire, Xaintrailles, and other tried warriors and 
men of large experience should follow her guidance as they did, and 
that they apparently showed no jealousy of her, though at first, as 
Dunois tells us, he did not fully put trust in her plans. As d’Alen- 
gon was near the Court when Joan reached it, he is able to tell us of 
his impressions of her from the outset. ‘One day when I was hunt- 
ing quails’ (at St. Florat), he says, ‘a messenger came to inform me 
that there had come to the King a young girl who said she was sent 
from God to conquer the English and to raise the siege then under- 
taken by them against Orleans. It was for this reason that I went 
on the following day to Chinon, where I found Jeanne talking with 
the King. Having approached them, she asked me who I was. “It 
is the Duc d’Alengon,” replied the King. ‘“‘ You are welcome,” she 
then said tome. ‘The more that come together of the blood of 
France, the better it will be.” The next day she went to the King’s 
Mass. . . . After Mass the King took her into his private room, 
where he kept me with him, as well as the Sieur de la Tremouille, 
after having sent away all the others. Jeanne then made several 
requests to the King, amongst others, that he would make a gift of 
his kingdom to the King of Heaven, because the King of Heaven, 
after this gift, would do for him as He had done for his predecessor 
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and reinstate him in all his rights. . . . After dinner the King went 
for a walk. Jeanne coursed before him, lance in hand: seeing her 
manage her lance so well, I gave her a horse.’ 

When the King was advised that he might employ Joan as she 
desired, he sent d’Alengon to prepare a convoy of supplies for the 
army destined to relieve Orleans. ‘With this army Jeanne was 
sent,’ he continues. ‘The King had caused armour be made for her,’ 
but d’Alengon did not accompany the expedition, and we must turn 
to Dunois’s deposition to hear how it sped. It commences with the 
words quoted at the beginning of this article, whereby he pays homage 
to the truth of Joan’s mission. He then tells us that he was in charge 
at Orleans and was ‘ Lieutenant-General of the King in affairs of 
war.’ When rumours of the Maid’s journey to the Court reached 
him, he sent messengers to the King to ask about Joan, and these 
brought back word of her arrival and examination, and of how she 
‘persisted in saying that she was come to raise the siege of Orleans 
and to conduct the Dauphin to Rheims in order that he might be con- 
secrated. ... Hearing the opinion of the clergy and prelates that 
there was no evil in this maid, the King sent her with the Lord Arch- 
bishop of Rheims, then Chancellor of France, and the Sieur de 
Gaucourt, the Grand Steward, to Blois, where those were who had 
the charge of escorting the convoy, that is, the Sieurs de Rais and 
de Boussac, Marshals of France, de Coulent, Admiral of France; La 
Hire, and Ambroise de Loré, who was afterwards Governor of Paris.’ 
With this gallant escort at the head of the army and the convoy, 
Joan approached Orleans ‘in good order by way of the Sologne to 
the Loire facing the Church of St. Loup,’ and here, evidently, Dunois 
and the Maid first met. He continues: ‘The English were there in 
great number, and the army escorting the convoy did not appear to 
me, nor the other Captains, in sufficient force to resist them and 
to ensure the entrance of the convoy on that side. It was necessary 
to load the convoy in boats, which were procured with difficulty. 
But to reach Orleans it was necessary to sail against the stream, and 
the wind was altogether contrary. Then Jeanne said to me, “ Are 
you the Bastard of Orleans?” “Yes,” I answered, “and I um very 
glad of your coming!” “Is it you who said I was to come to this 
side (of the river) and that I should not go direct to the side where 
Talbot and the English are?” “Yes, and those more wise than I are 
of the same opinion for our greater success and safety.” ‘In God’s 
Name,” she then said, “the counsel of my Lord is safer and wiser 
than yours. You thought to deceive me, and it is yourselves who 
are deceived, for I bring you better succour than has ever come to 
any General or town whatsoever—the succour of the King of Heaven. 
This succour does not come from me, but from God himself, who 
at the prayers of St. Louis and St. Charlemagne has had compassion 
on the town of Orleans and will not suffer the enemy to hold at the 
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same time the Duke® and his town.” At that moment,’ continues 
Dunois, ‘ the wind, being contrary, and thereby preventing the boats 
going up the river and reaching Orleans, turned all at once and 
became favourable. They stretched the sails, and I ordered the 
boats to the town, which I entered. . . . We passed before the 
Church of St. Loup in spite of the English. From that time I put 
good hope in her, even more than before.’ It was determined that 
the army should go up the river to Blois, to cross the river there, 
and come back to Orleans, but Dunois persuaded Joan to enter 
Orleans at once. ‘And Jeanne then came with me. She had in her 
hand a banner, white in colour, on which was an image of our Lord 
holding in His Hand a lily. La Hire crossed the Loire at the same 
time as she, and entered the city with her and ourselves.’ 

Jean Luillier, one of the burghers of Orleans, tells us how theinhabi- 
tants welcomed the Maid. ‘I was in the town when Jeanne reached 
it,’ he says. ‘She was received with as much rejoicing and acclamation 
from old and young of both sexes as if she had been an angel of God, 
because we hoped through her to be delivered from our enemies, which, 
indeed, was done later. . . . She exhorted us all to hope in God. ... 
She said, moreover, she would summon the English to leave the town 
and drive them away before she permitted any attack to be made.’ 

Another witness says: ‘When Jeanne first entered Orleans, she 
went before all else to the Great Church, to do reverence to God, 
her Creator.’ This was her constant custom. As she entered the 
city, the people, as we have seen, crowded to honour her. They 
blessed her and tried to kiss her hand, and this was the prelude to 
many similar scenes later on, which caused great distress to Joan. 
She would never allow any one to pay her honour if she could help it, 
or to refer her successes to herself. ‘Jeanne lamented much, and 
was displeased when certain good women came to her wishing to 
salute her ; it seemed to her like adoration, at which she was angered,’ 
says Thébaut, one ofthe King’s squires. 

How are we to picture the Maid’s appearance at this time to our- 
selves? From all accounts she was a beautiful maiden, with dark 
hair—now worn cropped short under her helmet—and she had a 
charming manner, while the beauty and purity of her soul shone out 
and influenced all who approached her. ‘ Neither I nor others, when 
we were with her, had ever an evil thought ; there was in her some- 
thing divine,’ says Dunois. She effected a wonderful reform in the 
rough soldiers of her army, as the witnesses bear testimony. She 
would have none to fight with her who did not fulfil their religious 
duties ; she rigorously banished bad women from the camps, and 
forbade all swearing, reprimanding, without respect to persons, all she 
heard using bad language. She allowed La Hire—who apparently 
had great difficulty in overcoming this bad habit—to use only the 
expression ‘ By my baton,’ and as long as he fought with her, we are 

5 The Duke was a prisoner in England. 
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told, he did as she desired. The witnesses all agree in testifying to 
the holiness and purity of her own life, and her practical piety 
and spirit of prayer. She heard mass every day when it was possible, 
and constantly confessed and received Holy Communion. ‘I have 
seen Jeanne at the Elevation of the Host weeping many tears,’ says 
Maitre Pierre Compaing, Canon of St. Aignan; ‘I remember well 
that she induced the soldiers to confess their sins, and I, indeed, 
saw that by her instigation and advice La Hire and many of his 
company came to confession.’ ‘She was accustomed, before going 
to an assault, to take account of her conscience, and to receive the 
Sacrament after hearing Mass,’ says Charlotte Huré, in whose 
room Joan slept while at Orleans. As we shall see, she kept 
untouched her gentleness and tenderness of heart through all the 
tumult of war. ‘ Each battle won, she wept above the slain, and 
longed to procure succour for her wounded foes, as for her friends. 

And here, before recounting the Maid’s great deeds at Orleans, I 
cannot but refer to the sympathy evinced for her from the first by the 
Scottish allies of France, those who from the ‘leal Northern Land’ 
constantly suffered and fought with her. Many Scotch officers had 
accompanied the convoy on its way to Orleans, and a Scottish 
Bishop, John Kirkmichael, there-received her. He had been 
appointed to the See by Charles in recognition of the great 
services rendered to France by his countrymen, and he was to be, 
later, one of the consecrating prelates at Rheims. A Scotchman, 
James Powrie, or Polwarth, painted Joan’s two famous banners at 
Tours when she passed through on her way to Orleans,’ and it was a 
Scottish archer who, later, possessed the portrait of the Maid referred 
to in her trial. Perhaps one of the most tantalising fragments of 
history is that in which the then monk of Dunfermline—who had 
been in France in his youth, and who is conjectured to have been, 
perhaps, this very archer—refers to the ‘ Puella a Spiritu sancto 
excitata ; the marvellous Maid, who brought about the recovery of 
the Kingdom of France . . . whom I saw and knew, and in whose 
company I was present during her endeavours for the said recovery, 
up to her life’s end.’ Would that his chronicle had survived ! 

And now let us return to Dunois’s deposition. He tells us quite 
simply that he wished to leave Orleans to go and meet the army 
which was coming back to the city by way of Blois, but Joan would 
not allow him to do this, nor even to wait for the relieving force. 
‘She wished to summon the English to raise the siege at once on 
pain of being themselves attacked. She did, in fact, summon them 
by a letter which she wrote to them in French, in which she told 
them in very simple terms that they were to retire from the siege 


* This painter had a daughter, Heliote, whom the Maid took under her protection. 
When she married, Joan wrote to ask the magistrates of Tours to endow her with 
100 lires. The city was forced by ‘ extreme poverty’ to decline, but gave the bride 
@ marriage feast ‘pour l'amour et l"honneur de la Pucelle’ (Quicherat, Procés, vol. v., 
pp. 154, 158; cf. also Forbes Leith’s Seots Guards in France). 
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and return to England, or else she would bring against them a great 
attack which would force them to retreat. Her letter was sent to 
Lord Talbot. From that hour the English, who up to that time 
could, I affirm, with 200 of their men, have put to rout 800 or 1,000 
of ours, were unable, with all their power, to resist 400 or 500 
French ; they had to be driven into their forts, where they took 
refuge and from whence they dared not come forth.’ Here we must 
interrupt Dunois’s narrative to give the words in which Louis de 
Contes, the Maid’s page, tells us of her first engagement with 
the English, which Dunois omits. On the day after her entry 
into Orleans, Joan tried, without success, to persuade Dunois 
and his officers to attack the English. ‘Jeanne returned to her 
lodging and went up into her chamber; I thought she was going to 
sleep; shortly afterwards there she was coming down from her 
chamber. ‘Ah, wretched boy,” she said to me, “ you did not tell 
me that the blood of France was being shed,” and she ordered me to 
go and look for her horse. At the same time, she was being armed 
by the lady of the house and her daughter. When I returned with 
her horse I found her already armed; she told me to go and seek 
her banner, which had been left in her chamber ; I passed it to her 
through the window. Immediately she rode hastily towards the 
Burgundy gate. . . . The attack took place against the Fort of St. 
Loup, and in this attack the Boulevard was taken. On the way, 
Jeanne met several of the French wounded, at which she was much 
disturbed. The English were preparing to resist when Jeanne 
advanced against them in all haste. As soon as the French saw her 
they began to shout aloud, and thus was the Fort of St. Loup taken. 
I heard it said that the English ecclesiastics had taken their sacred 
vessels and had thus come before her, that Jeanne had received 
them without allowing any harm to be done and had had them 
conducted to her lodging, but that the other English had been 
killed by the people at Orleans.’ Later on de Contes relates another 
incident which testifies to Joan’s kindness to her enemies. ‘Seeing 
a Frenchman who was charged with a convoy of certain English 
prisoners strike one of them on the head in such manner that he 
was left for dead on the ground, she got down from her horse, had 
him confessed, supporting his head herself, and comforting him to 
the best of her power.’ 

Dunois now takes up the thread of the history thus: ‘ There is 
another fact which made me believe she was from God. The 7th of 
May very early in the morning we began the attack on the Boulevard 
of the bridge. Jeanne was there wounded by an arrow which 
penetrated half a foot between the neck and the shoulder; but she 
continued none the less to fight, taking no remedy for her wound.’ 
The attack lasted throughout from the morning until eight o’clock in 


* Jeanne had foretold some time previously that she would be wounded. This 
was recorded before the event. Quicherat, i. p. 79; iv. p. 426. 
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the evening, without hope of success for us, for which reason I was 
anxious that the army should retire into the town. The Maid then 
came to me praying me to wait yet a little longer. Thereupon, she 
mounted her horse, retired to a vineyard all alone by herself, 
remained in prayer about half an hour, then returning and seizing 
her banner by both hands she placed herself on the edge of the 
trench. At sight of her the English trembled and were seized with 
sudden fear. Our people, on the contrary, took courage and began 
to mount and assail the Boulevard, not meeting any resistance. 
Thus was the Boulevard taken and the English therein put to flight. 
All were killed, among them Classidas and the other principal English 
Captains of the Bastille, who, thinking to gain the Bridge Tower, fell 
into the river, where they weredrowned. This Classidas was he who 
had spoken of the Maid with the greatest contempt and insult.* 
The Bastille taken, we re-entered the town of Orleans—the Maid 
and all the army—where we were received with enthusiasm.’ 

On the next day, the 8th of May, the English drew up in line of 
battle, and the French went to meet them, but Joan told them that 
God would not have them fight. ‘Ifthe English attack, we shall 
defeat them,’ she said, ‘ but we are to let them go in peace if they 
will.” Mass was then said for the French troops, and afterwards 
Joan heard another Mass in thanksgiving, and then asked what the 
English were doing. ‘Do they face us or have they turned their 
backs ?’ she asked. They had, and Talbot and his men were in full 
retreat on Meun. 

Led by Joan and their Bishop, John Kirkmichael, the people of 
Orleans went from church to church to give thanks to God for the 
victory He had granted them. Such was the origin of the annual 
procession, afterwards established by Bishop Kirkmichael, and from 
that date, the 8th of May, 1429, this day has (with the exception of 
a short break during the Revolution) been ever kept as a holiday in 
Orleans in honour of Joan, the Maid. 

The Duc d’Alengon, who, as we know, was not present at the 
siege of Orleans, went there soon afterwards and saw the defences 
which had been raised by the English. ‘I was able to study the 
strength of these works,’ he says, ‘and I think that, to have made them- 
selves masters of these—above all, the Fort of the Tourelles at the 
end of the bridge, and the Fort of the Augustins—the French needed 
a real miracle. . . . For the rest, I heard from the captains and 
soldiers who took part in the siege, that what had happened was 
miraculous and that it was beyond man’s power.’ 

Charles the Seventh was a weak, uninteresting prince, but when 
Joan, escaping from the ovation prepared for her at Orleans, appeared 
before him at Tours on the 13th of May, he, for once, was stirred 
from his usual apathy. When he saw the Maid with her victorious 


* William Glasdale ; he was captain of the Fort of the Tourelles, here called the 
Bridge Tower. 
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banner in her hand before him, the Dauphin, in the words of the old 
chronicle, ‘ could not contain his joy: he took off his chaperon, and 
respectfully embraced her,’ and he ordered that armorial bearings 
should be granted to her and her family, in which a crown and a 
sword should be represented side by side with the lilies of France. 
These arms are still proudly borne by the family of Arc. But the 
Maid’s thoughts were occupied by graver matters. She longed to 
complete her mission. ‘I shall only last a year,’ she would say. 
‘ Make the most of the time, for I have much todo.’ One day, dis- 
couraged by the senseless delays encouraged by the King’s councillors, 
she made the following noble appeal to him. Dunois, who was with 
her, describes the scene, ‘ Jeanne and I went to seek him. Before 
entering, she knocked at the door: as soon as she had entered, she 
knelt before the King and, embracing his knees, said these words: 
‘‘Noble Dauphin! hold no longer these many and long councils, 
but come quickly to Rheims to take the crown for which you are 
worthy.” ‘Is this your counsel? Who told you this?” said 
Christopher d'Harcourt. “ Yes,” she answered, “and my counsel 


urges me to this most of all.” ‘Will you not say, here, in pre- 
sence of the King,” added the Bishop, ‘‘ what manner of counsel it 
is which thus speaks to you?” “I think I understand,” she said, 


colouring, ‘“‘what you want to know, and I will tell you willingly. 
. . « When I am vexed that faith is not readily placed in what I 
wish to say in God’s Name, I retire alone and pray to God. I com- 
plain to Him that those whom I address do not believe me more 
readily, and, my prayer ended, I hear a Voice which says to me, 
‘Daughter of God! Goon! Goon! Goon! I will be thy help. 
Goon!’ And when I hear this Voice, I have great joy. I would I 
could always hear it thus.” And, in repeating to us this language 
of her Voice, she was, strange to say, in a marvellous rapture, raising 
her eyes to Heaven.’ 

The Maid’s pleading prevailed for the time, and resulted in the 
victorious campaign on the Loire, over which we may not linger here, 
though the accounts of the taking of Jargeau, where Joan, by a pro- 
phetic warning, saved the life of her friend the ‘gentle’ d’Alengon, 
of the famous fight at Patay, &c. &c., are tempting subjects. It is 
astonishing that after these triumphant proofs of Joan’s wisdom we 
should again find weaker counsels prevailing, and Charles hesitating 
to go forward on his road to Rheims. Even d’Alengon thought it 
would be better to invade Normandy and march on Rouen first! 
Joan repeated simply, ‘We must go to Rheims: it is God’s Will, 
and in reply to Charles’s fear that Troyes would be an obstacle to the 
advance, she said, as Dunois tells us, ‘ Noble Dauphin, order your 
people to besiege the town of Troyes. . . . In God’s Name, before 
three days are gone, I will bring you into this town by favour or by 
force.’ And her words came true, as Troyes quietly submitted to 
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the King. While Joan had been speaking to him, ‘the inhabitants 
suddenly lost heart,’ adds Danois. 

And now, at last, the road to Rheims was open, and the solemn 
fulfilment of Joan’s promise that the King should be crowned was at 
hand. Joan had also assured Charles that he would enter Rheims 
unopposed, and that the citizens would come out and welcome him. 
This happened exactly as she had foretold. The Archbishop, who 
had preceded the royal cortége, came out to meet the King at the 
head of the bourgeois and the guilds of trade, the people shouting, 
‘Noél! Noél!’ Time pressed, and it was decided that the Corona- 
tion should take place on the day following the King’s entry, Sunday, 
the 13th of July, 1429. Rheims, which had witnessed, and was still 
to witness, 80 many august ceremonies of the kind, was, this time, 
utterly unprepared for the occasion. The coronation robes were at 
St. Denis, and had to be hastily replaced by others made by the 
ladies of the town, who worked with such enthusiasm that the con- 
temporary chronicle says the coronation ‘ was as magnificent as if a 
year had been spent in preparing it.’ And where was Joan’s place 
to be in this great and sacred ceremony ? for ‘all looks were fixed on 
the Maid,’ and full honour was paid to her. It was decreed that 
she should stand beside the King, her bannerin her hand. Later 
on, her enemies reproached her with this, as if she had borne it thus 
in pride, but she answered in her beautiful simple way, ‘It had 
shared the pain ; it was only right it should share the honour.’ The 
ceremony lasted five hours, and when, after Charles had received the 
sacred unction, the crown was placed upon his head, deep emotion 
stirred the crowds that filled the cathedral, and a great cry arose of 
*‘Noél! Noél!’ Since Clovis was crowned King of France, no corona- 
tion had so moved the nation. And now Joan, whose heart must 
have been overflowing with thanksgiving, gave her banner to one of 
the noblemen near her, and threw herself at Charles’s feet, saluting 
him as King. ‘Gentle King,’ she said, ‘ now is God’s Will accom- 
plished Who desired that you should come to Rheims to receive your 
crown, and so show that you are the true King and to whom the 
kingdom should belong.’ She wept as she said these words, ‘and 
all the nobles wept too,’ and in a corner of the church a poor man 
also shed tears of emotion: it was Jacques d’Arc, who had come 
to be witness of his daughter's joy in the fulfilment of her mission. 

Would that we could leave Joan now, in the glory of her triumph ! 
but such triumphs are often the heralds of great sufferings, and we 
think that, to the purified eyes of the Maid, the terrors and anguish to 
come were in a manner visible; in any case, she seemed to be more 
and more convinced that she ‘ would not last long, and that they 
must hasten ’ to make use of her. 

M. M. MaxweE.t-Scorr. 


(To be concluded.) 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE STORY OF GRAY’S INN 


Wiruin the last few years two works have been published which 
throw considerable light on the origin and history of the Honourable 
Society of Gray’s Inn. The authors of these works are two officials of 
the Inn, Mr. Douthwaite and Rev. R. J. Fletcher, the former holding 
the office of Librarian, the latter that of Reader. Both works 
possess considerable literary merits, and both contain stores of 
information hardly accessible to the general public. But by the 
conditions under which their task was accomplished, the works in 
question were compiled rather as handbooks for future historians 
than as consecutive narratives. At a time when the right of Gray’s 
Inn and of its sister Inns to discharge the functions they have 
exercised for five centuries or more may possibly be called into 
question, I have thought it well to extract from the labours of 
my friends, Mr. Douthwaite and Mr. Fletcher, a cursory narrative 
of the origin, history, and character of one of the four corporate 
bodies which have played no unimportant part not only in the 
legal, but in the political development of our English land. I would 
recommend all who desire a fuller record than can possibly be given 
in a brief article, to resort to the two works from which I have 
in the main extracted the information given below—namely, to 
Mr. Douthwaite’s Gray’s Inn, its History and Associations, and to 
Mr. Fletcher’s The Pension Book of Gray’s Inn. 

I think it may be taken for granted that in early days ‘ whereof 
the memory runneth not’ clerics and lawyers were almost 
synonymous terms, and that such legal education as then existed 
was entirely in the hands of the clergy. The period at which the 
law became a distinctly lay profession is a matter not easy to 
determine. All that can be said is that till some seven or eight 
centuries ago the Bar and the Church were closely connected with 
one another. Instruction in the law was, I fancy, first given by the 
serjeants at law, who were probably at this period priests in minor 
orders, and their pupils bore the name of ‘apprentices of the law.’ 
Owing, one may assume, to its superior facilities for imparting legal 
knowledge, London with its multitude of priests and monks became 
at an early date the chief resort of these apprentices; and there 
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is a strong body of evidence to show that the Inns were in the 
first instance voluntary associations of apprentices who desired board 
and lodging during their years of learning, and who for this purpose 
hired dwellings in the outskirts of London adjacent to the city. 
These dwellings or hostels were originally to some extent under 
clerical supervision. According to Dugdale, legal hostels first came 
into existence in 1292. The explanation of the gradual development 
of the hostels into Inns of Court is as follows: ‘The groups formed 
by association in these hostels would tend as they increased in 
influence to aspire after larger buildings, in which they could not 
only live and teach, but also house their pupils and control them 
after a collegiate fashion.’ Be this as it may, it seems certain 
that the Inns of Court grew very much as plants grow. ‘They had 
no charters; they had no endowments; they had no title deeds; 
they were governed by their own laws subject to a certain ill- 
defined control exercised by the judges.’ In fact their legal status 
was closely analogous to that of a proprietary club, with the solitary 
exception that the Benchers, a self-elected committee, formed and 
form the sole proprietors of the Inn whose interests it is their duty 
to protect. The date at which Gray’s Inn became an Inn of Court 
is a matter of dispute. There are two documents in existence 
which seem to point to the Inn having been a working institution 
in the first years of the fourteenth century. In Vincent's 
Visitation of Northamptonshire, a certain Ralphe Andrew is recorded 
as being a Bencher of Grayes Inne anno 1311. Again in the year 
1589 Sir Christopher Yelverton, in resigning his membership of 
Gray’s Inn, as it was compulsory for him to do on being appointed 
a Serjeant at Law, made a farewell speech to his brother members, 
stating that ‘I doe acknowledge myself deeplie and infinitely 
indebted unto this house for the singular and exceeding favours 
that I and mine ancestors have received in it . . . for two hundred 
years agoe at the least have some of them lived here.’ This 
statement would appear to show that the Inn was a corporate 
institution as early as 1389. The date of its genesis is not a 
matter of great intrinsic importance, but owing to my personal 
connection with Gray’s Inn I think it my duty to assert its claim 
to be at least as old as any of the Inns of Court, and to have lived 
and flourished in the days of Richard the Second. 

There is a popular legend that Gray’s Inn derives its name from 
the Grey Friars, whose church stood hard by in Newgate Market. 
This legend, however, is inconsistent with known facts. In the 
thirteenth century the manor cf Portpool, which included the site of 
Gray’s Inn, was in the possession of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s. 
Before 1308 a lease of a portion of this manor, comprising the present 
grounds of Gray’s Inn, was granted by the Cathedral authorities to 
Reginald de Grey, Justice of Chester, for a yearly rental of 42s. 2d. 



















































that none of the four Inns of Court have any corporation whereby they are 
entitled to purchase, receive, or take Lands or tenements or any other revenue; 
nor have anything towards the maintenance of the House saving that any one 
that is admitted Fellow after that he is called to the Masters Commons payeth 
yearly 3 shillings 4 pence which they call Pension money ... and every man 
for his admittance payeth 20 pence and also beside that for Chambers 3 shillings 
4 pence, all of which money is the only thing they (the Benchers) have towards 
the reparation and rent of their House and the wages of their officers. 
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Subsequently the De Grey family gave a grant of land belonging to the cot 
manor of Portpool to the convent of St. Bartholomew’s, on condition qu 
of their providing for all time a chaplain to conduct religious sic 
services in the manor chapel, which is believed to have stood on the at 
site of the existing Chapel of Gray’s Inn. In 1516 the manor was It 
again transferred to the Prior and convent of Shene, near Mortlake. U 
On the confiscation of conventual property in 1539 the whole of the m 
Priory of Shene passed into the hands of the Crown, and the Portpool 
estate was leased by the Crown to Gray’s Inn for 6/. 138. 4d. per n 
annum. In 1651 under the Commonwealth this rent was commuted fi 
intoa freehold on the payment ofa heavy fine. Under the Restoration n 
this sale was declared null and void, and Gray’s Inn recommenced t 
paying the old rent until 1733, when the Benchers finally purchased 0 
the freehold from the heirs of Sir Philip Matthews, to whom the t 
property had been sold in the reign of Charles the Second. From t 
that time to the present day Gray’s Inn has been the absolute legal 1 
property of the Benchers. a 
| ' The original constitution of Gray’s Inn, as of the other Inns of ¢ 
: Court, appears to have been first officially defined by a Commission f 
} appointed by Henry the Eighth to inquire into the status of these ( 
institutions. The Commissioners reported 
| 
| 





The prices have been raised since the date of the Commission ; 
but the general status of Gray’s Inn remains practically the same as 
it was laid down under the reign of bluff King Hal. The Com- 
missioners report further that 


the whole company and fellowship of learners is divided and sorted into three 
parts and degrees, that is to say, into ‘ Benchers, or as they call them in some of 
‘o the houses, Readers, Utter barristers, and Inner barristers.’ Benchers or Readers 
are called such as beforetime have openly read ; and to them is chiefly committed 
the government and ordering of the House, both for their age, discretion and 
wisdom . . . and of these is one yearly chosen which is called the Treasurer or, 
in some Houses, Pensioner, who receiveth yearly the Pension money and there- 
with discharges such charges as above written: and of the receipt and payment 
of the same is yearly accountable. 





In this respect mutatis mutandis the constitution of Gray’s Inn 
remains almost exactly what it was as described by the Tudor 
Commission. 

The main difference is that at the period of which I speak the 
education of students desirous of being called to the Bar was 
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conducted by daily ‘motes’ during term time, at which legal 
questions were debated, while the discussion was conducted and pre- 
sided over by the Readers or the Benchers. Utter Barristers argued 
at them as well as Inner Barristers or Students. The Readers, 
Imay add, were fellows (sociz) of their Inns. They were no longer 
Utter Barristers, but Ancients, and at the time of their appoint- 
ment, and while acting as Readers, they counted as Benchers. 

The Utter Barristers, who in some Inns were called Readers, 
nominated such students as in their opinion were qualified, by pro- 
ficiency in law, to be called to the Bar. Previous, however, to the 
nomination being carried into effect, the student nominated had 
to produce certificates that he had argued twice at various 
motes held respectively in Hall, in the Inns of Chancery, and in 
the Library. It appears from the report presented to King Henry 
the Eighth in 1540, that Utter Barristers ‘are such that for their 
learning and continuance are called by the Benchers to plead 
and argue doubtful cases and questions, which amongst them are 
called moots . . . and are called Utter Barristers for that when they 
argue at the said moots they sit uppermost on the forms which they 
call the bar.’ Even after the student had been called to the Bar his 
legal education was not considered to be at an end. Besides keeping 
his terms, the Utter Barrister who desired leave to practise had to 
be in residence during two of the so-called learning vacations, be- 
ginning respectively on the first Monday in Lent and the Monday 
after Lammas Day, and to take part in the readings held in these 
vacations. This obligation seems to have been compulsory for five 
years after the student had been called to the Bar. The period of 
study was far longer than at present, and no student could be called 
to the Bar till two years after his admission to the Inn. Even 
after that he could not practise in court till three years after his call. 

From causes which it is not very easy to determine, the system 
of motes and readings gradually fell into disuse. Why or wherefore 
they were discontinued, or whether they were discontinued at the 
same time in all the Inns of Court, are questions to which I 
cannot find any satisfactory answer. My impression, which I give 
only for what it is worth, is that during the Civil War and the 
subsequent Protectorate the whole legal organisation of the Inns of 
Court fell out of gear. It was emphatically a period during which 
Inter arma silent leges. After the Restoration the old system 
revived in name, as I find allusions to moots in the records of a 
pension held at Gray’s Inn as late as 1668, but I take it that the 
moots and learning vacations were found to be out of harmony with 
the altered conditions of the community. 

The distinction between Utter Barristers and Inner Barristers 
disappeared probably about the time when moots ceased to be 
held. I fancy that a survival of this obsolete distinction is to be 
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found in a custom prevalent amongst the students by which each mess 
of four students is expected at dinner to drink the health of the mess 
next below, addressing them as ‘ gentlemen of the lower mess,’ to 
which toast the mess addressed is expected to reply by drinking the 
health ‘of the gentlemen of the upper mess.’ 

Within recent years moots have been revived at Gray’s Inn alone 
amidst the Inns of Court. They are well attended and are valued by 
students who take their profession seriously, as forming a sort of legal 
debating society in which they can acquire experience in arguing 
questions before a judge or jury. But attendance at these moots is 
entirely optional and has no direct bearing one way or another in 
respect of a student’s claim to be called to the Bar. In as far as I 
can gather, the moots were superseded by the practice of reading in 
chambers, in accordance with which a student attended the chambers 
of some barrister of eminence and was instructed, or supposed to be 
instructed, by reading the cases in which his teacher was engaged 
and by assisting him in his legal business. For the industrious 
apprentice at law it was as good a system of acquiring a knowledge 
of his profession as could well be devised. As for the idle apprentice, 
it enabled him to be called without difficulty at a price he was 
willing to pay. No doubt the system was theoretically open to 
objection, but it served the main purpose of all education, which is 
to provide training for pupils who are willing and anxious to work. 
Whatever may be the case in other professions, no barrister can 
obtain practice without a fair knowledge of law, and in my own opinion 
the drones of the legal hive, the men who have simply been called 
to the Bar because they desired the title of barrister, do very little 
harm—if any—to the public at large, and certainly do very little 
good to themselves, 

The British public are, I believe, supremely indifferent to 
the manner in which students are called to the Bar, so long as 
the business of the law is conducted, as at present, by men of 
legal ability and, as a rule, of high professional honour. From 
the time of the Tudors, if not earlier, there have been legal re- 
formers who have advocated the desirability of a more scientific 
training for the discharge of a lawyer’s duties. It was in obedience 
to a demand of this kind that attendance at a course of lectures 
was, at a later period, appointed as one of the methods by 
which a student, after keeping the due number of terms, 
could be called to the Bar. The method in question was 
largely adopted by law students, as attendance at lectures was 
cheaper and entailed less labour than reading at chambers. Un- 
fortunately the framers of the lecture system—with the usual 
ignorance of human nature characteristic of all reformers—had 
ignored the fact that lectures are the worst mode ever devised of 
imparting information to a large body of pupils, and that in the 
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great majority of cases the students either read or slept during their 
delivery, and only attended a sufficient number of lectures to qualify 
them for a certificate of attendance. After some years’ trial the 
lecture system was abandoned as a failure. The advocates, however, 
of legal education urged the expediency of making the passing of 
a high legal examination a sine qué non of a student being called 
to the Bar. The old system under which a student could be 
called on the certificate of a practising barrister, as having 
read in his chambers for a certain minimum period, was abolished, 
and at Gray’s Inn, as in the other Inns, a student has now to 
pass a non-competitive examination, which is supposed to be 
sufficient proof that he has learnt the rudiments of law. On the 
whole, therefore, the present system fulfils all that the public has 
the wish or the right to ask—namely, that barristers should as a body 
be competent to conduct a case ably and honestly. If they fail to 
do so, judges, juries, and attorneys may be relied upon to bring 
their legal career to a brief and inglorious termination. In no 
profession is an ignoramus or an impostor more easily detected and 
exposed than in that of the Bar. 

If I have made intelligible this brief record of the changes which 
have taken place in the character and constitution of the Inns of 
Court in general and of Gray’s Inn in particular, two results will be 
obvious. The first is that the Inns are no longer schools of law. 
The Benchers do what they can, by the establishment of scholarships 
and prizes, by attending the moots in hall, and, above all, by 
providing an excellent law library for the use of the students, to 
promote the study of the law, and, I may add, they are always ready 
to give advice or information on legal matters to students of the 
Inn. But beyond this they can do nothing. They are, as a rule, 
busy men in large practice, who devote much time—far more than 
most of them can well afford—to looking after the maintenance 
of the Inn; to exercising a general supervision over the students 
while keeping their terms; to preserving the traditions of what is 
most justly called ‘an honourable society’; and to seeing, to the 
best of their ability, that the candidates for admission to the Bar are 
not unworthy in any way of the honour to which they aspire. The 
duty of maintaining discipline amidst the students of the Inn has 
become far less onerous for the Benchers than it was in the days of 
old. When the Inns were first started they were, as I have explained, 
genuine hostelries occupied exclusively by students and barristers, 
and they lay entirely outside the City of London. Gradually, as the 
metropolis extended, dwelling-houses not only covered the open 
spaces between Holborn Gate and Gray’s Inn, but spread west, 
north, and south of the Hospitiwm. How it came to pass that only 
four of the total number of hostels, which all alike commenced their 
career as boarding houses for students, should have developed into 
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Inns of Court is a matter for which I can see no other explanation 
than the doctrine of ‘ the survival of the fittest.’ What is certain is 
that all the hostels other than the Four Inns either died out or 
became affiliated to some one of the Inns of Court; Staple’s Inn, 
for instance, and Barnard’s Inn passed under the control of 
Gray’s Inn. It necessarily followed that the students could find 
cheaper accommodation outside the Inn than within its walls, and 
doubtless they preferred the greater liberty they acquired by not 
being subject to a quasi collegiate discipline. At a pension held on 
the 30th of January in the twenty-third year of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, it was ordered 


that no laundresses or women called Victulers under 40 years of age shall after 
this time come into the Chambers of the gentlemen of this house of Gray’s Inn; 
and they shall not send their maids, of whatsoever age they may be, into the said 
gentlemen’s chambers, on pain that the gentlemen acting to the contrary shall for 
the first offence be out of commons and for the second out of the Inn. 


Again, 


None of the officers of this House shall have or enjoy his office any longer than 


he shall keep himself sole and unmarried, except the Steward, the Chief Butler 
and the Chief Cook. 


It was further ordered 


that no fellow of the Society (Socius) under the degree of an Ancient (Bencher) 
go within the Buttery Hatch to drink or wash before meals . . . that no fellow 
of the Society stand with his back to the fire . . . that no fellow of the Society 
make any rude noise in the Hall at Exercises or at meal times. 


I would only add to these extracts one order in pension of a 
somewhat later date, which shows how early Gray’s Inn recognised 


the duty the society owed to the poor at its doors. It is therein 
stated 


that for the better relief of the Poor in Gray’s Inn Lane, the third butler should 
be at the carrying forth from the Buttery, and also at the distribution of the alms, 
thrice by the week at Gray’s Inn Gate, to see that due consideration be had to the 
poorer sort of aged and impotent persons, according as in former time he had used 
todo. And when the Panyer man (the basket bearer) and Under Cook chal- 
lenge to have a Corrody of that broken bread, it is likewise ordered that for three 
days that the said alms is given, they shall each of them have a cast of bread, 
scilicet, three loaves a piece in lieu thereof, to the end that the whole broken bread 
and the alms basket may go to the relief of the Poor. 


Whatever a corrody may be it seems to have been some form of 
vested right. Some score of years ago I was a tenant of chambers in 
Clifford’s Inn and was frequently the guest of my landlord, the late 
Samuel Joyce, Q.C., at the dinners given by the Ancients of the Inn. 
It was the custom before dinner for all the Ancients and their guests 
to be given a circular ring of bread, such as one sees in old-fashioned 
provincial French hotels, which one was expected to break into bits and 
to throw into a basket. I presume it was distributed to the poor of 
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Fetter Lane ; and whether it was or not, I feel certain that now when 
Courts have decided that Clifford’s Inn held its fund in a sort of 
cestut que trust for legal education, the poor of Fetter Lane will 
never be again recipients of bread, broken or unbroken, from the 
funds henceforth to be devoted to the endowment of legal research. 

It is pretty clear that after the deposition of James the Second 
Gray’s Inn relinquished whatever claim it may have had to be ar 
abode reserved for apprentices at law. A considerable portion of 
the Inn was built by private persons, mostly, I think, Benchers, 
who obtained the consent of the Bench to erecting new sets of 
chambers on the grounds of the Inn at their own cost and risk, 
in consideration of their obtaining a lease of these chambers with 
power to sublet for a certain number of years, after which the 
buildings erected were to become the property of the Inn. The Inn 
had not at any time, and has not at the present day, any consider- 
able reserve fund sufficient to undertake large building operations. 
The Benchers, therefore, were well advised in granting building 
leases even at a loss of immediate revenue compared with what they 
might have earned if they had been in a position to build at the expense 
ofthe Inn. One indirect consequence of this subletting system, which 
is gradually dying out, was that the chambers in most instances were 
occupied by outsiders, who could afford to pay a higher rental than 
could be obtained from students. In the course of years the 
quarters of the legal profession tended, as in the case of all trades or 
guilds, to concentrate within a particular locality ; and Gray’s Inn, 
not being within the chosen locality, became more or less an out- 
lying post of the legal community. On the erection of the Courts 
of Justice and the consequent abolition of the legal sittings at 
Guildhall and Westminster, Gray’s Inn became even more isolated, 
and though many barristers reside in Gray’s Inn, they do so as 
tenants, not as barristers. If I am correctly informed, the last 
practising barrister who had chambers in Gray’s Inn, as his business 
abode, was the late Dr. Kenealy, the sometime counsel for the 
Tichborne claimant. At the present moment, the great majority of 
the chambers in Gray’s Inn are occupied by attorneys, surveyors, 
architects, and accountants. This class of tenants chiefly occupy the 
lower floors, as better suited for business purposes. The higher floors 
are, as a rule, occupied by residential tenants. The gates are closed 
at dark, and the porters have the right to refuse admission after the 
doors are shut to any person not known to them by sight as an 
occupant of chambers, or who cannot give a satisfactory explanation 
as to why he desires to enter the Inn after nightfall. In consequence 
Gray’s Inn is a singularly quiet residence—so quiet indeed, both day 
and night, that one hardly hears the hum of the vast city in which it 
lies embedded. 

The palmiest days of Gray’s Inn were undoubtedly those of 
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Queen Elizabeth. Very shortly after her accession to the throne the 
present hall—the most venerable and the most beautiful of all the 
halls in London with the exception of Westminster Hall—was 
completed. What it was in the days of the Virgin Queen it remains 
pretty much to-day. The roof and the flooring are the same as those 
which existed three and a half centuries ago. A recent investigation 
proved that the oak and mahogany employed in the construction of 
the hall show no signs of decay and that, barring the accident of fire, 
they may remain unimpaired for many a long year to come. The 
records of the pensions, or meetings of the Benchers, are singularly 
meagre, being almost exclusively concerned with admissions of 
students, calls to the Bar, repairs of the Inn, the granting of 
leases, and administrative expenditure. The student of Elizabethan 
history will find but little in their pages throwing light on the events 
of this stirring time. For instance, I can find no substantiation of 
the current legend that her Majesty was present at the performance 
in Gray’s Inn Hall of the masque A Midswmmer Night's Dream, 
under the stage-management of Shakespeare. All one can say is 
that there is no intrinsic improbability in the legend. Sir Francis 
Bacon was admitted as a student to Gray’s Inn in 1576, was made 
a Bencher ten years later, was elected treasurer in 1590 and 
continued his close connection with Gray’s Inn till the time of 
hisdeath. Throughout the whole of Queen Elizabeth’s reign he was, 
to say the least, a persona grata at Court. Whatever view may be 
taken as to the Gallup controversy it is probable that Bacon and 
Shakespeare were on terms of close intimacy for a long period of 
years, and therefore it is not inconceivable that the Queen should 
have visited the Inn on the occasion of the production of a masque 
by Shakespeare. In the Pension-book which dates from 1569 to 
1669 I can find no allusion to any visit of Queen Elizabeth to Gray’s 
Inn, but this does not prove much one way or the other, as these 
reports are, as I have said, almost exclusively records of routine 
business matters. An earlier volume of Pension Records, extending 
from 1514 to 1569, has unfortunately been lost. Though the 
custom of Grand Nights dates, there is reason to believe, from 
the first constitution of the Inn, there is, in as far as I can 
learn, no consecutive list in existence enumerating the names of 
the various distinguished personages who have dined in Hall on 
these occasions as guests of the Treasurer and Benchers. All 
I can learn from the works of Mr. Douthwaite and Mr. Fletcher, to 
whom I am so deeply indebted, is that in February 1587 eight 
members of Gray’s Inn, acting apparently with the approval of the 
Bench, produced a play called The Misfortunes of Arthur, for the 
entertainment of Queen Elizabeth at Greenwich while her Majesty 
was visiting the fair. It was apparently in connection with this 
play that Bacon, being then Reader of Gray’s Inn, wrote to Lord 
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Burleigh as follows: ‘There are a dozen gentlemen of Gray’s Inn 
that out of the honour which they bear to your Lordship and my 
Lord Chamberlain, to whom at their last masque they were so much 
bounden, are ready to furnish a masque: wishing it were in their 
power to perform it according to their minds.’ In 1594 there were 
festivities held at Gray’s Inn at which a play somewhat similar to a 
latter-day extravaganza was produced, bearing the title of The 
History of the High and Mighty Prince Henry, Prince of Purpoole 
(Portpool), Archduke of Stapulia (Staple’s Inn), and Bernarda 
(Barnard’s Inn), Duke of High and Nether Holborn, Marquis of 
St. Giles and Tottenham, Great Lord of the Cantons of Islington, 
Kentish Town, Paddington, and Knightsbridge, Knight of the 
most Heroical Order of the Helmet and Sovereign of the same; who 
reigned and died A.D. 1594. Owing to the Hall being over- 
crowded on the first night, the students of the Inner and Middle 
Temples quitted the Hall in dudgeon and the performance of the 
main piece had to be adjourned. To make up for the withdrawal of 
The History of Prince Henry from the playbill, it was thought 
‘good not to offer anything of account saving Dancing and Revelling 
with Gentlewomen. . . . To eke out the programme Shakespeare’s 
Comedy of Errors was then played by the players.’ At Shrovetide 
the Prince of Purpoole and his company entertained Queen Elizabeth 
at Greenwich. After the performance her Majesty 

willed the Lord Chamberlain that the gentlemen should be invited on the next 
day, which was done, and her Majesty gave them her hand to kiss with most 
gracious words of commendation to them: particularly in respect of Gray’s Inn, 


as an House that she was much beholden unto for that it did always study for 
some Sports to present her with. 


The expense of these performances seems to have been borne in 
the main by Gray’s Inn, for in February 1595 there is an order in 
the Pension-book declaring 


that every Reader of this House towards the charges of the Shows and Sports 
before her Majesty at Shrovetide last past shall pay ten shillings, and every 
Ancient six shillings and eight pence; and every Utter Barrister five shillings; 
and every other gentleman of this Society three shillings and sixpence before the 
end of this term. 


Probably the success of this masque was due to the fact that it 
was supposed to contain veiled allusions to a variety of living 
notabilities, and that these allusions, uttered by the mimic councillors 
of the Purpoole Court, were said to be written by Bacon himself. The 
probabilities always seem to me to be in favour of any tradition which 
has originated in times of comparatively recent date, and therefore I 
am disposed to give credence to the stories of Queen Elizabeth 
having been the guest of Gray’s Inn during the days when Bacon 
was so closely identified with its fortunes. At all events, there can 
be no doubt that at this period she was regarded as the special 
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patroness of the Inn. For the last three hundred years, in as far as 
can be ascertained, the custom has prevailed that on all Grand Nights 
the loving-cup is passed round, when every member of the Inn is 
expected to drink to ‘the pious, glorious, and immortal memory of 
the good Queen Bess.’ In the year before his too early death, Lord 
Russell of Killowen, when dining with the Benchers, omitted the 
attributes assigned to the patroness of Gray’s Inn in the time- 
honoured toast and curtailed it to a statement that ‘he drank to 
the memory of Queen Bess.’ No man had more fully the courage of 
his opinions than the late Lord Chief Justice of England, and what- 
ever we might think of the visdom of objecting to a now meaning- 
less form of words, we all realised the sincerity of conviction which 
deterred our honoured guest from expressing any eulogy of the great 
Sovereign who had done so much to free these realms from the yoke 
of the Papacy. 

During the reign of Elizabeth, Gray’s Inn contained two hundred 
more students than any of the other three Inns of Court. From this 
period up to the close of her Majesty’s reign their numbers increased 
steadily. Indeed, when Bacon became Lord Chancellor under the 
title of Baron Verulam, the yearly admittances to the Inn averaged 
two hundred. Quality, too, was represented in the Inn as well as 
quantity. Gray’s Inn at this period could probably count more 
young noblemen and sons of the county gentry amidst its pupils 
than any of its sister Inns. With the death of the Queen, the down- 
fall of Bacon, and the severance of the exceptional connection between 
the Court and the Inn, Gray’s Inn began, I gather, to lose its previous 
pre-eminence amidst the Inns of Court. My impression is that all 
the Inns suffered in repute as well as in property during the struggle 
between the Parliament and the Crown. I should doubt Gray’s Inn 
having taken a very active or energetic stand in defence of either of 
the conflicting principles represented respectively by the Loyalists and 
the Parliamentarians. The result of legal training is to impress upon 
the mind of the student a conviction that on every question there 
is a great deal to be said on both sides. Such a conviction leads 
naturally to opportunism, and the bulk of our predecessors during 
the troublous times were, I suspect, opportunists. At the outset the 
common feeling of Gray’s Inn was enlisted on the side of the King. 
In 1633 the masque played at Shrovetide was understood to be a 
covert demonstration against Prynne, who had attacked the Queen 
Henrietta Maria, and when this masque was performed at Whitehall 
before the Court, her Majesty asked for a repetition of the perform- 
ance, adding that she took the play, Zhe Triwmph of Peace, ‘asa 
particular respect to herself.’ Notwithstanding, however, their tra- 
ditional loyalty, the Benchers took no notice of the appeals made to 
them both by James the First and Charles the First to encourage 
military training amidst the students and barristers so as to enable 
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them ‘in these times full of action and danger—true religion being now 
assaulted in all parts of Christendom . . . . to defend the truth and 
our kingdoms.’ After the battle of Marston Moor, Gray’s Inn seems 
to have accepted the triumph of the Commonwealth as an accom- 
plished fact: and from that time till the downfall of the Protectorate 
the Benchers of the Inn were as a rule staunch adherents of 
Cromwell, the most notorious of the regicides, John Bradshaw, being 
included amidst their number. Upon the Restoration the Inns 
reverted to their old predilection for royalty, and later om welcomed 
the accession of William and Mary. Nor can I see that any blame 
attaches to a legal corporation if they attribute more value to the 
fact than to the form of government. When all is said and done, 
established government is the basis of all law and justice: and 
therefore it is only natural that lawyers as a body should always be 
disposed to favour the powers that be. 

From the Revolution of 1688 to about the middle of the last 
century, Gray’s somehow fell behindhand. The readings and moots 
which had formed its special attractions for students had gone clean 
out of usage. With the growth of London and the removal of its 
centre from the east to the west, the leading barristers learned to 
attach more value to proximity to Westminster than to the neigh- 
bourhood of Holborn. As the system of reading in chambers came 
into force, students naturally sought admittance to the Inns where 
the most successful counsel and, in consequence, the best teachers 
were to be found, and to this cause more than any other I am dis- 
posed to attribute any falling-off in the relative importance of Gray’s 
Inn. Its revival, if I may use the term, coincides with the period 
when Imperialism first began to be something more than a pious 
aspiration. The extraordinary development of railways, steamships, 
and submarine telegraphs during the early years of Queen Victoria’s 
reign brought every part of the British Empire into a closer 
communion than could have seemed possible at the period of her 
Majesty’s accession. One result of the increased facilities of 
locomotion was that students from all parts of Greater Britain 
commenced coming to the metropolis of the British Empire in order 
to study law and thereby to obtain the status of British barristers. 
Year by year the number of these students hailing either from 
British Colonies or from British dependencies has increased in 
numbers, and the majority of these students from beyond the sea 
entered either at Gray’s Inn or the Middle Temple. No student, 
whether a born Englishman or only a British subject, can enter any 
Inn of Court without being nominated by two Benchers, and therefore 
as a matter of form any Inn might refuse to admit any class of 
students to whom it might object on account of race or colour. Any 
such pretension, however, besides being impolitic on national grounds, 
would justly lead to the curtailment, if not the abolition, of the 
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privilege in virtue of which the Inns of Court have the exclusive 
right of calling students to the Bar. In Gray’s Inn, whatever may 
‘ have been the case elsewhere, we have always acted on the principle 
that any British subject, who fulfils the same requirements as are 
necessary in the case of students born ir the British Isles, should 
have the right in due course to be calle to the Bar. So far we 
have had no cause to regret our decision. The attendance in Hall 
and the list of calls have become far more numerous than in the days 
when I myself became a member of Gray’s Inn. It is satisfactory 
to note that the admission of Indian and African students, far from 
diminishing, has increased the number of English students at Gray’s 
Inn either born in the United Kingdom or in the English-speaking 
Colonies, and I, for one, can see no reason why Gray’s Inn should not 
ultimately regain its old position as the most popular of the Inns of 
Court. No Inn has kept up so many of the old traditions, no Inn 
has so fine a hall, no Inn, if I may allude to a vulgar consideration, 
feeds its members so well or takes so active an interest in the well- 
being and comfort of the students who are keeping terms with a 
view to becoming members of the Bar of England. 

Let me add, too, that we have one great material advantage in 
respect of which no other Inn can compete with us. We still hold 
some eleven acres enclosed within a sort of ring fence in the heart 
of London, and of this space nearly half is a pleasaunce garden. No 
heavy traffic is allowed within the Inn, and such pedestrian traffic as 
there is, is utterly insignificant compared with that which passes all 
day and well-nigh all night in the streets adjacent to the Inn. The 
walls are so thick and the buildings so solid that its chambers form, I 
should say, the quietest residence to be found in London. Owing to 
the configuration of the Inn a very large proportion of the chambers 
look out upon the gardens. Nowhere to my knowledge is there, 
within the precincts of this vast conglomeration of cities, a wider 
expanse of smooth greensward ; nowhere are there greater masses 
of trees so rich in foliage, so verdant in colour. No attempt 
has, happily, been made to introduce fancy gardening. The straight 
walks bounded with turf on either side, and shadowed over by the 
avenues wherein a colony of rooks have taken up their abode, remain in 
much the same condition as they were when laid out under the personal 
direction of Gray’s Inn’s most illustrious member in 1597. In that 
year it was ordered in pension ‘ that the summe of 7/. 15s. 4d. due to 
Master Bacon for planting trees in the walks be paid next term.’ In 
the following year an order is to be found directing ‘a further supply 
of more young elm trees in the places of such as are decayed and that 
a new rayleand quickset hedge bee set uppon the upper long walke at 
the good discretion of Master Bacon . . . so that the charges thereof do 
not exceed the sum of seventy pounds,’ The expenditure seems to have 
been kept well within the prescribed limits, as in 1600 it was ordered 
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‘that there shall be payed and allowed unto Master Bacon for money 
disbursed about the Garnishing of the walkes, 60/. 68. 8d.’ I imagine 
that the earthwork terrace at the northern end of the gardens 
was constructed in order to shut out the view of the probably 
squalid buildings which had begun to be constructed on the open 
ground lying between Gray’s Inn and St. Pancras, but this terrace, 
which up to the other day cut off Theobald’s Road from view of the 
gardens, could not well have interfered with the look-out upon ‘ merrie 
Islington’ and the heights of Hampstead and Highgate. I have 
often heard from my father that as late as 1820 he dined in Great 
Ormond Street, and that from the back garden there was not a house 
to be seen northwards nearer than those perched at the foot of 
Hampstead Heath. Nowadays I should doubt whether there is any 
point in the whole of the Inn from which you could, even on the 
clearest of summer evenings, get a glimpse of the chain of hills 
which encircle London on its northern side. The old wall is now in 
course of demolition and is to be replaced by iron railings, through 
which the dwellers in Theobald’s Road and the crowds of foot folk 
who pass daily up and down that somewhat dismal thoroughfare 
will have a full view of the sort of oasis formed by our gardens in a 
wilderness of brick and mortar. From a selfish point of view I 
somewhat regret the change; but it is necessary even for an Inn of 
Court to march with the times. Every evening in the summer 
our gardens are thrown open, after business hours are over, to the 
children of the neighbourhood. I know of no prettier sight, 
especially if seen from an upper window, than that of the troops of 
children who rush in as soon as the gates are open and seem to find 
a never-failing charm in playing games upon our lawns under the 
shadow of our trees. I cannot but hope and think that henceforth 
the power to look at green trees and turf during the livelong day, 
even through iron railings, will afford a gleam of gladness to lives 
not overburdened with enjoyment of any kind. 

I have often thought that Gray’s Inn Gardens should by rights 
have within their precincts some memorial of their founder. No 
name is so closely associated with Gray’s Inn as that of Francis 
Bacon. There have been forty-four bearers of that name, members 
of the Society, and of these eight have borne the Christian name of 
Francis prefixed to their surname. The father of Viscount St. Albans 
was Sir Nicholas Bacon, who held the office of Treasurer in 1536. 
His son was called to the Bar at Gray’s Inn in 1576. In 1580 
Francis Bacon in respect of his ‘healthe is allowed to have the 
benefitt of a speciall admittance, with all benefitts and privileges to 
a speciall admittance belonging, for the fine of X/.’ He took an 
active part in ‘the learning vacation’ readings and had a special 
room set apart for his sole use as reader. He was elected Treasurer 
in 1608. In 1622 he was granted chambers by the Inn consisting 
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of ‘certayne buyldings in Graies Inne (of late called Bacon’s 
Buyldings) for the terme of fiftie years.’ When Solicitor-General 
he dedicated his ‘Arguments of Law’ to my ‘lovinge friends and 
fellowes, the Readers, Ancients, Utter Barristers, and Students of 
Graies Inn—the place whence my father was called to the highest 
place of justice, and where myself have lived and had my proceedings 
—and therefore no few men are so bound to their societies (Inns) by 
obligation both ancestral and personal as I am to yours.’ After his 
impeachment and fall he returned to Gray’s Inn ‘and came to lie at 
his old lodgings.’ 

Tradition of a trustworthy character points to rooms on the site 
of No. 1 Gray’s Inn as having been occupied by Bacon. It would 
be interesting to know where the rooms stood in which ‘ the wisest, 
brightest, meanest of mankind’ took up his abode when he had fallen 
from his high estate. There are, however, no regular trustworthy 
records of the persons, celebrated or the contrary, who have at 
various times occupied chambers in Gray’s Inn. The records, 
such as they are, consisted in the leases given to tenants; but 
as these leases lapsed the chambers leased reverted to the Inn, 
and after all obligations entailed on either landlord or tenant by 
the lease had been fulfilled by both parties, the extinct lease 
eeased to have any but an historical value. Moreover, though 
the general structure of the Inn remains very much as it was in 
the days of Bacon, the different blocks of chambers have been so 
modified by the repairs and improvements which are constantly being 
earried out at the expense of the Inn, that a set of chambers of to-day, 
though it may stand on the same site as it did centuries ago, bears 
a very distant and fanciful resemblance to the rooms which Bacon 
and his contemporaries may have occupied, It seems strange that 
none of our Inns of Court or any of the colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge should, if I am correctly informed, have kept regular lists of 
the occupants of their rooms. I suppose the reason for this neglect 
is the same that deters most of us from keeping a diary. What is 
the good, we are apt to ask ourselves, in committing to writing 
facts which at the time of their occurrence are known to everybody ? 
Apart from the Elizabethan period any number of men of note are 
known to have resided in Gray’s Inn. Dr. Johnson, Oliver Gold- 
smith, Charles Lamb, Lord Macaulay, to cite the first few names that 
eccur to me, were inmates of the Inn. 

If I have made intelligible this cursory narrative derived from 
books which, however valuable, are rather mémoires pour servir than 
actual histories, it will be seen that the reason of being which accounts 
for the existence of Gray’s Inn, as of all the four Inns of Court, con- 
sists in their monopoly of granting admission to the Bar of England 
to such students as have kept terms at the Inn and have commended 
themselves to the approval of its Benchers. No doubt a system 
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under which this power is entrusted to a self-elected body is an 
anomaly, but the mere fact of its anomalous character is no proof 
that the system does not work well. It is a matter of high impor- 
tance to the country that our barristers should be men of ability and 
character ; and in these two respects the members of the English Bar 
occupy @ unique position. The fact that the exceptional repute of the 
English Bar has been maintained for centuries is a strong a priori 
proof that the Benchers have discharged their anomalous functions to 
the satisfaction, not only of the legal profession, but of the general 
public. Under the system which has existed for at least five centuries, 
every student who has been called to the Bar has been obliged, save 
in a very few occasional instances, to keep his terms in some one of 
the Inns of Court, and in consequence to associate with a number 
of men of his own age intending to pursue the same career, and has 
been brought under the ideas, traditions, and unwritten rules of 
conduct which have a permanent influence on young men at the 
outset of their professional careers. Nor is it easy to underrate the 
effect produced upon a youth by the sense of being a member of 
a body of ancient standing and identified with any number of historic 
names, events, and memories. I .am convinced myself that the 
keeping of terms has a great effect in creating an esprit de corps 
amidst the students which could not be created by any other means, 
and which serves in after life to keep more men in the right path 
than any system of competitive examinations. The Benchers are, 
as a body, men of the world, and especially of the world of law. 
Their interest, in as far as they have any interest at all, is to raise 
no unnecessary objection to the call to the Bar of any student who 
has resided the due number of terms, and has passed the required 
pass examination. Under a Legal University qualified to give degrees 
and honours, the right of admitting students must necessarily be 
taken in fact, if not in name, from the Inns of Court and transferred 
to a body of Professors. Whether this would be an advantage to the 
law or to the public is a matter which to my mind is more than 
doubtful. 
Epwarp Dicey. 
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THE BALLADS OF THE PEOPLE 


In London every Saturday night there is a familiar scene which 
is repeated a thousand times over, north, south, east, and west, 
in localities where the working classes abound. The mean and 
ugly street of third-rate shops is thronged with crowds of men, 
women, and children, out for the double purpose of week-end 
marketing and relaxation. The contents of the costers’ barrows, 
lining each side of the thoroughfare, are lit up by evilly smelling 
naphtha lamps which splutter and flare in the breeze. The competing 
shouts of the salesmen—shopkeepers and costers—to attract the 
bustling and jostling pedestrians to their wares fill the street with 
discord. 

Suddenly a man trundling a cart containing something like a 
piano pulls up at a corner opposite a public-house and begins to turn 
ahandle. There is a blare and clatter of rude musical instruments, 
and the air of a popular music-hall song rises above all the uproar of 
the street. The attention of the crowd is at once diverted from the 
shop windows and the barrows. Men, women, and children stand 
and listen with delight to the music of the barrel-organ. These 
machine-made strains, which make so hideous a noise: in quiet 
residential quarters, and torment the ears of the studious and the 
invalid, send the hearts of the Saturday night crowds thumping 
madly in their breasts, the blood bounding through their veins, and 
light up many a dull and weary eye with the unwonted flame 
of rapture. The words of the song spring to every lip. The 
salesmen cease their cries of ‘ buy, buy, buy,’ and join in the chorus. 
At the bars of the public-houses, within the barrel-organ’s wide 
sphere of influence, men and women, drowsy with beer and gin, are 
aroused from their stupid lethargy by a more exhilarating intoxication, 
and, clinking their glasses and pewters, they roar out in cracked 
voices the words of the comic song in unison with the animating 
strains of the barrel-organ: 


Now when you take a wife, and if she is a wife, 
She’s a wife you bet your life ; 

And if you take a wife who tries to take your life 
With a knife, she’s still your wife— 
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But when you take a wife who takes your purse, 
That makes you worse, that makes you curse ; 

For when she takes your purse, she takes the booze, 
And while you snooze she takes your shoes— 


Chorus 


Yes, she takes them to your nearest uncle’s, 
And she'll pledge them as a wife should do, 
And she comes home tight, about twelve o’clock at night, 
And she'll mop the blessed floor with you ! 


Now when you take a booze, and if they sell you booze, 
Then it’s booze, you bet your shoes ; 

But when they sell you booze that puts you in the blues, 
That's the booze you should refuse. 

Sometimes they sell you booze that makes you tight, 
And when you're tight you want to fight— 

You strip yourself to break some fellow’s nose, 

Then someone goes off with your clothes. 


Chorus 


And after you have had a proper thumping, 

You are carried off to jail all square ; 

And next morning if you ean’t pay whatever fine they want 
You'll be climbing up the golden stair. 


The music stops, but only for a moment. The man with the 
barrel-organ pulls a lever, then turns the handle again, and the 
inspiriting strains of Under the Same Old Flag burst forth. The 
patriotic feelings of the people are now stirred; and there is no 
mistaking the note of grim determination to stand by their country 
that swells in their untutored and raucous voices, as they sing these 
soul-animating strains : 

When England threw the yoke from off her shoulders, 
And show’d the world she meant to hold her own, 
Her sons prov’d they were men of sterling mettle, 
Which every foreign foe has long since known. 
She upheld right and freedom as her banner, 
And now it proudly floats throughout the world ; 
And all must show respect to Britain’s monarch 
Where England’s flag is planted and unfurl’d. 


Chorus 


Let your voices ring for England ! 
And our banners raise on high ! 
Brave hearts are burning, 
Ready there to do or die! 
When the sword is drawn for freedom, 
There’s not a boy behind will drag; 
England’s our mother, and we know no other ; 
We’re under the same old flag! 


Then a sentimental air is played, and the voices of the people, 
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who always sing of love dolorously, are, in their way, expressive of 
grief and pain : 

Hand in hand we strolled, dear girl, when our lives were young ; 

Light our steps, and full of love was the sweet song sung. 

I asked you how much you loved me; 

You blushed, dear, and hung your head: 

Then answered, ‘I love you as you love me,’ 

And then, dear girl, I said— 


Chorus 


‘Do you think of me by day? 

Do you dream of me by night ? 

Does the memory of my voice 

Fill your soul with wild delight ? 

If the world should say I’m false, 

And you still believe me true, 

Then, dear girl, you love me as I love you.’ 


But it must be confessed that the people care more for low 
comedy than for sentiment in the ballads, and so their delight is 
great when, after ancther pull at the lever, the barrel-organ grinds 
forth the lively air oi Only a Saturday Soldier. The song recounts 
the sad experiences of a nursemaid with a Volunteer, and though it 
is not quite complimentary to the soldier, Regular or Auxiliary, it is 
highly popular. Except the Crown no institution is safe from 
ridicule in the ballads of the people. Here are a few verses from 
the song: 


I'd just picked up my quarter's wages, too, 

And bought a bonnet trimmed with red and blue ; 
’T was my day out, so to the park I sped, 

And there I met this specimen in red. 

He asked if I would have a drink, so I 

Handed him half-a-dollar in reply ; 

About his genuineness I'd no fear— 

Just like a proper soldier he mopped beer. 


Chorus 


And to think that I’ve walked with a Grenadier, 
And a ‘ Cold-cream’ guard as well ; 

With a ‘ colour bloke’ in the Infantree, 

And every rank of Artilleree. 

To think that a sergeant of Dragocns 
Has whispered, ‘1 love to hold yer!’ 

And then to be squeezed and fondled by 
A bandy-legged Saturday soldier ! 


I thought he was a soldier all the day, 

Because for everything he let me pay ; 

1 took him home and gave him grub and beer, 
And then he said he was a Volunteer. 

I thought he was a scamp, and told him so, 

And as I cried, ‘ You villain! you must go!’ 

In came the boss and miesus on our track, 

They threw him out and then gave me the sack. 
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Chorus 


And to think that a bandsman’s winked at me, 
And a Royal Engineer ; 
To think that a corporal in the Line 
I'd promised to meet at a quarter to nine ; 
To think the missus sacked me, 
And the boss said, ‘ What have I told yer?’ 
I’m in disgrace and out of a place, 
All through a Saturday soldier ! 


It is from the London music-halls that the people obtain their 
ballads. In these places of amusement the songs are submitted 
to the test of popular approval, and those that catch the fancy of the 
audiences are soon carried, through the agencies of the provincial 
music-halls, the itinerant organ-grinders, and the printing press, to the 
remotest corners of the Kingdom. The vogue which some of these 
ballads attain is enormous. During the last months of the war in 
South Africa the most popular of music-hall songs was Dolly Gray. 
and few, indeed, must have been the adult inhabitants of the Kingdom 
who had not heard its chorus :— 


Good-bye, Dolly, I must leave you, 
Though it breaks my heart to go, 

Something tells me I am needed 
At the front to fight the foe. 

See the soldier boys are marching, 
And I can no longer stay, 

Hark! I hear the bugle calling— 
Good-bye, Dolly Gray ! 


These effusions are, perhaps, neither edifying nor instructive ; but 
that they give genuine pleasure to the people it is unhappily impossible 
to deny. The low humour and vulgarity of these ballads, their 
mawkish sentimentality, their tawdry patriotism, stir the great heart 
of the people, when songs expressing the thoughts of master minds, 
and glowing with passion and poetry, or even music-hallsongs of a 
better class, truly depicting the real pathos and the true comedy 
of their own lives, would leave them cold. It must be apparent 
even from the few specimens which I have quoted, that song- 
writing for the music-halls, to make a successful appeal to the 
vulgar popular taste, requires a special gift, or knack, in the handling 
of a certain class of themes. This is especially the case with regard 
to comic songs. Music-hall ‘artistes,’ as they are called, have to 
reject humorous verse because it is deficient in certain low and 
gross elements. Hundreds of song-writers who compose excellent 
verse have utterly failed on trying their hands at a comic 
music-hall song. Indeed, the capacity to turn out verse of a fairly 
high standard retards the success of a writer of the people’s ballads. 
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The most successful wooers of the music-hall muse, in the pro- 
duction, at least, of low-comedy songs, are men sprung from the very 
humblest classes, poorly educated and frequently almost illiterate, 
but with some natural talent and powers of observation, and practical 
experience of the habits, customs, and modes of thought of the 
lower orders in large towns and cities. Their songs and ‘patter,’ 
ungrammatical and ill-spelt as they may be, when presented by the 
vocalists who are to sing them in ‘the halls’ contain gleams of 
vulgar comedy, which are hugely appreciated by the people, while 
the refined lays of cultivated writers, more subtle in their humour, 
and less faulty in their metre and rhyme, but lacking the note of 
reality, fall, as a rule, utterly flat. And it is not only a certain 
coarse realism in demand by music-hall audiences that the 
song-writer has to supply. Many of the artistes have each his or 
her own special and well-defined line in songs, and as in the theatre 
plays are produced to fit particular actors, so in the music-hall songs 
are written to suit the individual characteristics—the make-up, the 
tricks and jests, the style of singing, the facial contortions and by- 
play of certain vocalists. Some of the artistes will sing only songs 
of excruciating silliness, of unmitigated absurdity, which appear to 
be the productions of literary lunatics, and which certainly capable 
verse-writers of ordinary sanity could not turn out, even if their 
lives depended on it. Here is a characteristic specimen entitled 
Did He? Surely, buffoonery could no further go: 

I’ve got a daughter we call Liz, 
And Liz she is—my daughter, ’cos she is ; 
I know she’s my daughter, ’cos her Mamma 
Declares she is my daughter, and I’m her Pa. 
My daughter came home late, looking quite sedate, 
With her fizhog flushified ; 
She said that her young man had kept her out, 
So I looked quite stern and cried— 
‘ Did he, did he, diddle liddle, did he? Did he, did he, is that so? 
Gave you a big kiss there upon the spot, 
Showed you all the savings he had got, 


Wanted you to marry him—and what ? 
Did he, did he, really, oh!’ 


I meant to have a fight last night, 
A fight—last night—I meant to have a fight, 
I knew it would be a fight if I did, 
For the chap I meant to fight was the Mile End Kid. 
But some one came to me, and he said, said he, 
‘So you mean to fight him, Ted, 
The man you're going to fight has killed three men ’— 
So I looked at him and said— 
‘Did he, did he, diddle liddle, did he ? Did he, did he, is that so P 
Fight with a horseshoe in his gaunt-e-let, 
Told his pals to go and have a bet, 
My number's up, for he’s got me set, 
Did he, did he, really, oh!’ 
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We've got a baby boy—what joy! 

A boy—so coy—lI’m sure it’s a boy ; 

I'll bet that boy is a boy, ’cos I’m sure, 

If you don’t think it’s a boy—go and ask next door. 

This boy I try to nurse, and he makes me curse, 
So I dropped him on the mat; 

So I told the missis why I had dropped him there, 
And she said, ‘ Poor little brat— 


Did he, did he, diddle liddle, did he ? Did he, did he, is that so? 
Gave you rheumatics, poked his little fist 
In your eye and told you to desist, 
When you smacked him where he’s never kissed, 
Did he, did he, really, oh!’ 


Every music-hall vocalist is always eagerly on the look-out for a 
new song. Initare great potentialities. If it catches the public fancy 
a higher salary and many engagements are the reward of the lucky 
singer. Is there not in the London ‘halls’ many a famous 
comedian who owed his sudden success—his bound from a couple of 
pounds a week at suburban or provincial music-halls to long engage- 
ments in the London variety theatres at 15/. to 20. a week—simply 
to a song which attained immense popularity? Nobody can ever 
tell when a song is going to make a hit. The theme, the air, the 
occasion, the author, the composer, the vocalist, afford no clue. 
The public are guided by no rule in the selection of their favourite 
ballads. Fickleness and contrariness too often mark their judgments. 
Songs in which great hopes are centred by music-hall managers 
evoke no shouts of approval in pit and gallery. The huge 
popularity obtained immediately by other songs surprises no one 
more than their singers. Songs which attract no attention at first, 
and having been sung for a few weeks without making any special 
appeal to the audiences are about to be dropped, will suddenly 
leap, in some mysterious way, into widespread popularity. This 
element of doubt and uncertainty induces music-hall vocalists to dis- 
trust their own taste and judgment in the selection of songs ; and as 
the success of a song depends not upon its rhyme or its reason, or 
upon any other ascertainable quality, they are willing to give a trial 
even to the most ludicrous and nonsensical treatment of the most 
out-worn theme. 

The production of these ballads of the people is perhaps the 
lowest form of the literary achievement of the age. Some informa- 
tion as to their manufacture and sale was disclosed at the Marylebone 
County Court recently during the hearing of an action for damages 
brought by a music-hall singer against a music-hall poet. The 
defendant was a plasterer who added to his earnings by writing songs 
in his spare time for music-hall singers. He wrote a song for 
the plaintiff, entitled The Spider and the Fly, the chorus of which 
was as follows: 
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She told him her name, it was Mary, Mary, Mary ; 
She had eyes so bright, and teeth so white, but looked so shy. 
She told him it, and looked so sweetly, neatly and completely, 
She was the tricky young spider, and he was the poor little fly. 


Counsel, on behalf of defendant, said that the ordinary price of a 
song was ll. 1s., but it was arranged that 15s. only should be paid in 
this instance. Plaintiff only paid 10s. 6d.; and defendant sent him 
a letter threatening that if the balance was not forthcoming he 
should sell the assignment of the song to someone else, which 
was ultimately done for 1/. 1s. But the judge found in favotr of 
the plaintiff for 1/. 1s. as damages, with costs. 

Some of the followers of this profession supply the music as well 
as the words. Occasionally a song-writer without a gift of melody 
or a knowledge of music will collaborate with a composer, and the 
financial result of their labours is equally divided. There are also 
agents who employ staffs of writers and composers, and from their 
stocks of songs (words and music) the music-hall vocalists select what 
suits them. A few artistes write and compose their own pieces. 
Others are known to have ‘ ghosts’ whose productions they not 
only sing but, if successful, publish as their own effusions. It 
is a notable circumstance that in this branch of song-writing no 
woman finds a place. I have read hundreds of these music-hall 
songs, and have not found one that was written by a woman. Even 
the songs which are sung by women on the music-hall stage—serio- 
comic and sentimental ballads, as a rule—are the productions of men. 

But the vast bulk of these ballads of the people are produced by 
‘ free-lances ’—that is to say, men who are not professional song- 
writers, but labourers, artisans, tradesmen, literary amateurs, 
journalists, actors, music-hall artistes—some of whom write these 
songs with a view to supplement their incomes, while others spin 
them out more as a hobby than for profit. Emoluments for music- 
hall songs vary considerably, as.in the case of all other forms 
of literary work. The usual price for the singing right of a music- 
hall song is one guinea. But for that sum the music as well as the 
words passes to the vocalist. The average music-hall poet is content 
with 5s. for his verses. A writer who has made a few good scores with 
his work may command a guinea. Two guineas is considered a top 
price and is paid only to the most famous writers. Occasionally 5/. 
is given for the words of a song, but that is so rare an event that it 
is regarded as a never-to-be-forgotten episode in the life of the 
professional song-writer. 

The spectacle of the poets hawking their verses may often be 
seen in the saloon-bars of taverns, south of the Thames, frequented 
by ‘pros,’ as music-hall artistes are popularly called. These song- 
writers are usually the free-lances of the calling. ‘Come, I'll give 
you five bob for it, and will make it a guinea if it’s a success,’ says 
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the vocalist, and the verses change hands. The five shillings is pro- 
bably all that the writer will ever receive. It is meagre payment. 
The verses, from the literary point of view, are perhaps beneath con- 
tempt. But it is not easy to turn them out. Hundreds of these 
songs are composed year after year; and consequently it is often a 
most difficult matter to find a new topic, or to treat an old subject in 
afresh manner. The writer, who receives only five shillings for his 
song, finds some satisfaction, perhaps, in recalling that ever since 
literature was invented poets have been scurvily paid. Did not 
John Milton receive 51. only for Paradise Lost? Only the man 
who can supply both words and music makes a living wage out of 
the production of music-hall songs. I have been informed on good 
authority that from 1501. to 2001. a year is considered a good income 
by the best professional song-writers for the music-halls. It is not 
to the song-writer, but to the composer—when the words and music 
are supplied by different individuals—that the plums fall. A music- 
hall writer told me that his musical collaborateur, to whom he hands 
a song, the writing of which has occupied him a day, will compose 
the melody, such as it is—yet, however inferior, always an appro- 
priate setting for the imbecile words—in half an hour. ‘And the 
fellow,’ cried the poet indignantly, ‘claims an equal share in the 
profits !’ 

The ultimate value of these songs depends upon the way in 
which they appeal to the public; for, as a rule, they are not 
published until they have been sung into popularity in the music- 
halls. In the event of publication the singer, writer, and composer 
share in the proceeds. In some cases they receive a royalty 
on each copy sold, but the general practice is to surrender their 
entire interest in the song to the music publisher for a lump 
sum. The price the publisher pays for a song also varies consider- 
ably. ZYommy Atkins, a music-hall song which was extremely 
popular five or six years ago, was bought by a music publisher for a 
guinea ; and it is said to have brought him, within a year of its 
publication, between 4,000/. and 5,000/. But the average price paid 
for a music-hall song is 6/. or 8/.; 151. is considered a very high 
figure, and 20/. a most exceptional price. If the author of the song 
bas provided both the music and words, the sum received from the 
publisher is equally divided between him and the vocalist; but if 
the author and composer are separate individuals, they get a third 
each, and the singer the remaining third. 

There is a coterie of the best-known professional writers and 
composers of music-hall songs known as ‘the Nibs.’ It is as much 
a trade-union as a social circle. In fact, the primary object of their 
banding themselves together was the protection of their mutual 
interests. Music-hall comedians have the common failings of 
humanity, and some of them, like people in other walks of life, are 
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disinclined to meet their just obligations. Many a song-writer has 
never been paid for his verses. More often a comic singer at ‘the 
halls,’ earning from 10/. to 201. a week, has had to be dunned for 
months before he handed over the guinea he engaged to pay for the 
song with which he nightly amused thousands, and thus added to 
his renown. ‘The Nibs’ have considerably improved the position of 
those who set to metre and verse the people’s aspirations. Any 
vocalist who refuses to discharge his obligations towards a ‘ Nib’ is 
sued in the County Court, and if he wants a new song he goes 
without it—so far as the members of the coterie are concerned— 
until the claim is settled. 


The humour of most of the comic songs is the humour of 
situation ; and, in ballads which treat on the relations between the 
sexes, the situation described is, as a rule, coarse and indelicate. A 
well-worn theme, for instance, is that of the wife who is found by 
the husband in a dubious situation. Here is a scene from Let Me 
Alone, I’m Busy: 

Last year on my holidays, 
At a boarding house I stayed, 

With a pretty little lady there 
A big success I made ; 

One day in the drawing room, 
She sat upon my lap— 

A man came in, told me to get— 
I said, ‘ Look here, old chap— 


Let me alone, I’m busy—I’m busy—I’m busy, 
It’s no use getting cross with me, 
The lady wild sit on my knee ; 

Don’t get wild, you needn’t spoil the fun— 

If I’m cuddling your dear wife, old chap, 
Can’t you wait till I am done?’ 


Wil He? provides a variant of the same subject : 


I was never a chap to make trouble, d’ye see, 
I always take things calm and cool as can be ; 
But yesterday when I went home after tea 
I was startled by my youngster Teddy, 
Who said, ‘ O to-day, dad, we have had a game 
For to see ma this morning my new uncle came.’ 
‘ New uncle,’ said I, ‘and pray what was his name?’ 
The youngster replied, ‘ Uncle Freddy, 
And he’s coming again by and by, 
So to get home and see him do try. 
He will make you laugh when he comes, now, you see.’ 
So I said, ‘ Oh will he ?’ 
‘ He'll sit on the couch and take ma on his knee,’ 
So I said, ‘ Oh will he ?’ 
‘ Nice fairy stories to me he will tell, 
First he'll kiss mamma and then baby Nell, 
And if you’re at home perhaps he'll kiss you as well.’ 
So I said, ‘ Oh will he?’ 
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Then there are songs like Think l’d Marry a Girl, which teach a 
philosophy of life : 


My pals all ask me why I ain’t 
Been married up till now ; 
I tell ’em it’s not good for me— 
I ain’t got the pluck, somehow ; 
Go buying rings and wedding things, 
And riding to church in state; 
What! take on fourteen stone of wife, 
When the landlady’s only eight ! 
She always cooks me all my meals, 
And lets me sit by the fire ; 
So, while he’s got his landlady, 
What more can a chap require ? 


Chorus 


Think I’d marry a girl, to keep her all my life, 

Buy her birds in cages, give her all my wages ; 

Keep a wife all my life—don’t it make you laugh P— 
Fancy giving her half your grub to cook the other half! 


Another ballad of the same class is It’s Just Like Money Frown 
Away, which is written in the low cockney dialect of the day. The 
working man who indulges in ‘a barf’ (a bath) is ridiculed : 


Well, I’m disgusted! I am, upon my word! 
Twopence for a barf ter go and pay, 

When to-morrer, like as nuffing, ’e’ll want washing ov again— 
Why, it’s just like money frown away ! 


The song then proceeds : 


Coves in sassietee ’ave got their ’obbies too— 
Though I finks most ov ’em is flat. 

F’r instance, in the papers you'll read ov Lady This 
Making ov a call on Lady That ; 

Then there is coves wot goes inter Parliament— 
A-joring ov nuffing all their lives— 

While uvvers I ’ave known as prefers to stay at ‘ome 
And spend their time a-joring at their wives, 


Chorus 


Well, as I says, a man must ’ave ’is *obby— 
’E’s got a right to please ’isself— 
Still, when I sees a cove a-joring at ’is wife, 
When there’s a poker andy which would settle all the strife, 
Well, I’m disgusted! I am, upon my word! 
Fourpence for a poker like ter pay, 
And to never fink ov using it except ter poke the fire— 
Why, it’s just like money frown away ! 


A different picture of life and manners, and, happily, a different 
philosophy also, is presented in Only a Bird in a Gilded Cage: 
112 
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The ball-room was filled with Fashion’s throng, 
It shone with a thousand lights, 
And there was a woman who passed along, 
The fairest of all the sights. 
A girl to her lover then softly sighed, 
‘ There’s riches at her command.’ 
‘ But she’s married for wealth, not for love,’ he cried— 
‘Though she lives in a mansion grand— 


‘She’s only a bird in a gilded cage, 
A beautiful sight to see, 

You may think she’s happy and free from care, 
She’s not, though she seems to be. 

’Tis sad when you think of her wasted life, 
For youth cannot mate with age, 

And her beauty was sold for an old man’s gold, 
She’s a bird in a gilded cage.’ 


Then there are satiric songs, of which Beautiful Home on Hire 
is a fair sample: 


A few weeks ago I decided 
To marry the girl of my heart, 
Among other things I'd forgotten 
Was getting the home for a start. 
But where there’s a will there’s a way, 
So I very soon had my desire, 
Paid half a quid down an’ a shilling a week 
For a beautiful home—on Hire. 


Chorus 


For a beautiful rickety table, 
Beautiful bandy chairs ? 

Beautiful bedstead that won't stand up, 
So we’re sleeping on the stairs. 

Chest of drawers walked out of doors 
As soon as we lit the fire— 

Beautiful Home, Beautiful Home, 
Beautiful Home on Hire, 


And we have in What Can I do for You? a farcical song, the 
sheer absurdity and ludicrousness of which compel a laugh : 
I’m a quack with a medicinal pack 
And a clack like a mother-in-law ; 
You, mayhap, have seen me in a trap, 
With a map and a cyclone jaw. 
If you have asthma-as-pagaster, 
I’ve got a remedy to cure you ; 
Aniseed, linseed, proceed, succeed— 
Fifteen drops on a little bit of duckweed— 
It’s a marvel, I assure you. 


Chorus 


Then what can I do for you to-day ? 
To look at your looks, I’m sorry to say, 
You're troubled with ri-to-loo-ral-ay, 
That hurts your parley-voo. 
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You might do worse than hire a nurse 
Who'll medic’lly rub your extra verse, 
But unless you allow me to feel your purse, 

What can I do for you ? 


I’ve got a pill—that'll cure or kill 
Anybody with a spasm or a pain; 
One little box will repair cheap socks, 
And purify Petticoat Lane. 
I sell lini-ment, sedi-ment, impedi-ment, 
And any other ment you mention ; 
Biceps, forceps, jawceps, doorsteps— 
Oh, good lor’! If you knew of any more ceps, 
T'll give ’em my attention. 


Chorus—Then what can I do, &c. 


I’ve a degree—in fact, two or three, 
And I’ve got ’em on a bay-rum-e-ter ; 
I'll take a wart from your larboard port, 
With a match and gun-pow-der. 
I cure bunions, munyons, onions, 
Frighten ’em away like thunder ; 
I sell a tonic, and a johnnic, and a monnick, 
And when your chronic, like a third-rate ‘ Comic,’ 
My remedy’s a wonder, 


Chorus—Then what can I do, &e. 


Some men suppose that an M.D. knows 
Nearly everything, but that’s absurd, 
When it’s a riddle, with a tace like a fiddle, 
He calls it by a crack-jaw word. 
Though toothache, fourthache, pancake, shortcake, 
They often choke us. 
But as for tumours, stumers, rumours, 
Polypus, wollop-us, jalap-us, and bloomers, 
Send for Jeremiah Croakus. 


Chorus—Then what can I do, &c. 


There is not much demand for sentimental songs. They occupy 
a small place in the programme of a night’s entertainment at a 
music-hall, and are not applauded by the audience with that hearti- 
ness which greets the low-comedy songs. These sentimental ballads 
are written by a class of professional song-writers, with, perhaps, 
more knowledge of the rules of syntax and the laws of harmony 
than those who supply the comic element. 
For the Children’s Sake is an average specimen of the pathetic 
sentimental : 
A mother was sitting in silence and grief, 
Thinking of days past and gone, 
Happy and peaceful days ne’er to return, 
Well might she look all forlorn. 
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To save her old father from ruin—disgrace, 
In marriage her poor heart was sold, 

To a villain, a gambler, a drunkard, a brute, 
Who wanted not her, but her gold. 

Cruel and wretched was her wedded life, 
Still as a mother, a true faithful wife. 


Chorus, 


For the children’s sake, 
She toils on day by day 
Working her fingers to the bone, 
Wearing her young life away. 
So it will be till she falls asleep, 
Never again to wake; 
For she bears her cross like a mother true, 
For the children’s sake. 


From mansion to garret—such now is her home, 
A mattress of straw her bed, 

No kind friend has she to cheer her lone heart 
Since her loved father is dead ; 

Now over her needle she pauses to wipe 
The bitter salt tear from her eye, 

While two little mites whisper low in her ear— 
‘ Dear mamma, oh pray do not cry.’ 

Fondly she kisses them, turns up the light, 
And once more tries to look cheerful and bright. 


Chorus—For the children’s sake, &c. 


The hour of midnight has long ago chimed, 
Still that poor woman sits there, 
Plying her needle and thread to a shirt, 
For but an existence bare; 
Tho’ scarcely inside of those feverish lips 
Had she tasted food all that day, 
But still for the loved ones she worked bravely on, 
Determined she would not give way : 
Till, worn out, she falls asleep o’er the seams, 
And the last button sews on—but in dreams. 


Chorus—For the children’s sake, &c. 


The success of the average sentimental song, extolling in its own 
tawdry fashion the domestic joys and tragedies of the humble, 
depends more on the air to which it is set than on the words. If it 
has a catching melody to waltz time, with a strain of melancholy, it 
becomes popular; but if it relies mainly upon its sentiments, no 
matter how excellent morally, or how well expressed they may be, it 
has but a brief existence on the music-hall stage and is never sung 
in the streets on Saturday nights. No doubt the lofty sentiments and 
stilted language of these effusions with their gloss of art, ring false 
and unreal in the rude ears of the people. 

The verses of these music-hall poets are first printed on slips of 
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paper of the most vivid colour, and sold at twenty or two dozen a 
penny, by hawkers to the crowds waiting outside the cheap parts of 
the music-halls for the opening of the doors. Subsequently, collec- 
tions of the most popular of them are brought out in sheets, which are 
sold at a penny also. Both the slips and the sheets have an 
immense circulation. Thus the people obtain the words of the latest 
music-hall songs ; and the airs they pick up in the music-halls or 
from{the barrel-organs in the streets. The life of a popular music- 
hall song is fleeting, but not more so, perhaps, than a popular novel. 
For a few months it is sung by the people in their homes and at 
their outings on holidays. Its air is the favourite melody of every 
barrel-organ in the kingdom. Long before its words and its music have 
lost their fascination for the working-classes they become a terrible 
infliction to the general public. In time, however, the song becomes, 
from repetition, a sheer horror, even to those who on its first appearance 
fell most completely under its sway. Indeed, a stage of aversion so 
acute is reached that a street gamin would run the risk of being 
murdered if he were to whistle a bar, or sing a stave, of a music-hall 
song which a few months before made every heart throb with 
excitement. ] 

But while their vogue lasts, the lines of these music-hall songs 
are familiar on a million lips. In this respect at least the unread 
poets of the intellectual classes might well be envious of these 
humble wooers of the music-hall Muses. There is, however, one 
advantage which the higher poets enjoy. The intellectual classes 
are intimately acquainted not only with the names of their poets, 
but with their personal appearance, their habits and family life, 
thanks to social tittle-tattle, the literary gossip of the newspapers, 
and the enterprise of the illustrated journals, although, whatever 
knowledge theymay possess of the works of these poets is usually 
obtained mainly from reading a few criticisms in the Press. On the 
other hand the people are profoundly acquainted with the works of 
their poets, but they know nothing of the poets personally. The 
names of the writers of the music-hall songs are given in the printed 
collections of these effusions, but the people heed them not. In their 
minds the songs are associated solely with the vocalists who sing them 
in the music-halls. ‘Sir,’ said Dr. Johnson, referring to Kenrick the 
critic, ‘he is one of the many who have made themselves public 
without making themselves known.’ Such is the position of the poets 
of the people. It is not, however, for glory they write, but for a sub- 
sistence. ‘This indeed is fame,’ cried one on receiving a guinea for 
a song, when he expected only five shillings and a drink. 


MicHarEL MacDonaaa, 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE GROWTH OF THE JAPANESE NAVY 


THE naval reputation of Japan is now firmly established in England, 
and it is recognised, both by our own officers and by the limited 
portion of the public which bestows intelligent attention on the 
subject, that, in the Japanese navy, we find ships, officers, and men, 
worthy, in homogeneity of design, construction, and armament, in 
fighting strength, in bravery and professional skill, to take their 
place in the foremost fighting line, alongside the best ships of our 
own navy, against any adversary or combination of adversaries in the 
world with which we can ever be brought into collision. Last year 
an object lesson was afforded to us in the visit of two powerful 
cruisers to take part in the naval celebrations in honour of his 
Majesty’s Coronation, and they presented no unworthy appearance 
among the warships of all naval powers in the world that assembled 
at Spithead. Lately, the illustrated papers have contributed to give 
us some idea of the fleet reviewed a few months ago at Kobe by the 
Emperor, the largest fleet that has ever at any time assembled in 
Far Eastern waters, one of the largest, perhaps, that has ever been 
assembled in any waters. From time to time, Londoners have had 
the opportunities of seeing for themselves and forming their own 
opinions of the sturdy Japanese bluejackets while holiday making in 
the streets, either in small groups or in large bodies visiting such 
entertainments as the Military Tournament, when they marched 
from the docks in formal array under the command of their own 
officers. Ships and men have alike met with high admiration, the 
enthusiastic encomiums passed on both by experts have been heartily 
endorsed by unprofessional onlookers, and unqualified assent given 
by all to the proposition that we have an ally, the efficiency of whose 
co-operation in naval warfare can be as confidently relied on as the 
faith of the Japanese Government in observing the stipulations of 
the treaty to which it has given its solemn assent. Apart from 
satisfaction at the substantial benefit which that alliance undoubtedly 
gives to us, all Englishmen may well take a pride in the rapid 
development and present efficiency of the Japanese navy. Many of 
the most powerful ships composing it have been built in England, 
and it may surprise some to learn that the work done in private 
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English dockyards for Japan has on several occasions been in advance 
of that executed for our own navy. Japan at one time, in the early 
stages of the most modern naval development, possessed a cruiser of 
such speed and armament that the late Lord Armstrong declared 
nothing afloat could catch her, and nothing capture her if she was 
caught, an opinion fully endorsed by our officers at the time. So 
late as 1900 Japan possessed at least four battleships of the first 
class, all built in England, protected by heavier armour, over a greater 
extent of their side areas, and armed with a greater number of 
the most powerful modern guns, than were at that time to be found 
in any British battleship. The pride which we may take in the 
construction of the ships of the Japanese navy is, however, as 
nothing compared with that which we may jastly claim, without 
arrogance or conceit, in the training of its personnel. The services of 
some of the best officers of the English navy, of the highest reputation 
in their respective professional spheres, have at various periods been 
placed at the disposal of the Japanese Admiralty in the naval 
colleges, and it is to their training and to that of the subordinate 
officers and men who accompanied them, conscientiously, industriously, 
and efficiently performed, that both officers and men in the Japanese 
navy owe the foundations of their present professional skill. All 
foreign instructors and advisers have long since been dispensed with. 
Japan has now her own experts in abundance, and the teaching staff 
at her naval colleges and depéts can stand on their own unaided 
merits. But English officers and men originally evolved order out 
of chaos, efficiency out of absolute ignorance, and produced from the 
raw material, of promising quality though it was, a finished product 
of the highest degree of excellence. If time, as it passes, should 
ever cause English and Japanese seamen to fight side by side, 
whatever exploits may be performed by the latter may well be a 
source of legitimate pride to the former as being those of their own 
professional children. 

The foreign trade of Japan has of late years advanced literally by 
leaps and bounds. Its value in 1902, over 52 millions sterling, 
almost equalled that of the whole of the Chinese Empire, with seven 
or eight times the population, and it gives every indication of still 
further rapid progress. This great trade has grown from nothing. 
Little over forty years ago there were no merchants worthy of the 
name in Japan. Traders were despised and deservedly so. They 
were poor, pettifogging, unenterprising creatures, and as lacking in 
honesty as they were in enterprise. From them the modern 
Japanese merchant has been developed, still lamentably deficient in 
the best attributes of commercial integrity, but carrying on a large 
prosperous and varied trade, and competing successfully in all com- 
mercial transactions with experienced British, German and American 
merchants. The Japanese have always been acknowledged as a 
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fighting race on land, but it has been sometimes assumed that the 
naval element in their strength as a warlike power started from no 
less unpromising beginning than the mercantile in her present 
commercial and industrial position, that the Japanese, as a sailor, 
was originally worthy of no higher respect than as a merchant. 
This assumption is entirely fallacious. It is true that the policy of 
national seclusion, enforced by the Shoguns of the Tokugawa dynasty 
for more than 200 years prior to the revolution of 1868, stifled all 
maritime enterprise. But in early days the Japanese were bold and 
adventurous seamen. They made many piratical descents on China 
and Korea, culminating in 1594 in the great invasion of Korea 
under the Shogun, Hideyoshi, by, according to the native annals, a 
naval and military force of 500,000 men, Frequently they made 
their way, through the most stormy seas in the world, as far as Siam, 
and there are several authenticated instances of junks and fishing 
boats visiting or being carried in distress as far as Honolulu and the 
western coast of North America. In the civil wars of the middle 
ages battles on sea more than once decided the final issue. In 1185 
the Taira and Minamoto families fought their last struggle for 
national supremacy in the Straits of Shimonoseki, when the Taira 
fleet of over 500 galleys was crushed by the Minamoto fleet of 
700, and the entire Taira clan annihilated, after a bitter sea fight 
carried on through the whole of a long May day. Even when rigidly 
confined to their own shores by the most drastic penal sanctions, the 
Japanese fishermen and coasters yielded to none in courage and 
skilful seamanship, and furnished material which only required 
opportunity to develope into ocean seamen of the best type of 
efficiency. That opportunity came with the revolution, and the 
cancellation of all legal restrictions on visiting foreign countries 
opened the way for the Japanese seamen to revive the enterprise of 
their forefathers. 

In the middle ages the Japanese warships were galleys, worked 
as much by oars as by sail. So far from any advance being made in 
shipbuilding during the long years of national seclusion, science in 
this respect retrograded, and the typical Japanese sailing junk, all 
that the nation possessed at the advent of foreigners, was as unsuited 
for long voyages as if it had been specially designed for the purpose 
of exercising an effective restraint on them. While possessing 
considerable sailing power when running with a favourable wind, it 
was utterly incapable of beating against an adverse one, and when 
that was met with the Japanese navigator had no resource but to 
seek the nearest port and await a change. When foreigners came 
the advantages of steamships were soon seen, and Japan became the 
recognised market for the disposal of obsolete and worn-out ships of 
every degree, both mercantile and naval. Some were bought by 
the Government of the Shogun, more by great territorial nobles, 
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who then exercised what was almost an independent sovereignty in 
their respective provinces, and a fleet of the most ramshackle descrip- 
tion was created. The Japanese could navigate their ships. As sea- 
men they could bring them safely through trying storms, but as any one 
was considered a competent engineer who possessed sufficient know- 
ledge to send a ship ahead by turning a handle one way or astern 
another, casualties were frequent, and experience was dearly bought 
by the sacrifice of both life and capital. Gradual improvement was 
effected by foreign engineers of the mercantile marine, and some 
reasonably practical steps were taken by the Government of the 
Shogun during the last struggling years of its existence. Students, 
the most conspicuous of whom was Admiral Enomoto, were sent to 
Holland to study naval science. The foundations of the present 
great Naval Arsenal at Yokosuka were laid by French engineers, 
and, most important step of all, the services of English naval officers 
were obtained for the organisation of a naval school at Yokohama. 
The chief of these officers was Commander Tracey, now Admiral 
Sir R. Tracey. The arsenal at Yokohama has now grown to great 
dimensions. Cruisers of the largest class are built in it, every 
description of armament is construeted, and its principal dock was 
of sufficient dimensions in 1899 to admit what was then one of the 
heaviest battleships in the British Navy, the Victorious. In writing 
of the docking of this particular ship, carried on entirely by Japanese, 
Admiral Penrose Fitzgerald, who was then second in command of 
the British fleet on the China station, stated: ‘I never saw a similar 
operation more quickly, more quietly, or more methodically per- 
formed in any English dockyard.’ Parenthetically, a curious story 
may be told of the incident. The Victorious had to be lightened 
by the landing of her stores and some of her armament prior to 
admission to the dock. When in dock it was for the first time 
discovered by the Japanese engineers that her real draught was one 
foot less than the ostensible, the painters in the English dockyard 
having skipped from XVI. to XVIII. in inscribing the figures on her 
stern post, and that she might have been safely docked without any 
preparatory lightening. Ifthe credit of the original foundation of 
this dockyard must be given to French engineers, Japanese are 
under a heavy obligation to England for its preservation. The 
Shogun’s Government, in sore financial straits during the final 
struggles of the revolutionary war, were unable to pay the salaries 
of the French engineers and the heavy cost of machinery that 
had been obtained from France. The French Minister in Japan, 
displaying the active interest in the commercial matters of his 
countrymen that is so characteristic of continental diplomatic 
agents, threatened to take possession of the whole, and the Shogun’s 
Government would have been powerless to prevent him had he 
carried this threat into execution. The agent of an English bank in 
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Japan came to their rescue and, without awaiting the sanction of his 
directors in England, advanced the whole of the necessary funds on 
note of hand alone, and so saved the country from the great humilia- 
tion of seeing the dock dismantled and sold, as it were, under the 
sheriff's hammer. 

When Lord Elgin negotiated our first treaty with Japan in 1858 
he presented to the Shogun, on behalf of the Queen, a small steam 
yacht of 400 tons, named the Emperor. While Enomoto and the 
other students were in Holland, a wooden frigate of 2000 tons and 
twenty-six guns, with engines of 400 horse-power, which was named 
the Kayo Maru, was ordered from Holland, and when she was com- 
pleted, Enomoto and his fellow students returned in her to Japan, 
arriving in the autumn of 1867, after nearly four years’ absence. 
The Emperor was the first steamship possessed by Japan, the Kayo 
Marw the first efficient warship, and the mention of their names 
brings us to the first incident in Japanese modern naval history, in 
which both these vessels took a very prominent part. A third vessel, 
which took an equally prominent part, was the Stonewall Jackson, 
an ironclad ram, purchased from the United States in 1869 by the 
Mikado’s Government, very soon after its establishment in power. 
She was the first ironclad owned by the Japanese, and was in those 
days a powerful ship, carrying one ten inch and other guns, though 
of only 1200 tons burden. 

On his return from Holland, Enomoto was appointed to the 
command of the so-called Japanese fleet, which, besides the Kayo 
Marw and the Emperor, consisted only of one obsolete vessel of 
war, 8 wooden paddle-ship, which had been originally known as the 
Eagle in the British navy and had fought in the Crimean War, and 
of a some half-dozen equally obsolete merchant steamers. Enomoto 
was an enthusiastic adherent of the Shogun’s cause and was anchored 
off Shinagawa, a suburb of Tokio, with his fleet, when Tokio was 
captured by the Imperialist land forces, and the Shogun, everywhere 
defeated throughout the south, finally gave up the struggle and 
surrendered his power into the hands of the legitimate Emperor. 
At Wakamatsu, a town far away among the northern hills, nobles 
devoted to the Shogun’s cause still held out, in defiance both of his 
and the Emperor’s orders tosurrender. Enomoto also refused to sur- 
render, and having embarked a number of refugees from the Shogun’s 
defeated army, to the number of over three thousand fighting men, 
sailed away to the north with his fleet, captured and took possession 
of the town of Hakodate and the whole of the Northern island, which 
at that period was as much a terra incognita to the Emperor's 
Government as the Highlands of Scotland were to the Ministers of 
George the First. He established there a form of republicanism, 
declared his independence and his intention of founding a home for 
the ruined adherents of the Tokugawa cause. The Government 
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were greatly disconcerted by his action. They proclaimed him and 
his followers pirates and rebels, and gave orders for their extirpation 
wherever found. But the issue of orders and their execution were 
different things. The Government were at first ignorant of the 
direction he had taken on sailing, and when the fact of his capture of 
Hakodate was ascertained they had no ships at all fitted to cope 
with those under his command. During the continuance of the 
civil war neutrality had been enjoined on all foreigners under the 
usual formal proclamations of their respective Governments, but 
when Tokio came into the possession of the Imperial forces, and the 
Emperor took up his residence there, the new central Government 
seemed to be established with sufficient security to remove ‘all 
danger of its fall and warrant the assumption that peace had been 
restored. The neutrality proclamations were withdrawn by the 
Diplomatic representatives, and the new Government were therefore 
free to purchase the ships that were offered to them in abundance, 
the principal among them, the only real vessel of war, being the 
Stonewall Jackson already described. A miscellaneous fleet was 
hastily got together, and, an army of 6500 men having been em- 
barked, it sailed for the north early in April 1869. 

Meanwhile Enomoto had not been idle. Further large numbers 
of refugees had joined him. He had been elected by his followers, 
by ballot, governor-general of the island. General and admiral in 
command of the army and fleet and civil officers were chosen in the 
same way. The forts commanding Hakodate were strongly fortified, 
the fleet assembled in the harbour, and garrisons were established in 
all the outlying towns. A great misfortune had, however, befallen 
him: the Kayo Maru, the pride of his fleet, with which he had 
hoped to be able to beat off any ships brought against him, struck 
on a sunken rock while manceuvring off shore in a violent gale, 
and became a total wreck. ‘He felt like one who had lost his 
lantern on a dark night.’ He soon heard of the acquisition of the 
Stonewall Jackson by the Imperialists and knew that only a bold 
stroke could restore his original supremacy on the sea, on the 
maintenance of which he had mainly counted for the ultimate 
success of his undertaking. 

A little more than half way between Yokohama and Hakodate, 
on the east coast, lies the harbour of Miyako, which in many of its 
aspects is not unlike that of Cork. It is completely land-locked. 
The entrance is narrow, with high cliffs on each side, the points of 
which partly overlap each other so as to render the entrance almost 
invisible from the open sea, and the latter, in like manner, invisible 
from within. The harbour is picturesque in the extreme, deep, with 
good anchoring ground, surrounded by well-wooded hills (always 
alive with game) rising abruptly from the beach, and it is even more 
spacious than that of Cork. The royal fleet on its way north 
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anchored in this harbour, and, feeling perfectly secure, kept a loose 
watch and no fires burning, while large numbers of officers and men 
were always on shore. All this was duly reported by his spies to 
Enomoto, and the time for the bold stroke had arrived. Three of his 
ships secretly left Hakodate at night. Ill-luck, however, pursued 
him. A violent gale separated the three, and two of them were 
driven far out to sea. 

Just at dawn, while the crews of the Imperial fleet at Miyako were 
all taking their ease, fully half of them on shore, a steamer flying 
the American colours suddenly entered the harbour. The Imperialist 
officers, assuming that she was what her flag represented her, were 
undisturbed in their sense of security until the stranger, heading 
straight for the ironclad, suddenly hoisted the national colours. 
Then she was recognised as the Kuaiten, one of Enomoto’s ships, 
the old Eagle of the Crimean War. Her captain quickly laid her 
alongside the Stonewall, whose fires were out and guns all limbered, 
and for the moment unworkable. The Kuaiten’s bulwarks towered 
far above those of the low-lying ironclad, but leaping from over 
twelve feet down to the decks of the latter, led by their officers, the 
crew made a desperate attempt to take the ironclad by boarding, 
while the guns of the Kuaiten were also depressed so as to sweep 
her decks where it could be done without injury to their own men. 
The ironclad’s crew, taken by surprise, soon rallied, and a fierce fight 
took place, in which Enomoto’s men at first gained the upper hand. 
But the other ships of the fleet now opened fire on the Kuaiten, her 
captain, who, though wounded several times by bullets, had remained 
on the bridge, was killed, and his ship drifted on the ram of the 
Stonewall and was seriously injured. His death was the final blow 
to his men. They were beaten back to their own ship and, with- 
drawing from the Stonewall, fled from the harbour, none of the ships 
of the Imperial fleet having sufficient steam ready to pursue them. 
The attempt to capture the ironclad was a failure. It had been as 
cleverly conceived and as dashingly attempted as many celebrated 
exploits in European naval history, with a degree of boldness and 
courage that recalls some of the exploits of Lord Cochrane. The 
Imperialists, on their side, though taken entirely unawares, never for 
a moment thought of surrender and fought with no less degree of 
courage than that which was shown by their desperate assailants. 
The result of the attempt to Enomoto was that he lost many of his 
best officers and men, and one of the two ships which had been 
driven out to sea. In the gale her engines broke down. There was 
no engineer on board who could repair them, so she was set on fire 
and abandoned. His command of the sea was gone. 

Warned by this incident, all listlessness on board the Imperialist 
fleet was at an end. They speedily advanced to the north, and the 
ironclad, cruising along the shore, and working her heavy gun, with 
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perfect immunity to herself and her crew, shelled the rebel garrisons 
out of all the coast villages, forcing them to concentrate in the town 
of Hakodate. There were also anchored the remains of Enomoto’s 
fleet. It still included the little yacht Emperor, which was manned 
almost entirely by ex-pupils of the short-lived naval college that had 
been presided over by Admiral Tracey, who in the subsequent fight- 
ing against overwhelming odds showed a degree both of courage and 
skill of which their instructor might well have been proud. On the 
morning of the 4th of June, the royal fleet of five ships, headed by 
the ironclad, attacked the harbour. Three only of Enomoto’s ships 
were fit to meet them, but in an engagement fought at close range 
these poured in such a fire that the Imperialists were forced to with- 
draw. They soon rallied, but following the rebels into the harbour, 
they came under the guns of the fort and suffered such heavy loss 
that they were again forced to withdraw. A second naval combat 
occurred on the 13th, again ending by the withdrawal of the 
Imperialists who, on the approach of darkness, feared to risk their 
ships in the shallow waters of an unsurveyed harbour. One of 
Enomoto’s ships went on shore and was lost, while the engines of 
the little Hnvperor were temporarily disabled. Three days later, the 
Kuaiten, the one remaining effective ship, actually met the whole 
Imperial fleet and, vigorously fought, inflicted considerable loss 
before she and most of her crew were destroyed by the heavy shells 
of the ironclad. Next day the final act took place. The Emperor's 
engines had been repaired. Her commander was a skilful seaman, 
her gunners had been trained under Admiral Tracey. As her 
consort, like herself of English birth, had done on the preceding day, 
she alone met the whole of her enemy’s fleet, and fought with such 
skill and vigour that one of the ships of the latter was destroyed by 
a shell in her magazine and the whole kept at a distance for some 
time. But the ironclad closing with her soon rendered her helpless, 
and the few of her crew who remained alive set fire to her and 
escaped to the shore. Her destruction ended the naval operations, 
and with the subsequent ones on land, resulting in the capture of the 
town and the final subjection of Enomoto and his followers, we are 
not now concerned. The whole story of the naval operations is full 
of individual instances of heroic courage and self-sacrifice. The 
little Emperor, the gift of a royal lady to the ruler who was then 
thought to be the legitimate sovereign, designed and built solely for 
purposes of pleasure, with all her consorts destroyed, maintaining for 
hours the last desperate fight alone against an entire fleet headed by 
a powerful ironclad, may almost be compared to the Revenge, and if 
the Imperialists seem to have shown less vigour in making effective 
use of their overwhelmingly superior strength, sufficient to have 
enabled them to finish the whole affair in one fight, it is to be 
remembered that they were all absolute tyros in naval warfare, 
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ignorant of the elements of marine artillery, while they were 
opposed by many trained officers and men, and that their navigators 
hesitated to risk their ships in the waters of a comparatively shallow 
harbour of which they were as ignorant as our own cavalry were of 
the local characteristics of Northern Natal at the outbreak of the 
Boer War. Both sides gave throughout the fairest promise of the 
high degree of naval skill to which the Japanese, under expert 
instruction, have since attained, and of the courage on sea displayed 
by them a quarter of a century later in the night torpedo attack on 
the Chinese ironclads in the harbour of Wei Hai Wei. 

Two collateral incidents of this struggle may be here mentioned. 
In the year 1866 a party of fourteen Japanese students were for the 
first time sent to England by the Shogun’s Government. They were 
all young men of gentle birth, who had given evidence of ability and 
industry, and naturally were all scions of families devoted to the 
Shogun’s cause. They returned to Japan two years later, just as 
Enomoto was on the point of sailing from Shinagawa. One of them 
joined him, and was entered as a cadet on board one of the ships. 
He fought throughout the whole of the subsequent struggle, on 
board ship while a ship remained, and afterwards on land. When 
the struggle was over, the common soldiers and sailors who survived 
were soon released, but the officers were imprisoned in Hakodate for 
a year and a half. The prisons were mere cages, with no protection 
against heat in summer or the long continued bitter cold of Northern 
Japan in winter. The prisoners were fed only on pickled radish 
and Chinese rice, the latter being as much an abomination to any 
Japanese as Australian tinned mutton is to a well-to-do British 
workman, and they were defrauded by a dishonest gaoler of half the 
allowance which the Government had sanctioned for them of this 
unpalatable food, so that to close confinement in heat and cold were 
added the pangs of constant hunger. The young ex-student who 
shared the whole of this imprisonment is now Viscount Hayashi, the 
Japanese representative at his Majesty’s Court. 

The second incident is that, at that period, it was not the 
Japanese custom to show mercy to beaten foes. Only a year pre- 
viously a leader of the Shogun’s land forces, whose strategic skill 
and undaunted courage had been displayed in many hard-fought 
actions, had on being taken prisoner, when severely wounded, while 
the Shogun’s forces were still recognised as lawful belligerents by 
foreign powers, been carried through the country in a cage, beheaded, 
and his head pilloried in Kioto. The captured officers at Hakodate 
expected a similar fate, and as they had been proclaimed by their own 
Government pirates and outlaws, and had at no time met with any 
recognition as belligerents from foreign powers, they were justly 
liable to capital punishment. As time passed, leaving their heads 
intact, the best they hoped for was to be exiled for life to the north 
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of the island in which they had fought, to serve as frontier guards. 
Foreign intercourse had, however, taught the Japanese that the 
wholesale execution of prisoners of war, even of those taken in 
rebellion, was opposed to the principles of modern civilisation, and to 
their agreeable surprise all those in Hakodate were unconditionally 
released in the spring of 1891. Many of them subsequently rose to 
high office under the very Government against which they had 
fought so bravely. Enomoto became Admiral of the Fleet, Minister 
at St. Petersburg, Minister for Foreign Affairs, and finally Prime 
Minister; Otori, who commanded his army, Minister to Korea; 
Ando, who led the boarders in the attack on the Stonewall, Consul- 
General at Hong Kong, and he is now distinguished in Japan as an 
ardent temperance reformer, Admiral Miura, who came a few years 
ago to England to bring the newly built battleship Fuji to Japan, 
was the principal gunnery officer of the Kuaiten, and many others 
attained high rank either in the army or navy. Years afterwards, 
when Viscount Hayashi had risen in office, the gaoler who defrauded 
the prisoners of their rations came to him as a suppliant for 
employment and assistance. 

The capture of Hakodate finished the last struggle of the 
revolutionary war which had lasted for seven years. Rebellions 
occurred during the following decade, and though one at least of 
them involved a long and arduous war, the navy took no part in it, 
and its active services were not again called into requisition until 
the war with China. Its development may now be briefly traced 
from the small incongruous force of obsolete vessels which fought at 
Hakodate, manned by officers and crews all equally ignorant of even 
the elementary scientific principles of their profession, to the highly 
organised navy handled throughout the war with China with 
strategic and tactical skill, that won the admiration of the world, 
and still later to its powerful position which, at the present day, 
enables Japan to exercise an influential voice as a great Power in 
all the tangled questions of Far Eastern politics. 

On the complete restoration of internal peace the government of 
the Emperor speedily recognised that the creation of a navy was one 
of the tasks which the future national welfare of Japan as an insular 
country required to be undertaken. Ships were useless without 
trained officers and men, so the first step was the establishment on 
a large scale of a naval college and barracks at Tokio. Instructors 
were asked for from the Government of England, and the services of 
a large number of the best officers and men in the English navy 
were readily lent by the Admiralty. The directorship of the whole 
was entrusted to Commander Douglas, now Commander-in-Chief of 
his Majesty’s fleet on the North America and West India Station, 
and the choice proved singularly fortunate. The college was soon 
organised on a high scale of efficiency, equipped with every requisite 
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that liberal funds could provide, and the results of instruction, given 
with equal ability and conscientiousness, were apparent ere many 
years had passed in a young generation of officers fully qualified for 
the efficient discharge of their duties. These young officers are the 
admirals and senior captains in the Japanese navy at the present 
day. Commander Douglas’s teaching was not confined entirely to 
strictly professional subjects. Not only the high principles of honour 
and devotion to duty but the self-unassertion, which have ever been 
traditional qualities of the British naval officer, were carefully 
inculcated, rendering to this day the Japanese naval officer a far 
more popular citizen among his fellow countrymen of all classes 
than his military confrére. From French and German instructors 
the latter has imbibed continental ideas of military hauteur and 
aggressiveness, the results of which it is unnecessary to detail. 

While the credit of the initial organisation and training of the 
modern Japanese navy is justly given to Admiral Douglas and his 
immediate officers, it has at the same time to be acknowledged that 
the way had to some extent been smoothed for them by a humbler 
workman. Prior to the firm establishment in power of the central 
Imperial Government, territorial nobles had, as before remarked, 
been purchasing steamers for themselves. One had gone a step 
further and had caused to be built for himself at Aberdeen a fully 
equipped composite corvette. This vessel, subsequently known in 
the Japanese Navy as the Rizo, arrived in Japan in 1869, too late 
to take part in the Hakodate affair, and her owner was promptly 
invited to hand her over to the central Government. She brought 
with her, as a passenger, seeking employment in Japan, a half-pay 
lieutenant of the English marines. His services were engaged by 
the Admiralty, and to him originally fell the unaided task—most of 
Admiral Tracey’s old pupils having fallen at Hakodate—of creating 
the naval officers and bluejackets, of ‘transforming,’ to use Professor 
Chamberlain’s words, ‘junk manners and methods into those of a 
modern man-of-war.’ He organised a small and short-lived though, 
while it lasted, highly efficient corps of marines, and taught officers 
of the navy, such as they then were, etiquette, discipline, and drill 
sufficiently to enable them to present a creditable appearance in 
their ships and perform satisfactorily the naval fuactions required 
in the exchange of international courtesy. It was in Admiral 
Douglas’s college that the Japanese first acquired a scientific know- 
ledge of the technical branches of their profession, but it was from 
this officer—Lieut. Hawes—that they first learned to present in 
themselves and in their ships the outward aspects of smartness and 
efficiency in which they are now the acknowledged equals of the 
best navies of the world. 

It was not till 1877 that the Japanese seriously entered on the 
acquisition of modern fighting ships, contenting themselves until 
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then with the Stonewall Jackson and Riujo and old wooden vessels, 
all used for training purposes. In that year the first ship especially 
built for them in England—a broadside central battery ship of 3700 
tons, designed by Sir E. Reed—was launched at Poplar, and she was 
soon followed by several small but powerfully armed ironclads. In 
1895, when the war with China broke out, Japan did not yet 
possess a single battleship, but she had a powerful fleet of fast and 
heavily armed cruisers, and it was with these that she won the great 
naval battle of Yalu, though fighting against armoured battleships. 
The events of that war are too recent and too fresh in memory to 
call for description now. Throughout it the Japanese navy played 
a brilliant part. The successful night attacks in torpedo-boats on 
the Chinese fleet anchored in the harbour and under the forts of 
Wei Hai Wei, in the bitter piercing cold of mid-winter, were exploits 
carried out with a degree of skill, courage, and endurance of which 
any maritime nation in the world might be proud, and resulted in 
the capture or destruction of the entire Chinese fleet. The ships 
took an active part in the subsequent capture of the forts, both at 
Wei Hai Wei and Port Arthur, interchanging with them a heavy 
fire, while the siege inland was being carried out by the army. 
For its services the navy had its reward in the unqualified recogni- 
tion by the people that it was pre-eminently the national force of 
the future for Japan, and that no sacrifice could be grudged that 
was necessary for its expansion and continued maintenance ona high 
plane of efficiency. 

The expansion since 1895 has been such as to give Japan a 
fleet that is now in offensive and defensive armament, in steaming 
capacity, both in speed and distance, and in homogeneousness, equal 
toany in the world of the same size. It comprises seven battleships, 
ranging in tonnage from 12,000 to 15,000, seven armoured and 
fourteen protected cruisers of an aggregate tonnage of 116,000, 
together with a large torpedo flotilla, every single ship being of the 
most modern type of naval constructive science. 

The dockyard at Yokosuka has been already referred to. There 
are now two other fully equipped Imperial dockyards. The first is 
situated near Hiroshima, on the Inland Sea, where the principal naval 
college now is, and the second at Sasebo, a port approached by 
narrow winding channels, on the west coast of the Southern Island 
of Kiusiu. All three dockyards are so strongly fortified as to be 
impregnable to attack from the sea. Yokosuka lies inside the Gulf 
of Tokio, the narrow entrance to which is defended by heavy bat- 
teries mounted both on the surrounding hills and in forts built in 
the Gulf, and the entrances to the Inland Sea, also all narrow 
passages, are defended in the same way. Even, therefore, if Japan 
should at any time lose command of the sea, her ships can lie and 
be repaired with perfect security in her arsenals, while the facilities 
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for shelter and concealment afforded by her many harbours and islands 
would enable her torpedo-boats to render the task of a blockading 
squadron anything but light. Recent events in Northern China 
have suggested the advisability of a fourth dockyard at Maizuru, a 
port on the west coast of the main island, almost directly facing 
Port Arthur, and it is now well advanced towards completion. No 
battleship has yet been built in Japan. Yokosuka has, however, 
turned out cruisers of over 4000 tons, and it may be safely stated 
that, short of building a battleship, there is no work connected 
with the complete equipment of a vessel of war that cannot be 
satisfactorily accomplished in the Imperial dockyards, while several 
merchant steamers of large capacity, admirably suited for transport 
purposes, have been successfully built in the great private dockyard 
at Nagasaki. There is to be no resting on the oars in the future. 
Provision is now being made for an expenditure on naval expansion 
during the ten years 1903-13 of 10 millions sterling, over 6 millions 
of which are apportioned to shipbuilding, three to armaments, and 
nearly one to dockyards. 

In the naval review held by the Emperor in April last, twenty- 
eight ships of war, thirteen destroyers, and twenty-three torpedo- 
boats were ranged in four lines before his Majesty, constituting, 
together with such typical representatives of the British Navy as 
the battleship Glory and the first-class cruiser Blenheim, and 
representatives of the fleets of Germany, Russia, France, Italy, and 
the United States, by far the greatest naval display ever held in Far 
Eastern waters. The Emperor, as he steamed slowly round the 
whole fleet, in the Asama, one of his finest armoured cruisers, of 
nearly 10,000 tons, with a speed of twenty-one knots, might well 
view the scene with feelings of unqualified pride in the people 
over whom he rules, who in Jess than thirty years have created from 
nothing so powerful and efficient a guarantee for the national safety. 
And the English officers who were so fortunate as to be present 
might with no less pride regard the ally with whom it may some 
day be their lot to be ranged in line of battle, well knowing as they 
do that the personnel of the Japanese fleet is in no respect unworthy 
of its magnificent ships. The facts of history teach them the un- 
doubted bravery of that personnel, from the highest to the lowest, 
and their experience of Japanese ships in commission has shown 
them that, in earnest attention to duty and all its varied details, in 
zeal and ability, in the capacity of apprehension of all the principles 
of their profession, both officers and men are not behind themselves. 
Their pride will not be lessened by the thought that it was the 
example and history of England that sowed the first seeds of Japan’s 
naval ambition, that it was English officers who brought those seeds 
to maturity, and that it is in England that the finest and most 
powerful ships of the Japanese navy have been built. The alliance 
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between England and Japan is one of the best safeguards for the 
peace of the world in the present condition of Far Eastern politics. 
England owes to Japan a debt of gratitude for the promised 
assistance, should occasion call for it, of a fighting force which, 
added to her own, should make both irresistible; Japan, on the 
other hand, owes a still greater debt to England for having provided 
her with that force and given the best help in making her what 


she now is, a formidable naval power. 
JosEPH H. LONGFORD 


(Late H. M. Consul at Nagasaki). 














THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


LION-HUNTERS AND LADY CARLISLE 


THE monotony characteristic of human life has been the theme of 
the philosopher from Solomon downwards. To a careless or over- 
sanguine observer, it may appear from time to time that a new factor 
has insinuated itself into the play; but look a little closer, and you 
will discover that it is nothing but an old acquaintance in a new 
dress. The general may discard his uniform and assume the clerical 
costume, or Judy may put on the attire of a lady of fashion, but the 
substantial material of the puppet-show remains the same. We 
must make the best of the old virtues, for there are no new ones to 
be had, and put up with the time-honoured failings, since they are 
not likely to be cured. 

Among the defects which appear to be so inherent in human 
nature that they may be recognised as part of its inevitable equip- 
ment is the love of notoriety; or rather, to make use of the plural 
and more accurate term, of notorieties. If the failing must be 
numbered among the less attractive of our common infirmities, it 
must also be allowed that it admits of widely different degrees of 
culpability. To seek a man out because he enjoys a reputation for 
sanctity is obviously more excusable than to pay the like court to a 
distinguished sinner. The desire for the friendship of those eminent 
for wisdom or learning can scarcely be pronounced, on the face of it, 
blameworthy ; and the devotee of a philosopher, however celebrated, 
may be inspired with a laudable thirst for knowledge. Pure love of 
literature might lead a man to cultivate the acquaintance of a poet 
who has achieved distinction, and a genuine wish for enlightenment 
has been known to bring a disciple to the feet of a popular preacher. 

If, further it must be admitted that the refusal to worship at a 
shrine unless it be crowded is calculated to cast a doubt upon the 
genuineness of the incense, it is at least as true that for every man 
to maintain his right to canonise his own saint could scarcely fail to 
be productive of confusion in the celestial hierarchy ; and though to 
bow the knee to a hero simply in consequence of his reputation is 
unquestionably to transfer the tribute from himself to his trumpeters, 
still enthusiasm is proverbially contagious, and there is no more 
reason to be ashamed of catching the infection than if it were 
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the measles. To go further, it cannot be denied that, were every one 
to be compelled to light his own fire with tinder and flint, not a few 
hearths would remain cold. 

So long, therefore, as a man continues content with lending his 
voice to swell the aves of the crowd, there is little fault to be found 
with him. The pity of it begins when he conceives the ambition of 
establishing a personal relationship between himself and the object 
of his veneration. When this becomes the case he will do well to 
be wary. The longing to receive at your table a guest whose name 
is on the posters is liable to develop into a consuming fever; and 
convicted criminals are said to have been pestered with offers of 
marriage. 

The beginnings of a malady which may reach such a perilous 
height must be heedfully watched. It is an ominous symptom to 
insist upon letting a successful author know that you appreciate his 
work; the desire to congratulate a stranger should be viewed with 
suspicion ; and the purity of compassion becomes tainted when you 
cannot refrain from telling a distinguished victim of misfortune that 
you are sorry for him. 

If we have been tempted to look upon this inveterate love of, so 
to speak, second-hand celebrity as a special feature of the present 
day, a glance at history will quickly undeceive us. It can scarcely 
have been pure accident that fixed Cleopatra’s affections on the 
notorieties of her day ; and to come to later times, in a description 
to be found in a volume written by a contemporary of the Lady 
Carlisle who was so conspicuous a figure at the Court of Charles the 
First, one recognises a personality as familiar as a friend, or shall we 
say, an enemy ? 

The portrait is from the pen of Sir Toby Matthew, Court gossip 
and verse-maker, of whom Suckling makes caustic mention in his 
‘Session of the Poets’: 

Toby Matthew—(pox on him) how came he there ?— 

Was whispering nothing in somebody’s ear, 

When he had the honour to be named in Court, 

But, Sir, you may thank my Lady Carlisle for’t. 
From this it appears that it had been the picture of the great lady 
—not published till 1660, but handed about in manuscript long 
before—which had brought Sir Toby himself into notice ; while it is 
further to be inferred that the portrait had given no offence to the 
subject of it. Had it indeed been painted with less appreciation 
than it is, Lady Carlisle is likely enough to have been one of the 
women—again common to all ages—who would rather be written 
about in any strain than not at all. 

To quote the description itself : 


She is of too high a mind and dignity [says Sir Toby], not only to seek, but 
almost to wish, the friendship of any creature. They whom she is pleased to 
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choose are such as are of the most eminent position, both for power and employ- 
ment, not with any design towards her own particular, but her nature values 
fortunate persons as virtuous. . . . She more willingly allows of the conversation 
of men than of women . . . and affects the conversation of the persons who are 
‘most famed for [wit]. . . . She will freely discourse of love, and hear both the 
fancies and power of it; but if you will needs bring it within knowledge and 
boldly direct it to herself, she is likely to divert the discourse, or at least to seem 
not to understand it . . . for since she cannot love in earnest she would have 
nothing from love . . . contenting herself to play with [it] as with a child,... 
She will observe them whose reputation gives a value to their persons and con- 
dition, . . . So greata lover of variety [is she] that . . . she will remove her own 
thoughts, if not change her opinions, even of those persons who are not least con- 
sidered by her; and when they have given her this entertainment let them settle 


into their former places with her. 

Such was Lady Carlisle, the beautiful daughter of that ‘ Wizard 
Earl’ of Northumberland who was Raleigh’s fellow-prisoner in the 
Tower. 

It was during her father’s captivity that, much against his will— 
for ‘he was a Percy,’ he said, ‘and could not endure that his 
daughter should dance Scotch jigs’—she was married to James Hay, 
the cadet of a Scottish house, who had accompanied King James to 
England, and upon whom his master had not only conferred in 
succession the titles of Doncaster and Carlisle, but also—being ‘a 
most prevalent’ suitor on behalf of his favourites—had obtained for 
him, first, the hand of Lord Denny’s only child and heiress, and, 
upon her death, had married him to Lady Lucy Percy. 

Whether the measures taken by the captive Earl in opposition to 
the proposed arrangement were altogether judicious may be open to 
doubt, nor was a residence in the Tower calculated to detach the 
affections of a girl of eighteen from the man who represented to her 
both liberty and a life of pleasure. Neither is it unfair, taking her 
subsequent career into account, to suspect that Lord Carlisle’s position 
as favourite of the reigning sovereign may have invested him with 
additional attraction in her eyes. At any rate she was firm in her 
determination to become his wife, and the marriage took place, 
though so bitterly resented by the bride’s father that she is said 
never to have regained her place in his affections. 

Of the gentleman who had won her accounts differ widely. 
It is certain that, having disposed of four hundred thousand 
pounds in the pursuit of pleasure, he departed this life, twenty 
years later, with, according to Clarendon, ‘as much tranquillity 
of mind, to all appearance, as used to atttend a man of more severe 
exercise of virtue,’ leaving his wife at liberty to turn her attention 
elsewhere. 

Whether or not Lady Carlisle had found the companionship 
of the King’s nominee altogether to her taste, she appears, to 

judge by some verses addressed to her ‘in mourning’ by Waller, 


to have lamented him after the most approved fashion. Her weeds, 
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indeed, must have been unusually becoming, since the ingenious 
argument used by the poet to induce the widow to refrain from 
further display of grief hints at the possibility that prolongation of 
the period during which they were worn might be attributed to 
another motive than sorrow : 


Then mourn no more, lest thou admit increase 
Of glory, by thy noble Lord’s decease. 


It is impossible to say to what extent she took her bereavement 
seriously to heart. Sir Toby tells us that it was her custom to affect 
extremes, so that, if she could not be very eminent, she would seek 
the other extreme of retirement. It is therefore possible that, 
debarred for the moment from the enjoyment of her usual pleasures, 
she took the course—like another of similar tastes—of ‘ retiring 
into notice.’ She made, at all events, no second marriage, singular 
in this respect among the men and women of her day, and 
preferring her liberty. But the circumstances of her subsequent 
career do not point to her having remained inconsolable; and the 
charge of melancholy, brought against her on some occasion by an 
undiscerning flatterer—whether before or after her loss—proved so 
provocative of laughter on her own part as effectually to refute 
the accusation. 

If she enjoyed life there can be no doubt that, to a woman of her 
tastes, there was much in her circumstances to promote enjoyment. 
Sir Toby sets her before us clearly enough, surrounded by a circle 
of satellites whose admission to it was a guarantee that they 
had their foot upon the ladder by which they might hope to 
climb to distinction. Power, employment, exalted station were 
the passports to her house. And she would take a deep interest 
in persons of condition and celebrity; a practical interest too, for 
we hear of the pawning of a pearl necklace for the sum of fifteen 
hundred pounds, for the furtherance of affairs in which one of them 
was concerned. There was trouble, it is true, when she wanted the 
necklace back; but it is likely enough that she would have been 
ready to take it to the Jews again on the next occasion that a friend 
—sufficiently eminent—was in need of cash. 

Her conversation also is not difficult to imagine. It was carried 
on for the most part with men, and though we are told she was 
not incapable of talking over the fashions with female friends, the 
discussion was in this case robbed of a part of its interest by the 
consciousness that it lay in her power to set them. Women, Sir 
Toby observes, esteemed her more than they loved her, so that her 
preference for men, who, though he does not mention it, probably 
loved her more than they esteemed her, was natural enough. 
Doubtless, too, love being a topic she affected, it was more 
interesting to elicit the views of the male sex on the subject—the 
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- conversation, notwithstanding the reticence to which Sir Toby 
makes allusion, being perhaps not altogether unadorned by personal 
anecdote and illustration. 

If she liked notoriety, she must have had enough of it to satisfy 
her. Not Waller alone, but Suckling and Carew addressed her in 
their verses. At the Court of Charles she was a power to be 
reckoned with. The Queen singled her out for favour ; so great was 
her influence that even Archbishop Laud is found soliciting, through 
Strafford, her interest on behalf of some object he had at heart, the 
answer returned by the latter evidencing his own estimate of the 
value of her good offices. ‘In good sadness,’ he tells the Primate, 
after promising to hand on the request, ‘in good sadness I judge her 
ladyship very considerable.’ 

In the counsels of the Royalists she is said to have been as deeply 
concerned as, at a later date, in those of the Parliamentary party. 
The intrigues she carried on caused Dryden to confer upon her, 
justly or not, the name of the Helen of her day—‘ as famous,’ to quote 
a writer of her own time, ‘ for intrigues of State, as those of Amour.’ 
Whatever was the precise nature of her relations with the men with 
whom her name is connected—and Mr. John Forster declares, in his 
later work,’ that there is no evidence that it was other than that of 
friendship—it is certain that, if it were her ambition to include 
among her intimates the most conspicuous characters of her day, she 
attained it. Feeling a woman’s pride, as Gardiner says, in attracting 
the strong heads by which the world was ruled, she would have been 
hard indeed to please had she not been satisfied with the names upon 
the list of the Earl of Strafford first, and, when that brilliant and ill- 
starred victim of fate was in his grave, of the statesman described by 
Clarendon as ‘the most popular man, and the most able to do hurt, 
that hath lived in any time,’ and who was nicknamed by the Royalists 
‘ King Pym.’ 

In Strafford even without taking into account the glamour 
lent to him by his great position, there must have been much to 
attract. He was a man who, in spite of the stamp left by pain and 
sickness on his face, in spite also of his own disclaimer, had been 
loved by not a few women. 

‘This bent and ill-favoured brow of mine,’ he wrote to the Earl 
of Exeter, ‘was never prosperous in the favour of ladies. . . . Tush, 
my Lord, tush, there are few of them know how gentle a gargon 
I am.’ 

Qui s’excuse, s’accuse. Had Strafford suffered reverses such as 
those at which he hints, he would not have been likely to proclaim it. 
Nor is proof wanting that his disavowal was not uncalled for. To cite 
one instance only : 


? Compare his lives of Pym and Strafford with his later volume on the arrest of 
the Five Members. 
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My Lady of Carnarvon [wrote Lord Conway to the culprit—then in Ireland— 
recapitulating to him his own misdoings], my Lady of Carnarvon came with her 
husband to the Court; and it was determined she should have been all the year 
in Londow her lodging at the Cockpit. But my Lord Wentworth had been at 
Court, and in the Queen’s withdrawing room was a constant looker on my Lady, 
as if that only were his business; for which cause, as it is thought, my Lord of 
Carnarvon went home, and my Lord Chamberlain preached of honour and truth. 


Lady Carnarvon was likewise despatched to keep her husband 
company in the country, having been closeted with her father in his 
chamber till past midnight on the previous night, he chiding and 
she weeping. And it was the opinion of some, added Lord Went- 
worth’s correspondent, that the behaviour of the delinquent had been 
due rather to a desire to do despite to father and husband than to 
any great love for the lady herself. 

The last surmise was likely enough true. Strafford was three 
times married—in a letter which is one of the proofs of the gallantry 
with which he met his fate, he prays that his execution may be 
regarded in the light of a fourth marriage festival—and judging by 
the tone of his correspondence with the wife who survived him, and 
his loving and minute care for his children, it is probable that 
neither the women compromised by his attentions in the Queen’s 
withdrawing room, nor yet others who may have counted for more 
in his life, could have competed with the paramount claims of his 
home. As to Lady Carlisle in particular,-whatever may have been 
the nature of her hold upon him, it is difficult to believe that there 
can have been full sympathy between characters so different. But 
however that may be, she had no doubt succeeded, in some sort, in 
annexing him. If solicitous acquaintances desired news of his 
health, it was to her that their inquiries were addressed. She had 
established her position as the keeper of the lion. If, as with the 
Primate, it was a question of obtaining her interest at Court, it was 
through Strafford that it was sought. When Strafford was absent, 
Lord Conway, who appears to have kept him informed of Court 
gossip, is careful to acquaint him with any news concerning her. 
Lady Carlisle is a constant courtier, and ‘her dog’ had lately written 
a sonnet in her praise which Harry Percy—with the intolerance 
of such tributes sometimes displayed by male relations—had burnt, 
else should it have been despatched to Strafford forthwith. 

Notwithstanding certain incongruous elements, the intimacy 
between the great lady and the greater courtier was natural 
enough. It is more difficult, except as the result of pure love of 
notoriety, together with the craving for change which is also noted 
in Matthew’s portrait, to account for her connection with Strafford’s 
successor in her affections, ‘Master Pym.’ If love of variety is an 
attribute which may lead to singular developments, it has seldom 
been more strangely exhibited than in the transference of her 
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affections from the dead Strafford to his relentless and successful 
enemy. Pym had merits of his’ own, and those of a high order; 
but they were scarcely such as to secure for him the favour of 
the woman who had loved Strafford. The magnetism of a great 
reputation is, however, a force difficult to measure. Pym, until 
such time as Cromwell rose to pre-eminence, was the man possessed 
on the whole of most power and influence in the Puritan ranks. 
And power and fame were certain passports, if not to Lady Carlisle’s 
heart, to her favour. A dead lion is proverbially of small account, 
and Strafford, once in his grave, was soon forgotten. 

It would be curious to trace the beginnings of this new relation- 
ship. That her intimacy with Strafford had lasted to the end is 
clear from a letter written immediately before his impeachment, in 
which he tells Sir George Radclyffe that ‘a nobler nor more intelli- 
gent friendship did I never meet with in my life’; while Clarendon 
attributes her subsequent defection from the Court party to indigna- 
tion at his abandonment by the King. But the fact that the 
affection between herself and the dead man had continued un- 
diminished to the last only renders her conduct the stranger. 
When was it, one wonders, that the possibility first crossed her 
mind? Was she present at that most tragic scene when, in the 
midst of the great indictment that was mainly instrumental in 
effecting the ruin of his former friend, the eyes of the Puritan 
statesman, suddenly lifted, met the gaze of his victim, and for once 
his self-possession was shaken ahd he faltered in his speech? ‘ His 
papers he looked upon, but they helped him not.’ Was the repre- 
sentative of noble and intelligent friendship looking on, and even 
then revolving in her mind the possibility of drawing the great 
orator to her feet? There is no record to tell. All that can be 
known is that, Strafford gone, she is next found the friend, the 
companion, and the ally of the man chiefly responsible for his death 
—a gentleman of good repute, with little of Puritan austerity about 
him, but, in spite of his solid and substantial qualities, scarcely 
likely to have taken by violence a heart which should have been 
steeled against him by every law of loyalty and truth. But Lady 
Carlisle ‘ affected extremes.’ If she could not remain faithful, she 
may have found allurement in an infidelity so glaring. At any rate, 
according to Sir Philip Warwick, the ‘busy stateswoman.. . 
changed her gallant from Strafford to Pym, and was become such a 
she-saint that she frequented sermons and took notes.’ 

Whether these godly exercises were the occasion or the result of 
her connection with the Presbyterian leader must be left to con- 
jecture. Of Pym’s private life little is known ; and, as his biographer 
observes, how much of politics there may have been in his love, or 
how much of love in his politics, the reader must determine. There 
is no doubt that Lady Carlisle’s attachment could be turned to most 
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practical purposes. With attendance at sermons she had not dis- 
continued attendance at Court ;. and ‘while Clarendon hints that the 
revelations by which she adroitly kept up her credit with the Queen 
were calculated rather to damage than to serve the Royalist cause, 
there could be no two opinions as to the value to the Parliamentary 
party of her counter betrayals. To a woman of her taster, few 
moments can have been better worth living than the one when she 
passed out of the Queen’s presence to use the information gained 
through her mistress’s indiscretion for the purpose of frustrating the 
King’s plan and saving Pym and his four colleagues from arrest. 
That incident, as an unparalleled opening for self-advertisement, 
‘probably represents the high-water mark of her success. To the 
lion-hunter it is not enough to be the friend of the great ; it is like- 
wise necessary that the public should recognise the fact; and the 
opportunity of blazoning abroad not only her intimate relations with 
the Queen but her connection with the popular leader was one un- 
likely to recur. 

Her career from this point declines in interest. Old age was 
creeping upon her, and necessitating a change of means and 
methods, if her profession was to be carried on with success, Even 
at the time when ‘ King Pym’ was brought to her feet, an astute 
observer ascribed her line of conduct to ‘a willingness to set off her 
wit, as formerly her beauty’; and upon her wit, coupled with her 
matchless talent for intrigue, she must have relied more and more 
as that beauty waned to which Suckling made allusion when he 
wrote ‘ There is great danger in that face.’ But wit and ingenuity in 
intrigue are poor substitutes for the brilliance of youth and beauty. 
Strafford was dead ; Pym—unwarrantably soon—was to follow him 
behind the scenes. Whether or not she cast a longing eye upon the 
great figure by which the foreground of the stage was now to be 
occupied, Cromwell was an unfavourable subject for the wiles of the 
political Circe; and before Pym’s death and in spite of attendance 
at sermons, we find her arrested by Oliver’s lieutenant, Harrison, 
and lodged in the Tower, where, according to a contemporary letter, 
‘my Lady of Carlisle hath again been shown the rack, but she 
desires them not to hurt her; for she is a woman and cannot bear 
pain, but she will confess whatsoever they will have her.’ Poor 
Lady Carlisle ! 

It is unnecessary further to follow her devious course. Enough 
has been said to demonstrate that the lion-hunting tendency 
amongst us is no new complaint; and in the same way that it 
is soothing to self-respect to find that one is not singular in a 
fault, so it may be matter of consolation to discover that a foible 
conspicuous in a day for which we feel ourselves in a fashion 
responsible, has its roots well struck into the past. ‘Let us 
shake hands,’ we say to a fellow-sinner, ‘I have been guilty too’; 
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and we fall on the neck of a bygone generation when we discern in 
it a common ground of weakness. What had appeared purely 
vulgar assumes quite a respectable aspect so soon as it is established 
as a heritage from an earlier age, and for an infirmity to count 
back its pedigree for two hundred years is almost a vindication of 
its right to live. 

Viewing the matter in this light, we may feel a debt of 
gratitude to Lady Carlisle. For it is certain that by few has the 
profession of a lion-hunter been carried on with more persistence and 
success. 

Ipa A. TaYLor. 





THE CANADIAN ICE CARNIVAL 


How the French Canadians during the hundred and forty years that 
they have been under the dominion of England have been able not 
only to retain their language, customs, and individuality, but also, 
unlike their kinsmen in France, to increase from seventy thousand 
to over a million, has always greatly interested and perplexed me; 
especially as in the United States emigrants from all nations regularly 
become assimilated within one generation, and throughout the whole 
continent lamentations are constantly heard that the native stock is 
dying out and that the increase of .population is dependent solely on 
emigration. Allured by the vivid pictures of ice-boating and the 
other charms of winter sports described in the Carnival prospectus— 
which I happened to pick up in my hotel in New York—lI at last 
decided to visit Quebec. 

Rumours that the Canadian trains were snowed up, or possibly less 
discernment in reading between the lines of the prospectus, caused 
me to be the only passenger in the sleeper. Nevertheless, I could 
not prevent the coloured porter from alternately heating the car up 
to 80° and cooling it down to 50° by opening all the small upper 
windows on both sides, which caused the most deadly draught. This 
love of sudden changes is a characteristic of the inhabitants of the 
whole of North America, and is probably accounted for by the great 
changes that they are accustomed to intheirclimate. The Russians, 
it is true, also overheat their houses, but they wear the thinnest 
silken underwear, and on going out of doors envelop themselves in 
furs; whilst the American manner of cooling rooms and habit of 
keeping on furs in hotels and bars for over an hour are unheard of in 
Russia. 

At Levis the inhabitants, with their ugly bestial faces, their coon 
caps and long shaggy overcoats, looked uncouth as, amidst a din of 
whip-cracking and swearing, they drove their bark-laden sleighs on 
to the little steamer that was to ferry us to Quebec. As we were 
about to put off there drove up on a sledge drawn by a mongrel 
pointer a full-grown man who resembled more the long-sought-for 
missing link than a fellow being. 

I was so impressed by the grandeur of the snow-draped view—the 
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wide expanse of the St. Lawrence filled with floating ice, and Quebec 
herself just opposite, in the dazzling sunlight rising from the water’s 
edge up apparently perpendicular cliffs—that I did not realise that 
I was to be disappointed in my hopes of ice-boating. 

Notices posted in the hotel that guests would give pleasure to the 
citizens by joining in all the sports added to my expectations, as I 
am very fond of all exercises. But my anticipations were not to be 
realised, as I found that the sports consisted of: Races on Snowshoes 
confined to clubs, with an occasional steeplechase open to all the 
world, but no handicaps for duffers; Curling and Hockey Matches, 
naturally reserved for clubs ; Skating on rinks, where a few cut figures 
while the crowd watched—any man not an adept must have plenty 
of nerve to put on a pair of skates—TI should prefer to attempt to ride 
the clown’s kicking donkey at a circus ; Toboganing, I unfortunately 
answered truthfully the question whether I had ever steered a 
tobogan, and in consequence was not allowed to go down alone, and 
as I knew nobody in Quebec, I slowly realised that my participation in 
the Canadian sports—that had sounded so attractive in New York— 
was reduced to becoming frozen watching teams that I did not 
know compete in games that I did not understand ; The Celebration 
and Dance of Huron Indians at Lorette, the only other interesting 
item on the programme, was abandoned. My disappointment ceased 
when I saw the Indians. Though they may have the same right to 
claim descent from the Huron tribe as the numerous families in the 
United States have to claim descent from Pocahontas, still no 
ethnologist from examination could distinguish them from French 
Canadians. 

Young people, who come up in parties, of course enjoy them- 
selves; but then, if they were given moonlight and two seated 
sleighs, they would be equally happy anywhere. Those who really 
enjoy the week are the Canadians themselves. They have the same 
weakness for decorations as their relations in France, and during the 
week of sports they indulge in it to their hearts’ content, as every 
other person wears badges and sashes apparently indicating that he 
is a member of some committee. The streets during the afternoons 
and evenings are thronged with people in snowshoe uniforms going 
in bands from bar to bar; but, although the rounds of drinks follow 
one another with sufficient speed to satisfy even the Governors of 
North and South Carolina, nobody seems to become intoxicated. By 
midnight, as arule, everything quiets down. Once, however, awoke 
in the middle of the night wondering what I could have eaten that 
had disagreed with me, when I heard a bugle under my window and 
knew that I had not dreamt of the carnival, but that some organisa- 
tion had come to the hotel with its band. After a round of drinks, 
accompanied by the inevitable song, they departed and peace reigned 
once more, but the return to the land of dreams was not so easily 
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accomplished. During the mornings the streets are deserted, which 
under the circumstances is scarcely surprising. 

The reason generally given in Quebec for not having an ice 
palace is that it costs between 2,000/. and 3,000/. to give a real Ice 
Carnival, and that the last one—given five years previously—had not 
yet been paid for. This would be a good reason for discontinuing the 
carnival, but a bad reason for giving up the ice palaces, as with their 
night attacks and fireworks they have always been the main induce- 
ment to Americans to make the journey to Canada in winter. But 
the real reason, I learned at Montreal, is that the directors of the 
Canadian Pacific Ry. Co. are afraid that immigration would receive a 
check, and therefore they ordered the manager of the Chateau Fron- 
tenac Hotel—which belongs to the C.P.R.—tosubscribe to the carnival 
only on condition that it be called a Week of Sports and that no ice 
palace be built. Kipling’s poem describing Canada as the Queen of 
Snows has no doubt had a detrimental effect on Canadian emigration, 
but the few foreigners who happen to be in Canada are not likely to 
change their opinion of the country on account of the presence or 
absence of an ice palace; and, however momentous an occasion an 
ice carnival may appear to the directors of the C.P.R., it may be 
doubted whether even a rumour of it ever reaches a would-be colonist 
or whether a single man in the past has been deterred by ice palaces 
from emigrating. 

Mr. W. D. Howells in Their Wedding Journey—which takes 
place in 1870—says: ‘Slowly out of our work-day, business-suited, 
modern world the vessel steamed up to this city of an olden time 
and another ideal—to her who wasa lady from the first devout, proud 
and strong, and who still, after two hundred and fifty years, keeps 
perfect the image and memory of the feudal past from which she 
sprang. Upon her height she sits unique; and when you say 
Quebec, having once beheld her, you invoke a sense of medieval 
strangeness and of beauty which the name of no other city could 
intensify.’ 

After sleighing all over the town I returned completely dis- 
illusioned. One or two churches of uninteresting architecture and 
containing nothing of artistic interest, in spite of repeatedly having 
been burned down, can claim comparative antiquity ; and the Laval 
University, founded in 1852, contains a few poor studio pictures of 
ancient masters. But the citizens of Quebec have the same mania 
of continually rebuilding that exists throughout the whole continent ; 
so that the St. Louis Hotel, which Mr. Howells speaks of as the new 
hotel, has become one of the most ancient buildings of Quebec. Even 
the city walls and gates, which at least might have been expected to 
remain unchanged, have been rebuilt within twenty years. Nor was 
I more successful in my search for the quaint French houses with 
porte-cochére described by Mr. Howells as the ordinary houses of the 
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town. The Parliamentary buildings, City Hall, Post Office, and 
Champlain Monument have all been built within the last ten years ; 
whilst even the citadel and the cathedral were erected during the 
nineteenth century. No one seemed to know what had happened to 
the Montcalm residence which I had seen at the Chicago Exhibition. 
My inquiries elicited the following characteristic reply: ‘‘ Well, 
anyway, it was in a shocking condition, and was a disgrace to the 
town.” 

The Quebeckers seem utterly unconscious of the continual 
changes that are in progress. A modern house was pointed out to 
me as the residence of the Duke of Kent. To my expostulations my 
informer replied, without appearing the least disconcerted, that that 
was the site of the Duke of Kent’s house. And throughout the 
whole of Canada the commonest sights shown are tablets stating 
that here some historical house stood or some historical event 
happened. 

In writing their impressions people, of course, express what they 
think they ought to feel ; and if any one else had written Their 
Wedding Jowrney I would not have been deceived. But Mr. Howells 
of all men! It seems hardly possible that the Quebeckers, after 
having withstood successfully American influences for over two hun- 
dred years, should suddenly outdo Herod, and in the short space of 
thirty odd years destroy almost every link with the past and at the 
same time evolve a frame of mind oblivious to those changes ; and 
yet that a man who has devoted his whole life to the study and 
description of the commonplace and the uninteresting should 
draw suddenly on his poetic imagination seems scarcely more 
credible. 

Quebec is noted for its furs, but everywhere foreign goods are 
the most appreciated. French eau de Cologne is thrust on one in 
London, and English in Paris, whilst in Algeria and Tunis the 
natives pester one to buy Maltese lace and Turkish silk and satin 
embroideries; and, as I noticed that the few men not in snowshoe 
uniforms wore Astrachan caps, I was not surprised when I was offered 
Russian sables, Astrachan wool, tiger skins, in fact, everything but 
Canadian furs. In other shops, likewise, I was shown English 
leather goods, French modern art jewellery, Austrian wood carving ; 
but the only Canadian goods that I could find were souvenir spoons 
and paper cutters, with the city arms on the handle or ‘ Quebee’ 
engraved on the blade, which reminded me too much of Cook tourists 
to tempt me to purchase. 

The climate and scenery, however, far excelled my expectations. 
The view from my bedroom window is, if possible, finer than my 
first glimpse of Quebec across the St. Lawrence, as in the crisp clear 
atmosphere the mighty half-frozen river is seen for miles slowly 
progressing past overhanging bluffs until it passes right below 
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one, and then continues its even, majestic course towards the far distant 
horizon. And the Canadians are quite justified in resenting the 
aspersions cast on their climate, as it is the best winter climate in 
the world. During my month’s visit I frequently read in the news- 
papers of the traffic being interrupted by snowstorms and the poor 
suffering from the cold in New York, whilst in Canada every day 
was bright and exhilarating, and the temperature only once fell to 
10° above zero, which does not feel cold in that dry, windless 
atmosphere. At Quebec it is over twenty years since there was 
sufficient frost to render ice boating possible. In fact, I suffered 
more from the heat, because I was advised by former visitors to take 
only the warmest clothing, as I was informed it was not unusual 
to find the thermometer registering 30° below zero. As to the 
thirty degrees, my friends were quite right, and their mistake 
in adding below instead of above looks very small on paper; but the 
magnitude of the error is apt to grow on one when one is forced to 
walk through thawing snow in a fur overcoat. 

But what principally interested me and made me stay longerthan I 
had intended were the French Canadians. Their reserve is a great 
contrast to the American character,-and as they are equally prone to 
tell travellers tales, they are extremely difficult to understand. Mr. 
Moorhouse has called the United States the ‘ Land of Contrast’; the 
province of Quebec, however, is much more deserving of the title. 
The French Canadians are famous for their thrift, good habits, and 
longheadedness, as shown in sending their children to the English- 
speaking schools and colleges, and yet there is hardly a French 
family of position or wealth in Quebec. The Jews are the only other 
white people that have been able to live in the midst of an alien race 
without assimilation; but they invariably have lost their language 
and have retained their peculiar characteristics only on account of 
prejudice and adverse legislation; whilst the Canadians have been 
treated most leniently, and not only bear no grudge against England, 
but have not even retained a patriotic feeling towards France, and, 
in spite of their national unity, are strikingly dissimilar to the 
modern Frenchman. 

The extraordinary leniency of the English will to a great extent 
account for the apparent inconsistency of these impressions. Not 
only are French and English equally the official languages of the 
courts and Parliament, and French as well as English schools are 
kept at the public expense, but in the administration of the laws 
also the highest executive offices by tacit consent are filled alter- 
nately by English and French. They are shrewd enough to realise 
that they have more than their share of self-government, and that if 
they were independent they would be taxed much heavier, and 
therefore, although their patriotism extends only to Canada, which 
they define as the land of the French Canadians, through purely 
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selfish motives they are well disposed toward their fellow Canadians, 
and are quite willing that England should continue to protect them. 
Their attitude towards the Boer War was typical. An insignificant 
few—not even as many as crossed over and enlisted from the United 
States, where the war was far from popular—entered out of a spirit 
of adventure the Strathcona Horse, whilst the great majority 
remained apathetic. The French Canadians act on the principle of 
a restricted Monroe Doctrine—to wit, to take an interest in only the 
affairs of the world which affect themselves financially. 

A knowledge of the provinces from whence the original settlers 
were drawn will dispel the remaining difficulties. Even their language, 
which at first sounds more like Spanish, in spite of curious termina- 
tions, greatly resembles and is less strange than that of the peasants 
of Normandy, whilst to strangers they talk correctly, as they have 
been taught French in the public schools by Parisians. The 
difference in looks between the small, clever, sunny-dispositioned 
Frenchman, and the big, bestial, morose habitant, whose ugliness 
even a Dutchman cannot equal, of course must be attributed to the 
climate. The difference in character may be similarly accounted for, 
especially as such an authority as Mr. Louis Parkman describes the 
Canadians of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as gay, tuneful, 
and thoughtless. But the real reason seems to me to be that 
Canada was colonised by Normans, who to this day have a morose, 
miserly character, and none of the qualities generally associated with 
a Frenchman. And this also explains why the habitant does not 
grow rich, although most economical and industrious himself, and 
although he makes his children aid in the family support at a very 
youthful age. The French Canadians thus have inherited the frugality 
of the Normans, but sadly lack the artistic temperament and divine 
spark which make so many modern Frenchmen geniuses, and also 
the energy and the initiative necessary to compete successfully with 
Anglo-Saxons. 

BraDLEY MartTIN, JUN. 





BEAST IMAGERY AND THE BESTIARY 


VIOLLET-LE-Duc has said that ‘ of all arts, architecture is certainly the 
one which has the greatest affinity with the instincts, the ideas, the 
interests, the progress, and the needs of the people.’ In other words, 
in architecture the soul of the people expresses itself, fashioning the 
stone as with an unseen hand, whether it be in the absolute calm of 
the gods of Egypt or in the infinite variety of the fretted forms of 
medizval France. It was not the granite of the Nile Valley or the 
sandstone of France that alone tempered the manner of the 
Egyptian or the French worker in stone. It was not merely to 
suggest the greatness of his god or of his king that the Egyptian 
set up colossal temples or statues, but chiefly to express his innate 
sense of the immensity and the force of the superhuman laws by 
which he felt himself to be surrounded. It was the realisation of 
this that put its seal on his thought and, as a natural consequence, 
on the formal expression of that thought. So, too, in French 
medizval architecture, the dominant idea was the rendering of what 
was ‘close to men’s lives and their history.’ We see this the more 
clearly when we consider the Gothic cathedral by the side of such 
literary creations as The Romance of the Rose. These, although 
alike made up of intricate detail, yet differ so greatly in their range 
of expression, that the one, a romance of gallantry, fades away into 
the past in common with the lovers who fed their souls upon it, and 
only appeals to us now as a mere literary curiosity, whilst the other 
is, so to speak, a sublime epic, interpreting both the secular and 
the religious movements of the age, and suggesting to us, even at 
this distance of time, their vast complexity. And the reason of this 
is not far to seek. In literary composition, which is, in its essence, 
analytic, there is wanting, in an imperfectly developed language such 
as was that of France in the Middle Ages, the material out of which 
to develop tbe delicate lights and shades of sentiment and of thought 
which are essential to perfection of expression. Architecture, on the 
other hand, is a synthetic art, and the artist finds ready to hand 
a concrete material through the medium of which he can express his 
ideas, the lights and shades, in his case, depending mainly upon the 
dexterous use of the chisel upon that material. It is because of this 
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radical difference between the two that, amongst primitive peoples, or 
in civilisations in a state of transition, there is more complete ex- 
pression in art than in literature. 

In the details of the religious architecture of medizval France, 
the ideals of the time, with all the chaos and contrast peculiar to an 
age of transition, are suggested in the Romanesque church and in 
the Gothic cathedral alike ; Heaven and Hell, the sublime and the 
grotesque, keeping close company in the medieval mind. Side by 
side with symbolic beasts of Eastern ancestry, we find Bible subjects, 
the favourite ones being ‘ The Last Judgment’ and‘ Dives and Lazarus,’ 
subjects so dear to the poor man, to whom the future life, governed 
as he believes it to be by the law of equality, offers such solace. 
Think what it must have meant to the down-trodden peasant to see 
himself, in effigy, in the company of apostles and saints in scenes of 
‘The Last Judgment ;’ to see not only the tombs giving up their 
motley dead, but also St. Michael with his scales, and Satan with his 
claws, deciding the fate of trembling humanity, lord and villain alike. 
Think, too, what it must have meant to him to see rich and 
poor alike represented nude, in spite of the Church’s condemnation 
of such pagan licence, thus emphasising yet more forcibly the great 
law of equality which men were beginning to see faintly dawning on 
the far-off horizon of the future. 

Such representations are indicative of the beginning of a reaction 
against the limitations set by feudalism and the Church (or rather 
by the Church as exemplified by monasticism), a reaction induced 
by the wider range of thought and experience which the Crusades, 
and contact with the East through travel and trade, had brought 
about, and also by the encouragement given by the democratic teaching 
of the Mendicant Orders, and by their glorification of poverty. 

The most complete expression of medizval thought took the 
form of cathedral-building. In these mighty structures, ‘ where 
light and shade repose, where music dwells lingering’—monuments 
of religious enthusiasm and civic pride—all the thought of the 
Middle Ages took a visible form, expressed either in traditional 
motives or in individual fantasies, symbolism mingling with realism. 
It is to the cathedral, then, that we must turn if we would understand 
the evolution that was taking place in life and art. 

French religious art, as part of the general evolution of Christian 
art, had adopted pagan motives from both Rome and Byzantium, 
adapting and developing them in accordance with its own spirit. It 
is especially through the animal imagery, both symbolic and 
grotesque, which was the outcome of this process, that we must seek 
to understand the religious as well as the social and satirical spirit 
of the age, and how closely these elements were interwoven. At no 
time, and in no country, perhaps, did symbolic animals play a more 
important part, both in literature and in art, than they did in the 
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Middle Ages in France. The beast confronts us everywhere, greeting 
us at the church portal, on cornice and capital, in painted window 
and illuminated manuscript, in sermon and song, in fable and 
romance, and in its own special province, the Bestiary, or Book of 
Beasts, aptly called ‘the Christian symbolic menagerie ofthe Middle 
Ages.’ In many of these instances the beast was chosen to represent 
virtue as well as vice. It was not till the later Middle Ages that the 
beast-carving in the sanctuary, like the beast-fable in literature, was 
made use of as a form of satire, behind which the exponent of social 
wrong, whether artist or minstrel, could, so to speak, hide himself, 
and give unbridled expression to the growing want of respect for 
those in high places. 

It may well be asked why beasts should have been almost uni- 
versally chosen to symbolise either virtue or vice. Whilst the 
mystic Eastern thinker might suggest, as a possible answer, a belief 
in the doctrine of metempsychosis, the more matter-of-fact Western 
might theorise, as did Lessing, that as animals retain their natural 
characteristics, they are better adapted for the purpose than is man, 
modified as he is by civilisation. 

Long before the time of written history, animal imagery played 
a part in men’s lives, though what that part was it is impossible to 
determine, even when we have carefully examined the animal forms 
scratched on bones found in caves once inhabited by primitive man, 
which tempt us to ask the question whether they represent totems, and 
whether totemism was the origin of the beast in art and in litera- 
ture. But we hesitate even to surmise, in face of the warning of 
a well-known writer that we cannot be too cautious in speaking of 
totems and totemism. At all times, and in all countries, a love of the 
marvellous is to be found in the human soul, and itis in this connec- 
tion that the history of the belief in symbolic animals is interesting. 

The strange, fanciful beast-carvings found in Christian architec- 
ture were, in great measure, the outcome either of Oriental tradition 
through unconscious copying or irrepressible semi-conscious paganism, 
or of treatiseson symbolic animals dating probably from the second 
century A.D. The most important of these treatises, in that it be- 
came the one from which all later ones drew their inspiration, was 
the Physiologus, or Naturalist, compiled from many sources by an 
Alexandrian Greek. This was condemned by the Church in the 
fourth century, but was reinstated by Gregory the Great, and from 
the seventh to the twelfth centuries was regarded as a Christianised 
summary of natural history, calculated both to teach and to edify. 
It formed the basis of the French bestiaries, and its influence may 
be traced in many medieval works, the most celebrated perhaps 
being the Speculum Naturale of Vincent de Beauvais, the Speculum 
Ecclesice of Honorius of Autun, and Zi Tresors of Brunetto Latini, 
the friend and master of Dante. It served, through these media, to 
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inspire the medisval artist as well as the medizval poet, and it is 
by knowing something of its quaint conceits that we must seek to 
understand both the one and the other. At the same time it must 
not be inferred that all sculptured objects, whether natural or 
grotesque, made use of to beautify either cathedral or church, were 
- necessarily symbolic. That there was frequently a desire on the 
part of the medizval artist merely to express life in its various 
aspects, without any ulterior motive, is evident from the world of 
birds and beasts and foliage which manifestly were carved for the 
sole pleasure of representing animate nature. 

The natural history of the Physiologus was doubtless based 
upon Aristotle’s History of Animals and Pliny’s Natural History, 
supplemented by moral reflections founded upon current opinion and 
ancient tradition. Such a treatise would appeal in an especial 
manner to the medizval mind, imbued with a love, almost amounting 
to a mania, of accumulating and arranging facts, or so-called facts. 
The widespread popularity of the work is evidenced by the many 
translations of it—Ethiopic and Icelandic amongst others—made 
between the sixth and the thirteenth centuries for peoples as far 
asunder in sentiment as in local habitation. That such a treatise, 
with a symbolism at once subtle and simple, should have appealed 
to the man living in hot sandy wastes as well as to the man contem- 
plating ice and perpetual snows, is but another proof that the human 
soul is fundamentally the same everywhere in its craving to pene- 
trate into the region of the mysterious and the marvellous. These 
translations interest us to-day, not for this reason alone, but also 
because they are one of the means of bringing us somewhat into 
touch with the literary and poetic feelings of peoples we should 
otherwise know but little of; for although only translations, and 
sometimes of mere fragments only, the translators have contrived to 
give a distinctive character to their work. The Anglo-Saxon version 
made in the eighth century (which, having been rendered into 
English, is easy of reference) proves to us, by its poetic beauty and 
vigorous expression, that the land we now call England was not 
entirely abandoned to war and servitude, but that the torch of the 
Muses, though perhaps flickering but faintly, was still alight. 

When we open the Physiologus or a French bestiary, a motley 
procession of beasts and birds, and of those ‘that glide beneath the 
wave,’ seems to pass before us, the illustrations of which at once 
attest their Eastern origin, recalling by their forms, as well as by 
their attitudes, the wall decorations of Theban tombs. But consider- 
ations of space make it impossible to refer here to more than one or two 
examples of the members of this menagerie which are mentioned and 
moralised upon ; and therefore the lion, the eagle, and the whale, as 
typical representatives of the three elements, earth, air, and water, 
have been chosen to give some idea of the material by the aid of 
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which the medizval artist, as well as the medizval poet, stimulated 
his imagination. 

In examining these types, the Physiologus and the French 
bestiaries will be considered together, they being the same in 
substance, though the symbolism is more developed and elaborated 
in the latter than in the former. 

The Physiologus, in common with the bestiaries, begins with 
the lion, the king of beasts, the emblem of Christ, and the most 
frequently used symbol of the Christian menagerie. To the lion is 
attributed three characteristics, first: that when he is pursued he 
obliterates his track with his tail; secondly, that he sleeps with his 
eyes open ; and thirdly, that the cubs are born dead, and are brought 
to life on the third day by his breathing upon them. These 
characteristics are naively explained and commented upon in the 
French bestiaries, the earliest of which was translated about 1130 
A.D. by the Anglo-Norman clerk Philip of Thaon, for Aélis of 
Lorraine, the second Queen of Henry the First of England. The 
opening sentence, introducing the work as ‘a book of science,’ shows 
us the medieval attitude towards these, to us, childish though 
sometimes ingenious, moral reflections. It begins thus: ‘Philip of 
Thaon into the French language has translated the bestiary, a book 
of science, for the honour of a jewel, who is a very beautiful woman 
—Aélis is she named, a Queen she is crowned—Queen she is of 
England: may her soul never have trouble!’ But after this courtly 
opening there is little elaboration, perhaps because Philip of Thaon 
had but a limited gift of imagination, or was more of a courtier than 
a moraliser, or perhaps because the royal lady at whose command he 
laboured, preferred her spiritual food in as concentrated a form as 
possible. Owing to this poverty of expression, quotations to illustrate 
the manner of medizval moralising will be taken from Le Bestiaire 
Divin, the most elaborate example of its kind for inventive thought, 
and one giving an idea of the boredom which the good folk of the 
Middle Ages could inflict upon themselves. It was written about the 
beginning of the thirteenth century by one William, a clerk of Nor- 
mandy, who begins, as was usual, with the king of beasts, the first 
characteristic of which, as before alluded to, is there said to symbolise 
the incarnation of Christ, which ‘truly he did covertly’; and the 
writer goes on to say that 
the meaning is very clear. When God, our sovereign Father, who is the spiritual 
lion, came by his grace on to this earth for our salvation, so wisely veiled he his 
coming, that the hunter knew not that he was the source of our salvation, and 
marvelled how he came amongst us. By the hunter we must understand him 
who makes man to do wrong, and who pursues him in order to destroy him; he 
is the Devil, who desires evil, 


The second characteristic symbolises that on the Cross it was the 
man Christ, and not the God Christ who suffered : 
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When the lion [Christ] was put upon the Cross by his enemies the Jews, 
who judged him wrongfully, his humanity there suffered death. When the spirit 
quitted the body, the man fell asleep on the holy Cross, but the Gudhead kept 
watch there. And think of him in no other way if you would rise again. For 
the Godhead could never be touched, or felt, or scourged, or beaten. Mankind 
can wound the man without injuring the Godhead, which shall be shown to you 
by a parable which can leave no doubt. Cut a lofty and spreading tree when the 
sun is shining, and in the rent of the first splinter you will see a ray of the 
beautiful sun; and, as the rent increases and the sunbeams extend, nowhere can 
you touch, injure, capture, or hold the ray. You can cut down the whole tree 
without injuring the sun at all. Thus was it with Jesus Christ. Humanity, 
which he took upon him for our sake and for love of us, and garbed himself in, 
suffering trouble and labour and death, of this the Godhead felt naught. This 
you believe if you do well. 


Of the third characteristic, which was a favourite symbol of the 
resurrection of Christ, as well as of the general resurrection, the 
writer says: 

When God was placed in the tomb, for three days only remained he there, and 
on the third day the Father raised him from the dead by breathing upon him, 


even as the lion breathes upon his little cub. Now I have told you of the lion; 
the truth about him is written. 


The tradition that the lion sleeps with his eyes open may 
partly account for its effigy being placed, as is so often the case 
in Romanesque and Gothic churches, over the entrance or on either 
side of the portal, as guardian of the sanctuary ; although the original 
idea of making use of a lion’s image in such positions was doubtless 
derived from the traditions of ancient civilisations, such as those of 
Assyria, Egypt, and Greece, where lions, as guardians of tombs and 
gates, are constantly found as emblems of strength and prowess, and 
as inspiring fear. 

Although not mentioned in the bestiaries, it is of interest to 
note that the same beast may symbolise entirely different principles, 
just as it embodies different qualities. The lion in some instances 
is typical of the Devil, who ‘as a roaring lion walketh about seeking 
whom he may devour;’ and thus on some early tombs we find the 
sculptured effigy of the deceased person with the feet resting on 
a lion, to indicate triumph over the powers of hell, whereas, on later 
ones, the lion in the same position symbolised strength and bravery. 

In medieval literature, the characteristics attributed in the 
bestiary to the lion are applied in sundry and strange connections— 
sometimes to the hero, as in Wolfran von Eschenbach’s poem, where 
Parsifal and his brother are compared to a lion’s whelps ‘roused to 
life and energy by the roar of battle’—sometimes to the lover, who 
could be brought back to life by the voice of his mistress, as 
the breath of the lion brings to life its young—sometimes to the 
counsellor, who advises his lord, when he has erred, to blot out 
the remembrance of his error by repentance and by good deeds, 
just as the lion, when pursued, obliterates his track with his tail. 
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The tradition of the eagle renewing its youth, and testing 
the capacity for endurance of its offspring, is one of the most 
poetical legends to be found in the bestiary. It opens quite simply: 


The eagle is the king of birds. When he is waxed old, in a marvellous 
manner he becomes young again. When, in old age, his eyes have grown dim 
and give him pain and trouble, he seeks, when the sun is shining brightly, a clear 
and pure spring whence the water issues fresh and sparkling. First he soars very 
high into the air above this spring, towards the ray-emitting sun. When, aloft 
there, he comes into the heat, he fixes his eyes on the sun’s rays, and so long does 
he look on them that his sight is quite seared. When his eyes begin to burn in 
this heat, and likewise his wings, then he descends thence into the spring, there 
where the water is most sparkling and clear, and therein he plunges three times 
until he is, as he well knows, quite refreshed and rejuvenated, and healed of his 
old age. 

Such keen sight has the eagle, that if, circling about in the air above, he is as 
high up as a cloud, he can nevertheless see a fish swimming beneath him in the 
river or the sea. Then he swoops down to seize it. He fastens on it, and so com- 
bats with it that he drags it to the bank by main force. Another characteristic 
is strange. If the eagle is neither sure nor certain that some of the eggs have not 
been changed, and others put in the nest, before the fledglings can fly well, he 
takes them up into the air towards the beams and the radiance of the sun when 
it shines brightly. The one that can look steadily at the rays of the sun, it loves 
and cherishes dearly, and the one that has not the strength to gaze upon its 
splendour, it abandons as a bastard, and never more concerns itself about it. The 
eagle, which thus rejuvenates itself, sets us a good and beautiful example, for in 
like manner must labour the man, be he Pagan or Jew or Christian, who would 
renew his old garment. When the eye of his soul is so dimmed that he cannot 
see sure salvation, then should he seek the spring which is divine and life-giving. 
This spring is baptism, which quickens all whom it cleanses. For this I call to 
witness the Gospel, in which I find it written that those who of water and of the 
spirit are not thus cleansed, are not re-born or made pure, and can in no way enter 
the heavenly kingdom. He who is baptised in this clear spring in the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, surely, without gainsaying, can see and look 
upon the true sun, which shines clearly. This sun is Jesus Christ, the gentle and 
the godly one. He who puts his trust in him is renewed by looking on him, just 
as is the bird who fixes his eyes on the other sun, which holds all the elements in 
their place, and which created all this world and all things that are. 


Allusions to the tradition of the unflinching gaze of the eagle 
upon the sun are constantly to be met with in medieval literature, 
and are employed in various ways to make them fit into the mani- 
fold circumstances of life; but the only instance which will be 
recalled here is that in which Dante, about to enter the first Heaven, 
sees Beatrice gazing upon the sun, and exclaims, ‘ Never did eagle 
so fix himself thereon’ (‘Aquila si non gli s’affisse unquanco’), and, 
having himself so lately faced the fiery ordeal of Purgatory, the 
final cleansing by fire that was to fit him for Paradise, he adds, ‘ and 
I fixed mine eyes upon the sun, transcending our wont’ (‘e fissi gli 
occhi al sole oltre a nostr’ uso’), 

Perhaps the most dramatic of all the traditions to be found in 
this bestiary is the story of the whale, whose sudden plunge, with 
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its human freight, into the depths of the ocean, still sends a thrill 
of horror through the mind. 


To-day I will recount to you a great wonder of the deep. There is a marvel- 
lous monster, very knavish and very dangerous. It is called Cetus in Latin, and 
is a bad neighbour to mariners. The top of its back resembles sand. When it 
raises itself slowly in the sea, those who must needs sail by verily believe it to be 
an island, but hope deceives them. On account of its size, they make for it for 
refuge; and because of the tempest by which they are driven, they think them- 
selves to be in a safe place, and throw out their anchors and their bridge, kindle 
a fire, and cook their food, and in order to make fast their ship, they drive a large 
stake into the sand, which seems to them to be land. Then they kindle a fire, I 
pledge you my faith. And when the monster feels the heat of the fire which 
burns on its back, forthwith it plunges with great suddenness down into the 
depths of the sea, and makes the ship to sink with it, and all the crew to perish. 
In like manner are deceived the wretched, miserable unbelievers who put their 
trust in the Devil, and who, when their captive soul is sad, indulge in dalliance 
and tarrying, which sin inclines to. At the moment when they least expect it, 
comes the cursed one, whom may a terrible fire consume. When he feels that 
they are clinging closely to him, suddenly ke plunges with them straight down 
to the nethermost hell. Of a certainty those who go thither perish. 


In this graphic piece of word-painting, the whale represents the 
Devil, and the sea the world. The sand on the back of the whale is 
the riches of this world, the ship is the body, which should be under 
the control of its steersman, the soul. Thus the Devil allures man 
to his ruin ; for when he puts his whole trust in the pleasures of this 
world, suddenly, and without warning, the Devil drags him down to 
destruction. 

Although so far we have only considered beasts in their connec- 
tion with the teaching of the Church, passing allusion must be made 
to the other réles in which they played a part in the sculptured 
details of the Christian temple, where they are constantly to be 
met with as grotesques—either as grotesques pure and simple, or as 
forms of satire. It was the encroachment of the beast-image within 
the sacred precincts that brought down anathemas upon all imagery 
from St. Bernard, who, when he founded the Cistercian Order, 
allowed no sculptured representations either within or without the 
sanctuary. St. Bernard was the incarnation of the religious enthu- 
siast and the political agitator, and withal a twelth-century puritan. 
With his despotic intellect and his despotic will, he, in his zeal, like 
the Puritan of later times, could find no place for the weaknesses of 
human nature, notwithstanding the fact that the Church had always 
upheld the use of imagery to assist, as said a kindly Bishop of 
Auxerre in the twelfth-century, ‘those who were likely to be dis- 
tracted by vanity or weariness.’ 

As a rule, the word ‘ grotesque’ conveys to the mind the idea of 
something abnormal and whimsical; but Ruskin, in The Stones of 
Venice, has given us the key to its interpretation when he tells us 
that ‘in true grotesque we shall find the evidence of deep insight 
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into nature.’ It is only by ourselves having, in some measure, this 
deep insight into nature, that we can in any wise appreciate the 
spirit of the grotesque; for the essence of things is always veiled 
rather than outwardly expressed, just as the spirit of the universe is 
concealed beneath outward appearances. Consider the gargoyles on 
cathedral or church—strange, unearthly creations for the most part, 
petrified, as it were, for centuries ’twixt heaven and earth. How 
ludicrous some, how terrible others! And yet, when we examine 
them, how full of hidden meaning we find many of them to be! 
What a depth of insight into nature must many a nameless stone- 
worker who chiselled these monsters have possessed ! : 

But, passing within the cathedral or church, we there find the 
grotesque lurking in out-of-the-way corners under the subtler guise 
of satire. Perceiving how skilfully animal symbolism could be 
adjusted to, and used for enforcing, the Church’s dogmatic teaching, 
the artist farther conceived the idea of using the beast-image, under 
various forms, to satirise the evils of the time, whether ecclesiastical 
or feudal, although much that might be taken for conscious satire 
was often the mere unconscious adaptation, for the sake of their 
decorative qualities, of oft-repeated motives, used in the spirit of the 
early Italian painter who decked his Madonnas’ gowns with broideries 
of Arabic characters, or the semblance of such. 

The beast-image, like the beast-fable, is one of the oldest forms 
of satire used to point a moral or to condemn a wrong, and was 
suited to times when such truths could not with safety be too 
openly demonstrated. It is this expression of satire, this veiled 
manifestation of the undercurrent of thought, which was the 
dominant note of the age, and which gives us the real clue to a 
right understanding of the spirit of the time, and of all that was 
to emanate from it. Satire, thus expressed in architecture, as well 
as in many other ways, was one of the earliest signs of a movement 
at once subtle, gradual, and varied. Progress in social life is the 
result of two contrary forces—enthusiasm and criticism—the one 
positive, the other negative; the one elevating ideas and beliefs, 
sometimes abnormally, the other undermining and wearing away 
all that is useless, overwrought, and extravagant in these ideas and 
beliefs. Satire, as a form of criticism, is a negative force. It does 
not create—rather it disintegrates, but, whilst disintegrating, it 
transforms and renews. The effect of criticism in the social world 
may be compared to some chemical process in the natural world, 
where matter, no longer serving its purpose under one form, is 
released in order that it may be recombined into something suited 
to other conditions. It is the satirical, critical spirit of the Middle 
Ages, the disintegrating force which exposed ideas and superstitions 
no longer in harmony with awakening desires and aspirations, which 
was one of the factors that made the Renaissance possible. 

Auice Kemp- WELCH. 
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THE result of the papal conclave was, as has so often been the case, 
a surprise. ‘The members of the conclave were walled up in the 
Vatican on the 3lst of July, to consider in profound secrecy the 
election of a successor to Leo the Thirteenth. The old Italian pro- 
verb which declares that many Popes go into the conclave, though 
only one issues from it, was once more verified. When the delibera- 
tions of the Cardinals began, there were no fewer than twenty names 
mentioned as those of the possible new Pope, that of Cardinal 
Rampolla, the Secretary of State to Pope Leo, being that which 
seemed to be in highest favour. But when the result of the 
conclave was made known, it was Cardinal Sarto, the Patriarch of 
Venice, whose name was announced to the crowd gathered in front 
of St. Peter’s as that of the new Pope. The struggle in the Sistine 
Chapel had been prolonged and severe ; but Rampolla’s chances were 
effectually destroyed by the action of Austria, which, if it did not 
impose a positive veto upon his election, impressed upon the members 
of the conclave its strong objection to him. In these circum- 
stances, the Cardinals following time-honoured precedent, sought 
out a member of the college against whom no political objection 
could be raised, and whose personal character was such as to com- 
mend him to all parties. They found such a man in Cardinal 
Sarto, the record of whose life as priest, bishop, and deacon was 
without reproach. Cardinal Sarto, unlike many of his predecessors, 
had literally risen from the ranks. He is a man of very humble 
birth, and it may be conceded at once that he owes his election to 
the Supreme Pontificate entirely to his own virtues and the good 
work he has accomplished during his career in the Church. He has 
a reputation for being liberal-minded and conciliatory in disposition ; 
but he makes no pretensions to being either a scholar, like Leo, or a 
statesman, like Pius the Ninth. One of the most satisfactory features 
of the conclave was the evident desire of the majority of the Cardinals 
to secure a spiritual, rather than a political, head for their Church. 
Many of them seem to have given open expression to their desire for 
the establishment of improved relations with the Italian Government. 
Whether the new Pope, who has taken the title of Pius the Tenth, 
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will make it his business to secure such an improvement, is still 
doubtful. The evidence that is forthcoming so far does not seem to 
suggest that he has the force of character which will make him a 
great Pope, or enable him to bring about any revolutionary change 
in the policy of the Vatican. That he is a man of rare modesty 
and amiability seems certain. His election took place in spite of 
his own strong protests against his elevation to an office for which 
he felt himself to be unfitted, and since his coronation he has 
shown a striking distaste for the ceremonial splendours of the 
pontificate. He had an opportunity, if he had chosen to avail 
himself of it, on the very day of his election of showing that he was 
opposed to the policy of the last two Popes. When he was con- 
ducted to St. Peter's to bless the people, he might, if he had so 
willed, have given his benediction from the balcony which faces the 
great Piazza and the city of Rome. If he had done so, the world 
would have known at once that the legend of the prisoner of the 
Vatican was at an end, and that the new Pope meant to inaugurate a 
new era in the relations of the Papacy and the Government of Italy. 
Perhaps it would have been too much to expect that a man suddenly 
raised to such a height should assert his independence so early. At 
all events, the Pontiff declined the invitation which is said to have 
been addressed to him to give the papal benediction in public, and, 
following in the footsteps of his immediate predecessor, turned to 
the balcony looking upon the interior of St. Peter’s and gave his 
blessing there. Since then he has had more than one opportunity 
of showing that he is prepared to change the policy of the Vatican. 
But he has availed himself of none, and so far it seems as though 
there will be no material alteration in the condition of things that 
has prevailed since 1870. Onthe other hand, it is to be noticed that 
Cardinal Sarto’s election has been hailed with satisfaction by every 
European Government; whilst he himself seems to be sincerely 
desirous that his pontificate may be one of peace, in which the 
Church will have an interval of rest from the political intrigues 
which have so long absorbed the attention of its illustrious rulers. 
Popes have so often in the past disappointed the expectations formed 
at the time of their election, that it would be rash to take too 
sanguine a view of the possibilities of the new pontificate; but at 
least it may be said without exaggeration that Pius the Tenth begins 
his reign with the hearty good-will not only of his own Church, but 
of the world at large. 

King Edward’s visit to Ireland came to an end early in August. 
Its success surpassed the expectations of the most sanguine, and 
there is nothing extravagant in the hope that it heralds the approach 
of a happier era in the history of the relations of that country with 
the other portions of the United Kingdom. His Majesty did not 
confine his tour to the capital and the great business cities of the 
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North. He visited the wilds of Connemara, the deserted streets of 
Galway, and even the town that but lately rejoiced in the name of 
‘rebel Cork.’ Everywhere he was received with a welcome as hearty 
as it was unaffected. It would be unfair to seek to import into this 
welcome a more decided political meaning than the Irish themselves 
were willing to give to it. They were true to their native instincts, 
and received with genuine friendliness the visitor who came to them 
as a friend. But even if this were all that the welcome meant, it 
was a demonstration of the fact that a distinct change has come 
over the spirit of the Irish people. If they still resent the idea 
of the domination of an English Government in Ireland, they 
have at least proved that they recognise King Edward as being 
their King as well as the King of Great Britain. Of the 
admirable tact which characterised all the sayings and doings 
of his Majesty during his journey it is unnecessary to say much. 
From first to last he said no word that could possibly give offence 
even to the most sensitive; yet he never allowed his kingly 
dignity to be lowered for the mere sake of winning a fleeting 
popularity. In the message which he addressed to his Irish people 
after his visit, he gave expression to his hopes that a new era was 
being opened up for them—an era of commercial and industrial 
prosperity, and of a wider use of the powers of local government 
with which they are now entrusted. One may hope that his 
Majesty’s expectations will not be disappointed, and that his words 
will move the people of Ireland to take into their own hands that 
work of social and industrial improvement which has so long been 
left to a chosen few amongst them. In this connection it may be 
noted that before the King left Ireland he sent for Mr. Horace 
Plunkett—to whom more than to any other man the new spirit 
with which Irishmen are dealing with their own affairs is due—and 
conferred upon him a Knight Commandership of the Victorian 
Order. Mr. Plunkett has for years past been labouring with un- 
remitting zeal in the endeavour to bring together the different 
sections of the Irish people, not upon any political platform, but 
in the work of social and industrial reform. The honour bestowed 
upon him by the King has been hailed with pleasure by every true 
friend of the country. 

The remarkable success of the Irish visit has emphasised the 
feeling that in King Edward the nation possesses one of its most 
valuable assets. Nobody else, it is certain, could have done what 
he did during his twelve days in Ireland, and it is doubtful if any 
other man could have accomplished any task of this character with 
such unfailing grace and tact. His journey seems to have made a 
deep impression abroad, where the belief has long been current that 
England and Ireland are hopelessly estranged. One enthusiastic 
French publicist in discussing the visit, and connecting it with 
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President Loubet’s journey to London, declared that the King had 
earned the title of ‘Edward the Peace-maker.’ No nobler tribute 
could be paid to any monarch. After the fatigues of the Irish tour, 
his Majesty has been spending some weeks at Marienbad, and there 
the popularity which he has gained was displayed in a somewhat 
embarrassing way. He was literally mobbed whenever he appeared in 
public during the first days of his stay in Marienbad by a crowd 
anxious to see him. Happily an appeal by the authorities to the 
visitors has put an end to a demonstration which, however flattering, 
was decidedly unwelcome to his Majesty himself. 

Nothing can wholly divert the attention of the people of this 
country from their domestic affairs, the interest of which is now so 
great; but during the past month it has been the condition of 
politics abroad that has chiefly engaged the attention of politicians. 
The state of affairs in Macedonia, which for months past has been 
threatening, has now become distinctly dangerous. The insur- 
rectionary movements on the part of the Macedonians, and the 
outrages of which the insurgents have been guilty, have exasperated 
the Turkish inhabitants of the province, who have no thought of the 
long-continued provocation which they have themselves given to their 
assailants. Many sanguinary encounters have taken place with vary- 
ing results, and on both sides it is becoming more and more difficult 
for the authorities to restrain the active conspirators, who are burn- 
ing with the desire to take each other by the throat. So long as the 
Great Powers could be restricted to the position of impartial onlookers 
there was still reason to hope that the agitation might be ‘damped 
down,’ and that, at least for the present, a crisis might be averted. 
But the murder of M. Rostkowski, the Russian Consul at Monastir, 
has changed the situation, and has made it much more serious. 
The unfortunate official had the courage to demand an explanation 
from a Turkish sentinel who had failed to salute him, and the man in- 
stantly shot him dead, his act being witnessed by a fellow-soldier, who 
made no attempt to prevent it. The crime was as gross and inex- 
cusable as could well be imagined, and its gravity as an outrage upon 
the diplomatic representative of a Great Power could hardly be exagge- 
rated. No more miserable mischance could have happened. Russia, 
of course, lost no time in turning to account the outrage of which her 
official had been the victim. But even before she could formulate 
her demands for satisfaction the Sultan took action in order to avert 
her just wrath. He sent his own son to the Russian Embassy at 
Constantinople to express his grief at what had happened, and, what 
was still more striking, he had M. Rostkowski’s assassin and his 
accomplice promptly tried and executed. Whether these unpre- 
cedented efforts to appease the anger of St. Petersburg will be 
successful is not known at the moment at which I write. That they 
should have been made at all is significant of the alarm which Abdul 
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Hamid feels at his present situation. Too well he knows that in his 
long reign of criminal selfishness he has alienated every friend he 
ever had, and that he now stands alone, faced by subjects who detest 
him, and by nationalities which regard him as their merciless op- 
pressor. That he should have had the courage to execute two of his 
co-religionists for killing a Christian proves the reality of his present 
fears. By this act he has bitterly incensed the troops upon whom 
he relies to defend his authority in European Turkey, whilst he can 
hardly believe that his prompt submission will entirely avert the 
anger of the Czar. The first step taken by the Russian Government 
in order to impress upon the Sultan a full sense of the gravity of 
his position has been the despatch of a squadron of the Black Sea 
fleet from Sebastopol to Turkish waters. It is a striking demon- 
stration, and one that pleases neither Turkey nor Austria. But it 
was clearly demanded by the exceptional gravity of the outrage 
which Russia had to avenge. One may go further, and say that if 
the murder of M. Rostkowski were to lead Russia to take an honest 
and unselfish interest in the fate of the Macedonians, it would not 
prove in the end to have been an unmitigated evil. It is too soon 
to decide whether the Government of the Czar will turn the assassin- 
ation of the Consul to advantage in the interests of the policy of 
Russia. What one would fain hope is that the rest of Europe would 
follow the lead of St. Petersburg, and that such combined pressure 
might be brought to bear upon the Sultan as to compel him to give 
the Macedonians the reforms they have so long demanded in vain. 
But as the late Lord Derby once remarked, there is always a great 
deal of loose gunpowder scattered about in that part of the world, 
and no one can pretend to say what may be the outcome of a situation 
of very great gravity. 

For the moment it looks as though the hands of Russia were full 
enough even without this Macedonian question. In various directions 
during the past month her statesmen have been steadily pushing 
forward in support of a policy which can only be described as one of 
aggression. They have not allowed the question of the Persian 
Gulf and of Russian rivalry with England in the attempt to secure 
the trade of a vast district to sleep, and their journals are boasting 
of the way in which British diplomacy has been jockeyed by the 
Czar’s Ministers. In Korea they have succeeded in wringing from 
the King a concession which has given them an actual foothold in 
his territory, to the great anger and disgust of the Japanese ; whilst 
in Manchuria their policy of deliberate aggression has been carried 
further than it ever went before. The meeting of Russian statesmen 
and experts at Port Arthur has borne fruit in the announcement 
that Vice-Admiral Alexieff has been made Viceroy of the Amur and 
Kwantung territories, which are to be concentrated under his rule, 
whilst any idea of the evacuation of Manchuria seems to be further 
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off than ever. Slowly, with infinite pains and a most dexterous 
manipulation of all the weapons of diplomacy, Russia is advancing 
towards her desired end in the Far East, and the other Powers seem 
wholly. unable to stay her triumphant march. Once during the 
month there was an attempt to create a panic. Japan, it was declared, 
had addressed an ultimatum to Russia and war was imminent. The 
story was soon found to be without foundation. Japan has no more 
desire to tackle Russia single-handed than has any other Power. Here 
as in the Near East men look to concerted action on the part of the 
Powers to avert the danger raised by Russia’s all-consuming ambition. 
It is encouraging to note that the Cabinet at Washington has suc- 
ceeded where the Cabinet in Downing Street has failed, and that a 
commercial treaty which provides for the maintenance of the open 
door is on the point of being signed by China and the United States. 

In the meantime, whilst Russia is showing so much of restless 
activity in connection with questions of foreign policy, her own 
domestic affairs are by no means flourishing. Despite all her efforts 
to prevent the truth from leaking out, it has become known that 
labour disturbances of the most serious character have broken out in 
different parts of the Empire, and that in the district of Baku, in 
particular, the disorder has almost led to a state of civil war. It is 
now said that the disturbances have been quelled and that order 
once more reigns, not only at Baku, but in other parts of the Czar’s 
dominions. It may be so, but it is at least certain that the Russian 
Government has enough, and more than enough, to occupy its 
attention without having to concern itself with the troubled politics 
of the Far East. Unfortunately domestic troubles have never 
stayed the hands of the resolute men who carry on the traditions of 
the foreign policy of the country, and labour disturbances at Baku, 
however serious they may be, are not likely to affect the steady 
advance of Russia towards her desired goal. Without being alarmist, 
it is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the fact that the position of 
affairs abroad, both in Eastern Europe and in Asia, is the reverse of 
satisfactory, and that it is Russia which for the moment plays the 
most important and menacing part on both continents. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 14th of August, after a session 
very different in character from that which was anticipated when the 
legislative year began. In February the last thing that men expected 
was that before the Session came to an end the triumphant Unionist 
majority would be threatened with defeat and disruption, not from 
the action of its opponents, but from internal dissensions of the most 
serious kind. At the beginning of the year, though it was generally 
recognised that Ministers were losing their hold upon the country, 
and that they had to reckon with the strenuous opposition of a small 
but active body of men sitting on their own side of the House, 
nobody thought that a catastrophe was in sight. Unionists referred 
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complacently to the weakness of the Opposition, and harped upon 
the old theme that no alternative Government was possible. Mr. 
Chamberlain was still in South Africa, where his mission had suc- 
ceeded so well that his personal prestige and influence had been 
wonderfully increased. It was true that the Government scheme of 
army reform had been riddled by hostile criticism from the Ministerial 
benches, that the public expenditure had reached a point which caused 
universal alarm, and that the Education Act had aroused a degree of 
bitterness among the Nonconformists that boded ill for Ministers when 
they had to face a General Election. But those who recognised the turn 
of the tide which had brought the Government to that ‘down-grade’ 
that sooner or later awaits even the strongest of Administrations took 
courage from the thought that Mr. Chamberlain would soon be in 
his place once more, and that when he arrived all would again be 
well. No one foresaw that the Colonial Secretary was to be the 
agent destined to bring about a change in the political situation 
which, whatever its other results may be, cannot fail to be disastrous 
to the party of which he is so prominent a member. From the 
moment when he made his speech at Birmingham and invited the 
country to reconsider its position with regard to free trade and the 
policy to which it had held so firmly for sixty years, the position of 
affairs in the political world was absolutely changed. The close of 
the Session saw Unionist members wandering disconsolately about 
the lobbies, uncertain as to whether the present Parliament would 
ever meet again, and uncertain in the case of the majority as to 
their own part in the great conflict which had so suddenly been 
forced upon them. At no time within the memory of living men 
has a Session closed under circumstances so confused and perplexing. 
At its very close Mr. Balfour was challenged by one of his own 
supporters to say whether this Parliament would ever again be 
called together, and in spite of the challenge he maintained an 
absolute silence. 

So far as the last weeks of the Session were concerned they did 
not a little to redeem the wasted months that had preceded them. 
In May it seemed to the political experts that it would be hopeless 
to attempt to carry the Irish Land Bill and the London Education 
Bill within the ordinary limits of the Session, and as there were good 
reasons wuy no autumn Session should be held, it appeared that these 
measures were lost. Yet during last month both were placed upon 
the Statute Book. With regard to the London Education Bill, 
it need hardly be said that it was ultimately passed in a very different 
form from that which it wore when it was introduced. It is nota 
satisfactory measure even now, and it is one which the Liberal party 
and anti-clericals are sworn to oppose ; but at least it is not the pre- 
posterous and reactionary scheme which Sir William Anson brought 
forward earlier in the Session. It has completed the Government 
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scheme of national education, and it has provided the Liberal party 
with a battle cry which it is certain to use with effect in the struggle 
of the General Election, no matter what may be the fate of the 
tariff proposals of the Colonial Secretary. The Liberal leaders 
have already indicated that they will not allow any other question, 
however important it may be, to divert their attention from the 
education policy of ministers. If they were to take any other 
course they would simply bring about the disruption of their 
own party. Education is not in itself a popular theme with the 
electors, and it is probable that the majority of the working classes 
do not care very much about the present education question. 
But those who do care about it care with their whole hearts. 
The Nonconformists, so long a power in the political world, have been 
roused from the apathy into which they fell after Mr. Gladstone’s 
introduction of his Home Rule measures, and are once more display- 
ing the spirit which enabled them to win so many victories in the 
past, and which gave the old Liberal party so long a lease of power. 
The objections to the policy of passive resistance are obvious and 
strong. Even the most ardent supporters of that policy will hardly 
deny Mr. Balfour’s statement that the position of those who main- 
tain it is not a logical one. But men in the thick of a great fight, in 
which not only their political convictions but all their most passionate 
personal beliefs are involved, do not pause to consider questions of 
logic. It is enough for the Nonconformists to believe that the 
Education Bill strikes at the principle of religious equality, makes 
dangerous concessions to the clerical party, and is distinctly unfair 
to a large section of the community, to make them take the field 
against it with a fixed determination to conquer in the fight. And 
the weapon which they use is upon the whole the most formidable 
that any controversialist can employ. It is the weapon which lies 
ready to the hand of any man who is not afraid to suffer personal 
injury and humiliation rather than submit to what he conceives to 
be a great wrong. A few months ago most people were inclined to 
smile at the policy of passive resistance. They did not believe that 
it would be adopted by any considerable number of persons. They 
thought that it would die under the ridicule of the world. But 
during the past month we have seen the policy of passive resistance 
in full play, and few are now inclined to laugh at it. In scores of 
towns and villages in all parts of the country men who have hitherto 
led blameless lives, who have been avowedly among the most law- 
abiding of citizens, have had to answer in police-courts for their defiance 
of the law. Practically in every case they have had to submit to-a 
distraint upon their goods, and public auctions of the articles seized 
have followed, each auction being turned into a demonstration in 
favour of the advocates of passive resistance. Let us grant, if we 
please, that these men have assumed an illogical position. It is 
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none the less a position so formidable that no Government can safely 
ignore it. Wherever the law has been put into force, and the goods 
of those who honestly believe that the Education Act violates their 
consciences have been seized, there the opposition to the policy of 
the Ministry has been intensified tenfold. The Liberal party is 
pledged to bring about such a change in the Education Acts of the 
past two Sessions as will remove from them the provisions most 
offensive to the Nonconformists of England. The passing of the 
London Education Bill during last month has not, therefore, settled 
the Education controversy. 

It may be hoped that a happier fate is in store for the other 
great measure—the Irish Land Bill—which was placed upon the 
Statute Book in the closing days of the Session. Yet, apart from the 
votes which it secured in both Houses of Parliament, never had any 
Bill so curious a history as this. Avowedly a compromise between 
the tenants and landlords of Ireland, it has given complete satisfac- 
tion to neither party. That is what might naturally have been 
expected, and does not in itself furnish any argument against the 
measure. But it is notorious that the proposals of the Government, 
though triumphantly carried by the votes of members of both political 
parties, were regarded with almost universal apprehension and dis- 
like. Some of the strongest objections to the measure were based 
upon the fact that its benefits, though conferred by the nation as a 
whole, were confined to a limited class. Men asked why the 
descendants of the present race of tenants in Ireland should become 
absolute owners of land which was enfranchised by the free use of 
the resources and credit of the whole nation; and it is difficult 
to find any answer to this question. Again, they asked why the 
mere labouring population should be excluded from the benefits 
which the farmers were to enjoy; and, finally, the condition of the 
cottiers and crofters of the Scotch Highlands was brought into 
contrast with that of their fellow-tenants in Ireland, and a reason 
demanded for the refusal of Parliament to consider their claims to 
help. But strong as were the objections to the measure, it was 
carried through both Houses of Parliament by those who felt that 
it was, in any case, desirable to make a final attempt to put an 
end to the prolonged land war in Ireland, and to secure for a country, 
which had suffered so much in the past from English legislation, 
the blessings of peace. The measure represents a great and costly 
experiment, one, too, that is not wholly free from danger and that 
may make other measures, still more revolutionary in their character, 
necessary. But it represents also that new spirit of conciliation 
which is happily entering into the Irish policy of this country. There- 
fore men are inclined to accept it, and, with all its faults, to bless it 
and pray for its success. To old Gladstonians it must be specially 
grateful, seeing that in its main features it develops the policy of 
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that illustrious man. During last month it had to pass through 
some critical stages when the House of Lords sought to bring it 
into more complete harmony with the traditional rights of land- 
lordism. But, on the whole, both the landlords and the representa- 
tives of the Irish people acted with moderation, and so, to the 
surprise of not a few, this strange measure has become law. 

It was neither the London Education Bill nor the Irish Land Bill, 
however, which seemed to excite most interest in Parliament during 
last month. Indeed, it may be said that the interest taken in these 
measures was languid in comparison with that which attended the 
passage of the Motor Bill through the two Houses. On this subject 
questions of high policy were at a discount, and, in the House of 
Commons more particularly, men spoke as simple citizens rather than 
as political representatives. For once even the present Ministry 
could not count upon a majority in the division lobby, and it had to 
yield without reserve to the pressure put upon it by its own followers 
equally with the Opposition. The truth is that the selfish reckless- 
ness with which a certain number of motorists have taken their 
pleasure, without regard for the safety of the public, has aroused an 
almost passionate indignation among ordinary people. It may be 
granted that the majority of those who use motor-cars are not yahoos 
bent upon exterminating any of their fellow-creatures who venture 
to use the public highways of the land at the same time as them- 
selves. But the virtuous have usually to suffer for the sins of the 
wicked, and Parliament in dealing with the Bill for regulating the 
use of motor cars very quickly made it apparent that it was 
in a mood to carry drastic measures of restraint, without much 
care as to the consequences even to innocent persons. It is 
long since so much heat has been developed in debate, or there 
has been such a display of almost truculent independence on the 
part of private members. The general effect of the new measure 
is to impose a speed-limit of twenty miles an hour upon all 
motor cars, even when travelling in unfrequented districts. Severe 
penalties are imposed for any disobedience to the orders of the 
police; drivers must be licensed, and owners of cars must share 
with drivers the responsibility for their actions. It remains 
to be seen whether these measures will effectually stop dangerous 
driving and restore our highways to the old conditions of peace and 
safety. The imposition of a speed-limit, and especially of such a 
limit as twenty miles an hour, was strenuously opposed by those who 
urged that it would really increase the danger of the public; but 
Parliament refused to listen to this plea, and absolutely declined to 
accept Mr. Long’s suggestion that the maximum speed should be 
twenty-five miles an hour. In short it legislated, as even the 
British House of Commons has sometimes done, in a panic and a 
passion ; and though it is impossible to deny that its indignation 
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against the reckless motorists was well founded, it is rather difficult 
to say how far the new Act may require amendment in the not 
distant future. The Sugar Convention Bill was another topic on 
which the House in the last days of the Session waxed hot. Here 
Free Traders and Fair Traders met on novel ground. The vexed 
question of the sugar bounties is one that has been in dispute so 
long that the present generation hardly seems able to discuss it upon 
its merits. The discussion in Parliament was vigorous and excited, 
and shrewd blows were dealt at the Government measure by the 
small knot of Liberals who opposed it. But out of doors only a 
languid interest was taken in the scheme, and, in spite of the protests 
of Mr. Bryce and his colleagues, the measure was passed without 
difficulty. 

Amid the discursive debates on all manner of subjects with which 
the Session in accordance with time-honoured custom was wound up, 
there was one question that, so far as the House of Commons was 
concerned, was absolutely tabooed. This was the question of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s tariff proposals. I have spoken already of the 
extraordinary change which the Colonial Secretary’s announcement 
of his new policy has brought about in the political situation. It 
is, to say the least, a change as great as that which was wrought 
when Mr. Gladstone became a convert to Home Rule. The future 
of political parties in this country depends largely upon the way 
in which the proposal to tax food in the interests of Imperial unity 
is received by the nation, and there is hardly a member of the 
House of Commons who has not a deep personal interest in it. In 
these circumstances it seems strange that the only place where no 
discussion on the absorbing topic was permitted was in the House 
of Commons itself. The stubborn refusal of Mr. Balfour to allow 
any discussion of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals seemed to indicate 
a certain fear on his own part as to the results of such a discussion. 
His friends, it is true, declared that in putting his veto upon any 
attempt to debate the Birmingham proposals he was merely striving 
to avert for as long a period as possible the inevitable rupture in 
his own party. This, from the party point of view, was no doubt 
a good defence of his action. But it is easy to understand 
the impatience of the ordinary members under an ordinance which 
deprived them of the right of free speech which they are accustomed 
to exercise, and their resentment at the refusal of the Speaker to 
allow the forbidden topic to be approached even in the free-and-easy 
debate on the Appropriation Bill. Upon that Bill members have 
been accustomed for many years past to talk at large upon any 
subject they desired to discuss. But this year the Speaker put his 
foot down, and, despite the appeals and protests of some of the leading 
members of the Opposition, would not allow the question of the tariff 
to be touched. It was a curious anomaly arising from the still 
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greater anomaly under which a member of the Cabinet has been 
allowed to make a public declaration of policy upon a question 
regarding which the Cabinet is hopelessly divided. 

But, if the House of Commons was muzzled, out of doors men 
of all parties were free to speak as they chose, and both in speech 
and writing politicians of all sections availed themselves of the 
liberty they enjoyed. The inquiry which is to enlighten the minds 
of the members of the Cabinet is still in progress. Some of its 
results have already been laid before the public, and so far it does 
not seem that the advocates of a sweeping change in our fiscal policy 
can derive much comfort from them. We must, however, wait until 
the inquiry is complete before we can say whether it is to bless or to 
damn the proposals of the Colonial Secretary. He himself has taken 
only a small part in the public discussion, but his intervention in it 
has not been without significance. He has issued an emphatic 
denial of the statement that he has at any time proposed a tax upon 
raw materials, other than bread-stuffs. To the bread tax, in spite 
of the appeals addressed to him by some of his friends, he still 
adheres ; but he expresses his belief that nothing that he has pro- 
posed will increase the cost of living in any household. On the 
other hand, he has retreated from the position he took up when he 
suggested that a tax upon food would enable him to provide old age 
pensions for the poor. How he hopes to satisfy the Australian 
Colonies by taxing wheat whilst refusing to tax wool_he has not yet 
explained. His policy, indeed, is still left undefined on many 
most important points, and we are still asked to wait in patience 
until the end of September is reached, and with it the fateful meet- 
ing of the Cabinet that is to decide not only the fate of the Govern- 
ment but the precise question upon which the coming appeal to the 
country is to be made. Upon the whole it would seem from the 
history of the past month that the proposal to tax bread has met 
with but little acceptance among the public at large. Mr. Chamber- 
lain is, however, a man of many resources, and we must wait until 
he has defined his proposals and placed his whole policy before the 
country, before we can speak with confidence of the fate which 
awaits him. 

One question of interest, closely affecting Mr. Brodrick’s scheme 
of Army organisation, was dealt with in the House of Commons on the 
very eve of the prorogation. This was the proposal to charge a large 
proportion of the cost of the increased army in South Africa upon the 
revenues of India. Ministers had much to say in defence of this pro- 
posal, the gist of their argument being that the additional men in South 
Africa would be held asa reserve for the Indian Army. But from the 
first the idea of making India pay for troops in South Africa did not 
commend itself to the House of Commons or the country, and the 
vigorous protests of Lord Curzon, backed up by Lord Kitchener, 
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compelled the Government to abandon a scheme which it would 
have been better not to have brought forward at all. The extension 
of Lord Curzon’s term of office as Viceroy was a tribute tothe manner 
in which his Excellency has discharged the duties of his high office, 
that seems to have met with general approval. In West Africa we 
have had an unexpected renewal of the war with the hostile ex-Sultan 
of Sokoto. An expedition composed of native troops, led by a 
sprinkling of white officers, attacked and captured the town of 
Burmi, and in the operations the ex-Sultan was one of those killed. 
Remembering the fact that we hold our position in Nigeria not so 
much by force of arms as by the strength of our prestige, no one can 
regret that British influence and power should have been so brilliantly 
vindicated ; but it is to be hoped that we have now heard the last of 
fighting in that quarter of the world for a long time to come. The 
renewed Somaliland expedition is now being actively prepared, and 
will commence its operations during the present month. Still 
dealing with African affairs, the protest of the British Government, 
addressed to that of Belgium, on the subject of the flagrant disregard 
of treaty obligations by the Congo Administration, must be noted. 
It seems to have been the direct result of the debate in the House 
of Commons in which the cruelty of the Belgian methods on the 
great river were so freely denounced. France has been preoccupied 
during the month with the trial of Madame Humbert and her 
accomplices. To outsiders it seems strange that a case which was 
transparently one of crude and impudent fraud should have been 
allowed to absorb the attention of a great nation, and should even 
have been invested with political importance. It is satisfactory to 
know that justice has been done and that the criminals have received 
a punishment by no means in excess of their deserts. 


The death of Lord Salisbury, though robbed of its political 
importance by the fact of his retirement from office, is an event 
which is mourned by the whole country. Whatever men might 
think of the ex-Premier’s policy, or of his management of public 
affairs, there was no difference of opinion as to his fine personal 
qualities and his immense ability. He represented an old type of 
public servant, now, unhappily, almost extinct. The head of one of 
our great historic families, identified for centuries with the service of 
the State, he was absolutely above the doubts and suspicions which 
are apt to cluster thickly around those who are raised to prominent 
positions in our public life. Not even his most censorious critics 
ever questioned his patriotism or his personal integrity. Years ago 
I remember hearing Mr. Gladstone speaking of him at a time when 
the two were bitterly divided on the great question of the day. Mr. 
Gladstone had been talking of the character and career of Lord 
Beaconsfield, and had given utterance to his well-known opinions 
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with regard to that remarkable man. Someone happened to mention 
the name of Lord Salisbury. ‘Ah,’ said the Liberal leader, in a 
changed voice, ‘he is a very different person. Lord Salisbury is a 
high-minded, patriotic, and most able man, for whom I have always 
entertained the greatest respect. We are no longer on the terms of 
personal intimacy on which we once were, but I shall always have 
the warmest regard for him.’ Mr. Gladstone, of course, was not 
blind to Lord Salisbury’s faults, the chief of which, in his opinion, 
was that he too often made rash speeches ; but it is pleasant to quote 
his generous tribute to his rival’s character, now that both have passed 
beyond the region of contention. 

There was much in Lord Salisbury’s early career to enlist the 
sympathies of his fellow-countrymen. His youth was passed amid cir- 
cumstances which, in the case of a man of his social position, might 
fairly be described as those of poverty and hardship. As a younger 
son, he was left to fight his own way in the world, and his first great 
start in public life was gained entirely by his own efforts. It was as 
Lord Robert Cecil that he made his mark in the House of Commons, 
and those who remember him in those far-off days cannot have 
forgotten the strenuous and almost passionate zeal with which he 
fought for his principles and for the great cause with which he and 
his ancestors had been so closely identified. Everybody remembers 
how long he held aloof from Mr. Disraeli’s showy policy, and 
how bitterly he resented the great surrender on the franchise 
question in 1867. I have in my mind’s eye the picture of Lord 
Cranborne, as he then was, rising from his place below the 
gangway, and delving in his waistcoat pocket for the scrap of 
newspaper containing the famous ‘Maundy Thursday’ letter of 
Mr. Disraeli, which he read with sarcastic emphasis to the House; 
and I remember how for once the Tory leader grew pale with 
passion, and could hardly trust his voice as he answered his assailant. 
That is, indeed, a far-off memory. In the later years of Lord Beacons- 
field’s life Lord Salisbury was his most loyal and most trusted sup- 
porter, and from the days of the Berlin Congress he stood next 
to him in succession to the leadership. From the time when he first 
became Prime Minister, in 1885, he commanded the unwavering and 
universal loyalty of his party down to the day when the present 
Cabinet was reconstructed in 1900, and one heard the sarcasms that 
were muttered about the Hotel Cecil. He was, indeed, an ideal 
leader for the Conservative party. Cynic though he was, he was 
never unmindful of the duties which were imposed upon him by 
his position both in the political and social life of the nation. His 
chief fault in the eyes of his followers was, indeed, his complete 
absorption in those duties. He never mixed with the people who 
formed the society of his time, and was not even on speaking 
terms with the majority of his political friends in Parliament. 
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He stood aloof, an unknown and almost mysterious figure in the 
world in which he played so conspicuous a part. For the vulgar 
publicity of the newspapers he had an absolute abhorrence. Mr. 
Gladstone once lamented the fact that he found himself compelled 
by force of circumstances to live in a crystal palace in which his 
most trivial actions were revealed to a public always eager to satisfy 
its curiosity about the great. The reverse was the case with Lord 
Salisbury. He was almost as completely shut off from the petty 
gossip of the hour as a hermit in his cell. Yet when he emerged 
from his retirement to make one of his rare appearances on a public 
platform, he always impressed his hearers as a man who kept himself 
in close touch with all the currents of public life, and always had 
some fresh and original criticism to offer on the topics of the day. 
Much of his exceptional knowledge of the great questions of the time 
was undoubtedly gathered from the extensive correspondence which 
he kept up with his personal friends, and above all with the 
members of the Diplomatic Service. Nothing could have been more 
frank and unreserved than his letters to our Ambassadors and 
Ministers abroad. Here he was at his best, and not until his 
correspondence is published, as one may hope that in due time it 
will be, can his fellow-countrymen know the vigour and originality of 
his mind 

That he had his faults it is needless to say, though this is not a 
theme whick need be dwelt on now. His ‘blazing indiscretions’ 
can well be forgotten in view of his genuine and exalted patriotism, 
his unswerving devotion to his duty as he saw it, and to the 
principles which were a part of his heritage. He was the last of the 
great Tory statesmen who have played so large a part in the history 
of our country ; and though he, too, had to march with the times and 
to accommodate himself to the changed order of things, he never 
attempted to conceal from his friends his profound distrust of 
advancing democracy. His greatest error was his attempt to com- 
bine in himself the two offices of Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary. Under that double burden, undertaken from no selfish 
motive, his health at last broke down, and his latest years of 
administration were, in consequence, his least successful. Our 
country is sensibly the poorer for the loss of such a man, and he 
carries with him to the grave the unfeigned respect of all his 


contemporaries. 
Wemyss ReIp. 
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